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FOREWORD 


The Van Gogh Museum preserves not only the famous letters written by 
Vincent van Gogh, but many other letters which in some way form a coher- 
ent corpus. The messages of condolence which Theo received after Vin- 
cent’s death have already been the subject of an earlier Cahier Vincent. Here, 
in volume 7 of the series, another part of the collection of documents is to be 
examined: the ro1 letters that have been saved from the correspondence be- 
tween Theo van Gogh and Jo Bonger. 

Theo and Jo became acquainted in August 1885, which resulted in the 
young Parisian art dealer falling in love with her. At the outset the feeling 
was not mutual, and Theo’s first marriage proposal in July 1887 was reject- 
ed. However they still had news of one another from time to time as Theo 
was friendly with Jo’s brother Andries. In December 1888 they met once 
again and Theo proposed for the second time. She accepted his proposal 
and in January 1889 they got engaged. Three months later Theo and Jo were 
married and a year later, on 31 January 1890, their son Vincent Willem was 
born. 

The greatest number of letters by far date from the months between the 
second proposal and the wedding, when Theo was back in Paris and Jo was 
still living with her parents in Amsterdam. The correspondence offers an 
endearing picture of two young people planning all the necessary arrange- 
ments for their life together in the French capital. They discuss the difficul- 
ties of finding a suitable apartment, the purchasing of household goods and 
the style of the interior decorations in their new home. But their main aim 
in this exchange of letters is to get to know one another better. One of the 
ways in which Theo does this is by explaining his ideas on modern art to his 
future wife. This gives us a unique understanding of the views of aman who 
played an important part in the Parisian art world in the 1880s, and who 
himself, with his brother Vincent, built a collection which at present consti- 
tutes the core of the Van Gogh Museum collection. We are also given more 
information about Theo’s life in Paris and his dealings with artists and oth- 
er people involved in artistic circles. 


The vicissitudes of Vincent van Gogh’s life are the leitmotif running 
through the correspondence. When Jo accepted Theo’s proposal in De- 
cember 1888, the first signs of Vincent’s epilepsy were already becoming 
evident. There is abundant evidence of the love and care Theo showered on 
his brother in the letters, and Jo was constant in her support of Theo in this 
matter. Vincent’s tragic death in July 1890 acts as a poignant grand finale, 
totally dominating the last letters between Theo and Jo. A few months later 
Theo became seriously ill, and he died on 25 January 1891. In the two years 
of their engagement and marriage Jo and he were granted a period of brief, 
but intense, happiness. 

The correspondence of Theo and Jo was transliterated and annotated by 
Han van Crimpen. He also wrote the detailed introduction which presents 
the events and people involved. Fieke Pabst and Anita Vriend provided 
much of the necessary documentation to support the annotations and in- 
troduction. Ronald Pickvance’s expertise has also been of great assistance. I 
would like to thank Leo Jansen and Jan Robert for their meticulous editing 
of the entire work. Yvette Rosenberg translated the letters from Theo and 
Jo with a great feeling for the many nuances, whilst Kate Williams was 
responsible for the introduction. Marije Vellekoop managed the book 
through the production stage with great care. Marjo Starink was in charge 
of the design. 

The publication of this book coincides with the exhibition in the Van 
Gogh Museum and the accompanying catalogue which aims to shed light 
on Theo van Gogh as an art dealer, collector and defender of modern art, 
and to allow him to emerge from his brother’s shadow. Thus in 1999 justice 
will be done to a man who was of great importance to modern art of his 
time, and to the woman who was to manage the two brothers’ heritage with 
such loving devotion, Jo van Gogh-Bonger. 


John Leighton 
Managing director Van Gogh Museum 


INTRODUCTION 


Theo van Gogh and Jo Bonger’s happiness did not even last for two years. 
They found one another in December 1888, but were already separated by 
early October 1890, when Theo suffered a complete physical and mental 
breakdown. Their short life together was brought to an abrupt end when he 
died in January 1891. 

Jo Bonger was 24 year’s old and living with her parents in Amsterdam 
when the 30-year-old Theo van Gogh, a dutch art dealer who lived and 
worked in Paris, declared his love for her on Friday 22 July 1887. Three days 
later Jo jotted down the following in her diary: ‘Friday was a very emotional 
day. At two o’clock in the afternoon the doorbell went: Van Gogh from 
Paris. | was pleased he was coming, I pictured myself talking to him about lit- 
erature and art, I gave hima warm welcome -—andthen suddenly he started to 
declare his love for me. Ifit had happened ina novelit would sound implausi- 
ble— but it actually happened; after only 3 encounters, he wants to spend his 
whole life with me, he wants to allow his happiness to be dependent on me. It 
is quite inconceivable. Iam so terribly sorry that I had to cause him such sor- 
row. He had been longing to come here all year, he had such great expecta- 
tions, and now it has ended like this. How depressed he will be when he re- 
turns to Paris. But[ could not say ‘yes’ tosomething like that, could I?”' 

Theo wrote two letters to Jo straight after visiting her, but these did not 
have the desired effect: she continued to reject his proposals. However it is 
a well-known fact that Jo Bonger did eventually became Theo’s wife, and 
turned out to be an indispensable link in our knowledge about Vincent van 
Gogh. After Theo’s death Jo handled both brothers’ legacies — Vincent hav- 
ing died six months earlier in July 1890 — and it was to her credit that a great 
deal of Vincent’s work was kept together. In 1914 she edited the first edition 
of the correspondence between Vincent and Theo, Vincent van Gogh, 
Brieven aan z1jn Broeder. 

In her introduction to this edition, Jo Bonger occasionally quoted from 
the letters Theo wrote to her during the time they were engaged and mar- 
ried, in the periods from 24 December 1888 to 29 March 1889, and from the 


middle of July to the beginning of August 1890. This was the time when Jo, 
who had since become Jo van Gogh-Bonger and mother of their son Vin- 
cent Willem, was in poor health and staying with relations in Amsterdam. A 
total of 101 letters from Jo and Theo have been preserved. They give us an 
excellent idea of the long-distance engagement between two people in love; 
two people who hardly knew one another — leading separate lives. They al- 
so record the more intimate side of their married life in which the most im- 
portant topics were the new-born baby, work and the family. Of course the 
letters also contain a great deal of information about the changes of fortune 
in Vincent’s life. 

This introduction to the letters from Theo van Gogh and Jo Bonger 
sketches the life of the main characters, their family and friends before they 
met, and the time they spent together (obviously not warranting corre- 
spondence). It also includes a short review of Jo van Gogh-Bongers’ life af- 
ter Theo’s death. 


1857 — July 1887 


Previous history 

Johanna Gezina Bonger was living at home—in a house on the Weter- 
ingschans in Amsterdam — with some of her brothers and sisters, when she 
was quite unexpectedly proposed to by Theo van Gogh. Born on 4 October 
1862, as the fifth of the ten children born to Hendrik Christiaan Bonger and 
Hermine Louise Weissman,’ she led a quiet, and relatively protected life in 
an ‘enlightened middle-class’, Amsterdam family with a fairly wide interest 
in the arts. Johanna’s father, an insurance broker, (from 1896 director and 
owner of the insurance firm Brak and Moes) had a good income, and could 
therefore afford to send his children to school. However, he could not man- 
age the expense of a university education. An exception was made for the 
youngest, Willem Adriaan, who studied law, went to work for his father’s 
insurance firm, and in 1922 was appointed professor of Sociology and 
Criminology at Amsterdam University. Most of the children were ina posi- 
tion to take a short professional course of training before going to work. 
Music was important to this close-knit family who all played an instrument: 
father the violin, Henri, the eldest son the cello, Beb, the youngest daughter, 
studied singing at the college of music, Lien, Mien and Jo the piano and, 
Wim, the youngest member of the family, the violin (at least until he left for 
university). 

Jo (known to the family as Net) attended primary school and then went 


on to a Girls’ High School in Amsterdam for three years— from 1877 to 
1880. Her education continued in Haarlem where she was awarded a teach- 
ing diploma in September 1880, entitling her to give private lessons in Eng- 
lish. This was followed by the successful completion of a teacher training 
course in Utrecht in November 1883, qualifying her to be an English 
teacher. Whilst completing the final stages of this second course, from the 
beginning of July to the middle of September 1883, she stayed in London. In 
addition to working as a translator, she was also employed as an English 
teacher in Elburg, from September 1884 to the end of December 1885, and 
in Nieuwer Amstel, from May 1886 to the middle of July 1887. 

Within the family circle, Jo was close to her brother, Andries,’ one and a 
half years her senior. This brother known as Dries (and sometimes André), 
had finished a course at the Amsterdam Trade School in December 1879 
and had subsequently gone to work in Paris in 1881 at Geo Wehry’s, a firm 
of stockbrokers’. It was there that he became a member of the ‘Hollandsche 
Club’. He wrote to his parents about this on 27 August of that year: ‘Last 
week Saturday I was officially proposed.—I have little affinity with the 
members of this club.— I noticed one thing straight away: how these friends 
all sit together so sedately; they play billiards, deal cards, in short, they frit- 
ter away their time without a thought in their heads.— [...] all they do is reel 
of trite remarks and tedious platitudes. With the exception of Mr van 
Goch, a preacher’s son from Dordrecht.— He is cultivated and amusing. In 
fact it was thanks to him that I became a member, and because they have the 
Spectator every Sunday, and there is even a chance that the gids and Neder- 
land are there.* 

The only member of the Hollandsche Club that Andries Bonger ap- 
proved of, the twenty-three-year-old Theodorus (Theo) van Gogh, had 
been living in Paris since November 1879.5 He was the second son to be 
born to the large family of the reverend Van Gogh in Zundert (North Bra- 
bant).° After completing primary education in Oisterwijk, his uncle, Vin- 
cent van Gogh (Uncle Cent)’ arranged for him to work at the art dealers’ 
firm of Goupil & C* (later Boussod, Valadon & C*) in January 1873. It was a 
Parisian firm with branches in London, Brussels and The Hague. His four- 
year-older brother, Vincent, had been working for Goupil’s since July 1869, 
first in the Hague branch until May 1873, and then in the London branch af- 
ter that. Unlike his brother, Theo was first stationed in Brussels, and then 
from November 1873 in The Hague. 

After Theo had been seconded to man Goupil’s stand at the 1878 World 
Exhibition held in Paris, he moved to the Parisian branch of the firm some- 
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where near the end of 1879, improving his career prospects considerably. In 
1881 he was made manager of the branch he was working at on the Boule- 
vard Montmartre, number 19. Little is known about his activities in these 
first years in Paris. Relations between him and his bosses must have been 
fraught, because in the autumn of 1883, when he was threatened with dis- 
missal, he is known to have been considering emigrating to America. He 
even toyed with the idea of taking his own life, but the conflict was eventual- 
ly resolved and his contract renewed. Meanwhile Vincent had left the art 
dealers’ world behind, and somewhere around 1880 decided to become an 
artist instead. 

Andries Bonger and Theo van Gogh’s encounter at the Hollandsche Club 
did not immediately lead toa firm friendship; at least there is not trace of this 
in the letters they wrote to members of their family. Andries didnot remaina 
member of the Club for very long. In April 1882 he told his parents that he 
had resigned his membership. ‘It was a waste of 5 francs, and God knows: I 
can certainly use them’; he had no desire to spend his free time with coarse 
fellow-countrymen: ‘I hear enough rude comments during the week, more 
than enough sometimes.-’* The name Van Gogh does not appear again ina 
letter from Andries until December 1884, when he wrote to his parents that 
he had lent his ‘friend Van Gogh’ acollection of poetry by Paul Bourget. 

Armed with a letter of introduction from a friend of his father’s, a clergy- 
man called Van Gorkum, Bonger contacted the Dutch writer and critic 
Conrad Busken Huet, who also lived in Paris, probably in 1879; it was from 
his library that he borrowed books.” On Io January 1885 Andries intro- 
duced Theo van Gogh to his acquaintances at a soirée held at Huet’s house.” 
The young men left the gathering at around three o’clock and walked home 
through Paris in the early hours of the morning; Andries described the 
scene to his sister Jo: “The stars glittered so brightly that it seemed like a 
spring evening. The view from the pont des Arts was a sight for sore eyes, 
leaving us lost in sweet reverie.— In actual fact it was the most delicious tast- 
ing moment of the entire evening...”” 

Theo also sent word about this unusual event, as his father’s reply shows: 
‘We also read reports of Busk Huet’s soirées in the paper. Huet —in honour 
of his 25th wedding anniversary. You were one of the guests on that occa- 
sion and yet you are now reluctant to call on him. You really do deserve to 
be taken to task. What possible reason could you have for being so reluctant 
to meet a writer from “Het Land van Rembrand”?® [...] you, leading a life 
like yours in Paris, surely you must have enough things to talk about that 
would entertain a gentleman like that for a while.“ 


In the spring of 1885 Andries and Theo’s friendship was given anew lease 
of life. After the sudden death of reverend Van Gogh on March 26, Andries 
wrote to his father: ‘I have never taken a friend to the northbound train ter- 
minal under such sad circumstances as I did last Friday. That morning my 
friend Van Gogh had received the news that his father had suffered a stroke 
and died.— Yet the day before he had received a letter from him in which he 
said he was in perfect health — Van Gogh is not very strong himself; you can 
imagine the state he was in when he left.—S And after Theo returned to 
Paris Andries informed his parents: ‘I spent the evening [3 April] at my 
friend Van Gogh’s, who was still greatly saddened by his father’s 
death— Up to now, he is the most likeable of the people I have mingled with 
in Paris.— He is a charming companion.— More entertaining company than 
his is unthinkable.’ To take Theo’s mind off recent events they went to the 
major exhibition of paintings by Eugene Delacroix, ‘an inexhaustible topic 
of discussion’ according to Andries, who reported: “We are going there to- 
gether again tomorrow morning, and we will probably spend some time 
outdoors iri the afternoon, if the weather is somewhat milder by then.—® 

In the summer of 1885 Andries and Theo decided to take their holidays 
with their families in the Netherlands at the same time. They left on 25 July 
and made a short detour to visit the museum in Lille, in which town they 
spent the night, and the museums in Ghent, and Antwerp.” Andries broke 
his journey to be introduced to the Van Gogh family in Nuenen, including 
Vincent who was working there at the time.” On Thursday 6 August Theo 
wrote to Andries from Nuenen to tell his friend he would accept his repeat- 
ed invitations to go and stay with him in Amsterdam: “Tomorrow, Friday 
evening at 8 o’clock I hope to arrive in Amsterdam & I hope to find you in 
good health. [...] Then I am expecting great things of the Amsterdam muse- 
um. Won’t it be enriching to absorb the work of such masters, and there are 
so many there to be seen...’ 

On arrival in Amsterdam on Friday 7 August, Theo went straight to An- 
dries’ who lived in the Bonger family’s upstairs apartment on the Weter- 
ingschans, number 121. As well as meeting some of the family he also made 
the acquaintance of their cousin, Willem Weissman, who was at that mo- 
ment entertaining the assembled company.*° However it later became clear 
that it was not this cousin, but Andries’ favourite sister Johanna who made 
the greatest impression on him. 


Roughly two weeks after they returned to Paris, Andries wrote to his par- 
ents: ‘Since our journey together Van Gogh and I have become much closer 


friends than we were before.— He is the type of person that the longer you 
know him the more you like him, and I am learning to appreciate his great 
gifts and talents more every day.—I am pleased that he also made such a 
good impression on you. I often go round to see him in the evenings, so we 
can work or read together.—” 

Meanwhile there had been a radical change in Andries’ life. During his 
holiday in Amsterdam he had become secretly engaged to a young woman 
he had known since childhood: Annie van der Linden.” In September 1885 
he confided in Jo, telling her: ‘Annie is such a superb, clear-headed girl, 
there are not many like her [...]. The last letters | received from her are mod- 
els of lucid thought, not a word too many, nor too few.— Each sentence is 
carefully calculated._And she speaks seriously and candidly too.’ They 
were not contemplating marriage at that very moment, but he was going to 
make efforts from then on ‘to build a nest as quickly as possible.— [...] We 
shall break the news the first time we are together again in Amsterdam. [...| 
Do not breathe a word of this to anyone, dear sister!’ 

Andries had introduced Annie to Theo in Amsterdam, which Theo re- 
ported back to his sister Lies later on: ‘I met her the evening that I was at the 
B. family’s home, so I have not had much of a chance to get to know her per- 
sonally. I often hear about her through Bonger. I think she is exceptionally 
clever & she has, if! am not mistaken, a flawless character. Imyself would be 
frightened that she is too out of the ordinary to become a good housewife, 
but as far as I can tell, if anyone is to suit her, it will certainly be my friend 
André. So who is to say how happy they may be? As to her physical appear- 
ance she is slim & blonde & rather English-looking, like the girls one often 
sees in English illustrations.’* Evidently Andries’ engagement had injected 
a sense of urgency into Theo’s own situation, because in the same letter he 
complained: “The streets are full of people yet one feels lonelier than one 
would in a village. [...] I long to know people who are open about what they 
are & who make no secret of their virtues and vices. You will find precious 
few of them here.’ 

It becomes clear from a letter written in September 1885 from Andries to 
his parents (who were still ignorant of his engagement) that the marriage 
was uppermost in their minds: ‘One important point in our conversation 
these last weeks has been marriage, with all its benefits and drawbacks. [...] 
After we have been talking about it for quite a while, v.G. generally wriggles 
out of the discussion by saying: “You get married first, then I shall see if it 
suits you.” —It would be so nice if we were both happily married in Paris.” 
Why Andries’ parents were not allowed to know about the engagement 


right from the start is not known. He did not manage to keep quiet about it 
for very long, for in early October 1885 he told them about his ‘serious deci- 
sion’, and it met with their approval.”° 

In this period the connections between the Bonger and Van Gogh fami- 
lies became more close-knit, in this case the contact between Jo Bonger, a 
teacher in Elburg at the time, and Lies van Gogh, who had been working for 
the Du Quesne family in Soesterberg for six years.”” Andries and Theo had 
encouraged their sisters to write to one another, presumably because both 
girls felt somewhat lonely and shared common interests, like a love of liter- 
ature. After a lively exchange of letters that lasted a few months, Lies and Jo 
met one another in Amsterdam around New Year. Prior to their meeting 
Andries had already written to his parents in December 1885: ‘v. Gogh and I 
would be pleased if you get on well together.— She comes from a family not 
very different from ours.-’* Theo was pleased about their meeting, and 
wrote to his mother in January 1886: ‘How good of her to go to Amsterdam 
to get to know her friend better. She gives a pleasant report of her visit. 
Well, the Bongers are kind people; perhaps you will meet them some time 
when you are in Amsterdam.”® The proposed introductions took place in 
late January when Jo Bonger and her mother visited Mrs Van Gogh, who 
was staying in Amsterdam with her sister.°° But this did not lead to more 
frequent visits. Jo and Lies’ correspondence finished quite soon afterwards; 
after March 1886 no more letters have been preserved.* 

The relationship between the two families was temporarily restricted to 
the friendship between Andries and Theo. However, there was a feeling of 
great change in the air. Vincent van Gogh arrived in Paris around 1 March 
1886 and moved in with Theo, who had already been supporting his older 
brother financially for some years. Andries reported this move to his par- 
ents: ‘Have I already told you in my letters that v.G’s brother, the painter, 
has arrived? This means we do not see v.G much any more, because they 
take their meals together near their home.” In the middle of April he 
wrote: ‘Theo’s brother is here for good, he is staying for at least three years 
to take a course of painting at Cormon’s studio.* If I am not mistaken, I 
mentioned to you last summer what a strange life his brother was leading. 
He has no manners whatsoever. He is at loggerheads with everyone. It real- 
ly isa heavy burden for Theo to bear.— 

Andries had been introduced to Theo’s brother in Nuenen in the sum- 
mer of 1885 and, in all probability, saw for himself how Vincent’s efforts to 
become a painter specialising in farmer figures was driving his family to de- 
spair. It was partly due to his peculiar attire, but the main problem was 
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caused by his provocative behaviour. In the autumn of 1885 Nuenen’s 
parish priest had forbidden the farmers to pose for Vincent any longer, thus 
thwarting any chance he might have had to work ina Brabant village. By late 
November he had moved on to Antwerp to take lessons at the Academy of 
Art, in the hope that he could support himself by painting townscapes and 
portraits. His optimism proved to be unfounded: at that time the art trade in 
the Belgian port was at alow ebb. 

Vincent’s arrival in Paris caused quite a few problems, because Theo’s 
apartment in the rue de Laval was too small to house even the most modest 
of studios. Moving became inevitable, and in June they exchanged the 
apartment for a new house in the rue Lepic. In a letter to his parents men- 
tioning the move Andries included the following: ‘Theo still looks really 
awful; his face is so swollen up it has literally disappeared. The poor soul has 


many worries.— To add to it, his brother still makes his life difficult and ac- 


cuses him of things which have nothing to do with him.’ On the other 
hand, what Theo writes to his mother in late July does not give the impres- 
sion that daily life with Vincent was exacting. It is likely that Theo wanted to 
avoid her worrying about the difficulties he was experiencing with his 
brother and for this reason he sketched a rosy picture of the situation: ‘For- 
tunately we are doing well in our new home. You would not recognise Vin- 
cent, he is so changed & this even strikes other people more than it does me. 
[...] He is much more cheerful than he used to be & people like him here. To 
give you proof, not a day goes by without his being invited to studios of ma- 
jor painters, or them calling on him.” 

Apart from the difficulties of coping with Vincent, there were other 
things to worry about too. Theo had been having a love affair for quite some 
time with a woman referred to as ‘S’ inthe correspondence (about whom lit- 
tle more is known) — which, because it had got into a rut, he was trying to 
end. This was no simple matter. When Theo was on holiday in Holland in 
August 1886 Vincent wrote to him: ‘But now old chap, toturn to the solution 
to the problem S. which you have suggest in your letter I received today, that 
is: “She goes or I go”, which would be very short, sharp and effective — if it 
were feasible. [...] That S. does not belong to you and you do not belong to S. 
I wholeheartedly agree, and that it should be finished too — but how? In Vin- 
cent’s view asudden termination was too risky, because it would either drive 
her mad or ‘straight into committing suicide [...], which would have de- 
pressing repercussions on you and might wreck your life for good.’ The only 
way out of this dilemma with ‘S’ was to pair her off with someone else, and 
Vincent was prepared to take the role of the other man upon himself, 


‘preferably, however, without marrying her, still if it transpires that mar- 
riage is better, then I would go as far as a mariage de raison.’ In a postscript 
Andries gave his views on the matter: ‘itis extremely difficult to devise a plan 
beforehand (Vincent’s plan would seem impracticable to me) [...]; their rela- 
tionship this last year has done little more than completely bewilder her. [...] 
If she could live for a month with someone else, whom she found fascinat- 
ing, who would take care of her (because she needs a great deal of care) and 
who would see to it that her health perked up, you would be quite 
forgotten.’” How this problem was eventually solved we do not know. 
However it soon became clear why the matter was so pressing for Theo. 


Theo’s proposal 

The main purpose of Theo’s holiday in the Netherlands in 1886 was not 
just to enjoy a family reunion and some relaxation. He was planning first 
and foremost to declare his love for Johanna Bonger; since their meeting in 
August 1885, she had never left his thoughts.** He also wanted to try and in- 
terest his uncle Cent in plans for an art dealers’ business of his own. Andries 
knew about both proposals, and was closely involved in the business plans. 
He too made great efforts to get his hands on a starting capital so that he 
could go and work with his friend. Andries’ efforts were in vain, and despite 
earlier promises uncle Cent refused to invest any money in the project.” 
When Theo visited the Bonger family in Amsterdam he was so unsure of 
his future as an independent businessman that he hid his feelings for Jo.*° 

Andries Bonger was also deeply disappointed. Undoubtedly he had con- 
cluded that starting up in business with Theo would offer better prospects 
for the future, so that a marriage —he and Annie became officially engaged 
in May 1886 — would soon be within easy reach.*' So to support one another 
after this setback, Andries took his meals with Theo (and Vincent) from 
then on: ‘It takes up a lot of my time, because he lives in Montmartre, and 
now my evenings have been swallowed up completely, but it is more agree- 
able to both of us. — Once the three of us are together we are never short of 
conversation.—’* 

In the autumn of 1886 living with Vincent proved very trying, and to 
make matters worse, during the final months of the year Theo was seriously 
ill; in all likelihood he was suffering from the first symptoms of general 
paralysis caused by a syphilis infection.** Andries described Theo’s symp- 
toms in late December 1886: ‘He has suffered such bad fits of nerves that he 
could not move a muscle. — Yesterday I was surprised to find him quite nor- 
mal; he was still feeling stiff like you would do after a fall, but other than that 


there were no after-effects. Anyway, he will finally have to change his ways 
and take care of his health. He really should.-’ As far as Theo’s problems 
with his brother were concerned, Andries reported: ‘He is now determined 
to separate from Vincent; it is impossible for them to live together.—’** 

In February 1887 there had been no change in the situation,* and Theo 
could not, or rather would not, conceal from his family the difficulties he was 
having with Vincent.*® His sister Wil knew about the strained relations and 
had advised Theo to wash his hands of him. He had the following to write to 
her in the middle of March: ‘After receiving your letter I thought about the 
matter again seriously & I believe in this case that I have no choice but to car- 
ry on [...] You must not think that money is the most pressing issue. The 
main cause for concern is that we care for one another so little nowadays. 
There was a time when I loved Vincent dearly & he was my best friend but 
that is no longer the case. He seems to think it is even worse for him because 
he never misses a chance of showing his contempt for me & telling me that I 
fill him with loathing. This makes sharing an apartment with him almost un- 
bearable. Nobody wants to come to my house any more because there are al- 
ways rows & because he is so filthy & untidy the place is an absolute sham- 
bles.’ But no matter how greatly the crisis had escalated, Theo continued to 
believe in Vincent’s talents and continued to give him financial support: ‘am 
determined to carry onas I have done up to now, but I hope that somehow or 
other he changes lodgings & I shall do my best to ensure he does.’*’ 

But in April, when Theo felt better, he went to great lengths to make the 
situation tolerable. On 25 April he wrote to Wil that Vincent and he had 
buried the hatchet: ‘Ihave asked him to stay.’ Defending his change of heart, 
he added: ‘It will seem strange after what I wrote recently, but it is not a sign 
of weakness on my part & since I have felt much stronger this winter I once 
again feel confident that we can get along better. We have grown so far 
apart that there would be no point in making the rift any greater.’ 

It had already become clear in a letter sent to Wil a week earlier, that 
Theo’s vitality had returned and that he would revert to his old plans with 
renewed energy. He was still preoccupied with the thought of his own art 
dealer’s firm, and he still wanted to propose to Jo Bonger. As far as Jo was 
concerned, it was his sister Lies that he chose to confide in this time, as she 
had got to know Jo slightly and there was a chance she would be able to ad- 
vise him. On 19 April he wrote to her: ‘I am turning to you for advice & you 
must tell me straight away if you are still writing to her.’ He barely knew Jo 
himself, but nevertheless had the following to say about her: ‘She gave me 
the impression of being someone you could have complete faith in, which I 


would not have with anyone else. [...] Now the question is whether she feels 
the same and whether it is not an entirely one-sided gamble that Iam now 
undertaking.’ Theo’s question was clear: would he have a reasonable 
chance of winning Jo’s affections? His letter continues: “There is another 
matter too. At the present moment I am in no position to get engaged, as to 
my business, there are great changes in the air which I shall write to you 
about some other time. I hope that everything will be settled by the sum- 
mer, but before that time things will be in limbo. Keep what I have told you. 
to yourself, because I have not spoken to anyone about it, only to her broth- 
er, who is in favour of postponing the matter for a while, at least until my 
business is settled.’*? What changes were about to take place in Theo’s busi- 
ness is unclear, but he was probably trying once again to get some backers 
to provide the money for his proposed new art dealers’ business.*° 

Lies could not really help Theo because she had not written to Jo for a 
year. This did not interfere with his intended course of action, because on 15 
May he wrote to Lies: ‘My plan is to go to Holland as quickly as possible, 
which will probably be sometime in July; [...] Then this important business 
will be decided for me. Although I am indulging myself in the prospect of 
every kind of good fortune, I can hardly dare to believe that I could be so 
lucky. And then there is still the question of whether she could be happy 
with me. [...] Nous verrons,” but it would be almost to good to be true were | 
to find someone who would want to share my busy life & who could be con- 
tent with someone like me.’* 

On Friday 22 July 1887 Theo visited Jo and bared his soul to her. As her di- 
ary showed, his declaration of love struck her like a proverbial bolt from the 
blue: ‘After all, | could not say “yes” to something like that’, she wrote. How- 
ever, she went on to say: ‘He conjured up visions of the ideal I have always 
dreamed of, a rich life full of variation, full of intellectual stimulation, a cir- 
cle of friends around us who are working for a good cause, who want to do 
something for the world, my indefinable searching and longing would be 
changed into a clearly defined duty which is out there just waiting for me: to 
make him happy! If only I could take the step, why does my heart feel numb 
when | think of him!’ 

Jo could not give Theo any hope either, because at that moment she was 
in love with somebody else.** Their encounter must have been extremely 
painful and embarrassing. Jo probably agreed to Theo writing to her, and 
the first two letters from Theo (of the correspondence that has been handed 
down) were a direct result of their encounter.® No reply from Jo has been 
preserved, but this must have contained such a clear rejection that continu- 
ing the correspondence made little sense. 


July 1887 — December 1888 
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Between rejection and engagement 

Too little family correspondence has been preserved to shed any light on 
how Theo coped with the disappointment. Letters from Theo to his sister 
Willemien, from February and March 1888, make it clear that during the 
previous month he had spent more time with Vincent than in the past and 
that he had become very attached to him; he was also more convinced of 
Vincent’s artistry than ever before. ‘I have been wanting to write to you fora 
long time & Iam doing it now because I feel the need to tell you that 1am on 
my own again. Vincent went down south last Sunday [19 February], first to 
Arles to have a look around & then most probably to Marseille. It is light & 
sun that the young school of painters is specially keen to inject into their 
paintings and, as you can very well imagine, the grey days we have seen just 
recently have not provided much suitable material. To make matters worse, 
the cold makes him ill. [...] Little did I think when he came here two years 
ago that we would become so attached to one another, for it feels really 
empty now Iam alone in the apartment again. If] can find someone to share 
with, I will, but someone like Vincent is not easy to replace. It is amazing the 
number of things he knows & how clearly he views the world. This is why I 
am sure that if he is still granted a few years to live, he will make a name for 
himself. I have got to know many painters through him and he is very well 
thought of in their circles. He is one of the champions of new ideas, but 
since there is nothing new under the sun, it is more accurate to say, of old 
ideas that have been revived, which went into a decline & almost expired af- 
ter becoming commonplace.’ 

On 14 March, a month after Vincent had left, Theo wrote to Wil: ‘It still 
seems strange that he has gone, he has meant so much to me just recently. 
Now a young Dutch painter will soon reside in the studio again, but one 
with much less talent than Vincent, although he is quite good really.’*” 

It was through Vincent that Theo got to know a number of young 
painters in whose company he was often to be found. Theo seems to have 
adopted their bohemien way of life, which resulted in a coolness between 
him and his friend Andries Bonger. It was not long before they stopped call- 
ing on one another. The serious, conventional Andries had a deep-seated 
dislike of the free-and-easy lifestyle adopted by some of these artists, and it 
irritated him to see how his friend had changed. Exasperated, and perhaps 
also concerned for his friend’s well-being, Andries mentioned this to Jo ina 
letter that has not been saved. On 20 February 1888 Jo noted down in her di- 


ary: ‘Dries wrote that van Gogh had become totally integrated into the bo- 
hemian world of the young artists; should I have a bad conscience because 
he is ruining his health and has adopted the kind of extreme lifestyle he is 
bound to regret later on. IfT only knew whether I had done the right thing!’ 
It was unclear whether Theo’s health really did deteriorate as a result of his 
new way of life; however in May 1888 he did suffer from ‘a lack of energy —a 
feeling of extreme tiredness’:*? presumably a symptom of the illness which 
he had already been suffering from for some time. 


Andries and Annie van der Linden were engaged in May 1886, and although 
the plan was to marry soon afterwards, this was not to take place straight 
away because they did not have a steady income which would be adequate 
to support them both. Andries failed to improve his position on the social 
ladder, but eventually they decided to get married anyway. On 3 May 1888 
they were married in Amsterdam after which Annie went to live in Paris. 

Whether Andries’ family were very thrilled to hear about the marriage is 
debatable. To them Annie was a refined, somewhat aloof, sophisticated 
woman, who could not win their affection. From the very beginning Jo 
could not manage to speak appreciatively of her favourite brother’s fiancée. 
On 17 February she had the following to say about her in her diary: ‘Annie is 
such a disappointment, she is so boring and quiet; we cannot get on with 
one another at all, it is so strange! Can she really be a good wife to him? On- 
ly time will tell.’ 

It really hurt Andries that she, of all people, had such trouble getting 
along with Annie. In October 1886 he wrote to Jo: ‘I hope that when Annie 
gets back you will get on with one another better. She deserves your love 
in every way; if you could get along well, you could mean a lot to one anoth- 
er.—Try to work, or read with her. She can read out loud quite beautifully, 
and enjoyably, and has an unusually sharp intellect — You can learn a lot 
from one another,— To think that Annie is sophisticated is a great mistake. 
The passion of her life is children, and they love her dearly too. And she 
can talk and tell stories so charmingly, once you get to know her. Even 
though you two love me so much, this does not mean you cannot love one 
another a lot.—It would do you both good.’°° Whether this plea had much 
effect is debatable. For Jo and the other members of the Bonger family An- 
nie remained an outsider, who was never really accepted as one of them.” 


Unlike in the past, Theo did not spend his holiday in the Netherlands, in all 
probability this was because he had already visited his mother in Breda when 
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he was there ona business trip. When uncle Cent died on 28 July 1888, Theo 
went to Holland for a couple of days to attend his funeral.” Then in August 
his sister Wil returned the visit and stayed with him fora short while.” In the 
autumn Theo met two Dutch painters in Paris, Meijer de Haan and Joseph 
Isaacson. Itwas de Haan who moved in with Theo in late October.** Theo de- 
scribed his new acquaintances with enthusiasm ina letter to Wilat the begin- 
ning of December: ‘As youalready know Ino longer live alone, which has led 
to a great number of changes since you last saw my rooms. One lodger and 
two housemates. The one, a little hunchback in every sense, except for his 
love of teasing, is my guest. As you know he is called De Haan, the other is 
called Isaacson & because he is very friendly with my lodger he is here every 
evening, |...]| de Haan is a great painter, who feels very drawn to the move- 
ment over here, which has given him a lot to worry about as he clearly sees 
how useless some of his previous work is, but that has not stopped him from 
making afew superb things since he arrived. His earlier work is vaguely rem- 
iniscent of Vincent’s workin Nuenen, however it lacks Vincent’s fury, ithasa 
solid ring to it instead, & itis Rembrandtesque, which is no mean feat. Isaac- 
son is much more schwermerisch, which in my opinion is holding him back, 
he has not gota penny to his name which is why he is having a hard time ofit. 
[...] He paints crowded portraits of families [...] Both are extremely clever 
people, so they make interesting company. As De Haan is rather weak he 
usually stays at home, which is why more people visit us & we have a good 
time ourselves.’® It was partly due to his new friendship that Theo’s life re- 
gaineda certain amount of regularity and harmony. 


In the meantime Jo was experiencing an emotional crisis caused by her se- 
cret infatuation, and hardly knew which way to turn. She contrived to be 
near the object of her desire, but their encounters were often a disappoint- 
ment. Be that as it may, she would still yearn for their next meeting and 
spent a great deal of time day-dreaming and letting her imagination run 
away with her. This lethargic existence was temporarily brought to an end 
in January 1888, when Jo was asked to replace the English teacher at the 
Girl’s High School in Utrecht on a temporary basis. This she had to relin- 
quish after only four months ‘for health reasons’.*° Constantly brooding 
over her unrequited love had weakened her health and given her bad 
nerves. 

A change of air and something to distract her was urgently required. In 
the spring of 1888 they thought of sending her to Paris, but the newly-mar- 
ried Andries could not see much benefit in doing that. When they had found 


a different solution at the end of May, he wrote to his parents with some re- 
lief: ‘Iam glad that Net is going to Scheveningen for a couple of weeks; the 
air will do her good. I would have liked to have her here, but it is out of the 
question at the moment.— The way we are living now it would do her more 
harm than good.’”” But at the end of June Jo was as bad as ever, also after 
three weeks in Scheveningen. At the beginning of August she went to stay 
in Seraing (near Liége) for six weeks. After returning home to Amsterdam 
for ashort while, she left again in September 1888 to go to Leiden where she 
stayed until the end of October. Even though she was regularly surrounded 
by different people in a constantly changing environment, this could only 
divert her thoughts temporarily and could not do much to free her from 
what had become an obsession. More drastic measures would be required 
for a true recovery, namely a new life. One idea was a job in Paris, which 
they expected Andries to be able to arrange for her. It grew all the more ur- 
gent in October when it became clear that her love would never be recipro- 
cated and that the hope she had cherished for many years had been in vain. 


Meanwhile Andries’ married life was running anything but smoothly. On 
12 September 1888 he wrote to Jo: ‘I hope that you got home alright®* and 
that you feel better now.—I am extremely sorry that we cannot help you 
both yet. It is out of the question.— In the first place Annie is in poor health 
and secondly we do not have enough money. It is all turning out the way Ial- 
ways told Annie it would—Everything here is infinitely more expensive 
than back home. [...] I had anticipated that it would be terribly difficult at 
first — But before I always hoped to get married [...] only when my position 
was more certain than it is now.— It cannot be helped.— Unfortunately it was 
impossible to do things any differently.-’ But the problems extended be- 
yond money worries to his relationship with his wife: “There is no question 
of mental communion. Franchement, my married life so far has been tor- 
ture.°? [have no idea what will happen in the future.’ Andries compared An- 
nie’s apathy to that of an effigy: ‘Sometimes I think she has lain on top of a 
marble tomb for years on end.’ It was out of the question that Jo could go to 
them to recover her health. ‘If you came here for your health you would not 
find anything to buck you up.-’ Andries finished with an appeal for 
confidentiality: ‘If you are wise, sister, you will keep the news in this letter to 
yourself. I am writing to you so that you do not get the impression that we 
do not want you here.— C’est tout le contraire.”” I have always longed to 
show you round Paris and I am dying to see you, but it cannot be done. The 
best thing is not to write to Annie about it. It will only lead to quarrels.— 
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Somme toute” I am far less the old me than I was before I married,— Instead 
of finding support, I just feel stressed. I think our nerves make us incompati- 
ble.— Up to now c’est un four tout plein.-’” 

Although Andries’ words leave little to the imagination, and no sudden 
change seems to have taken place in his situation, Jo left for Paris anyway, 
on Thursday 8 November, less than two months after this letter was writ- 
ten. 


December 1888 — April 1889 
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The engagement 

After their brief exchange of letters in July/August 1887, Jo and Theo had 
not had any further contact. It was unlikely that they would meet through 
Andries as he had not seen Theo since the beginning of 1888. It is also im- 
probable that Theo would have known that Jo was staying in Paris as they 
did not have any friends or acquaintances in common. Equally, the chance 
of their bumping into one another accidentally was extremely slight. In 
spite of this Jo and Theo did meet up around 10 December. : 

The events can be roughly retraced in two of Theo’s letters. On 21 De- 
cember 1888 he wrote to his mother: ‘Recently I wrote to you that when I 
met de Haan, I felt as if he had been sent to me, but now something even bet- 
ter has happened, much better. Guess who I bumped into here a couple of 
days ago, Jo Bonger, whatever was I to do? We chatted to one another & she 
asked if she could speak to me. She first wanted to know whether it was her 
fault that I no longer socialised with André. One subject led to another and 
we were on such informal terms I thought I could treat her amicably, and I 
became good friends with her & her brother once again. But mother, that 
was impossible, I loved her too much, & now that we have seen one another 
a great deal these last few days, she has told me she loves me too & that she 
will take me the way I am. I am actually very worried that she is making a 
mistake & that she will be disappointed in me, but Iam so very happy, & I 
shall try my best to understand her & make her happy, if I can. If I am per- 
haps giving you the idea that ours was a chance meeting, then that is wrong 
of me, for it was she who arranged the meeting with a great deal of tact, & 
noble feeling, otherwise it would never have happened. I do believe that she 
knew that I still loved her beforehand. And now dear Mother I ask you to 
take her into your loving mother’s heart. [...] O Mother I am so inexpress- 
ibly happy. Can it really be true?’ On the same day Jo and Theo asked Jo’s 
permission to get engaged. This too was done by letter, because at the end 


of the year it was impossible for Theo to take any leave, thus he was unable 
to go and see Jo’s parents and his mother in person. 

On 24 December Theo wrote to his sister Lies: ‘You are one of the first to 
hear my great news which will be a turning point in my life & which makes 
me inexpressibly happy. The news is that lam engaged to Jo Bonger. When | 
write these words I cannot imagine that it is true, so soon after being con- 
vinced that nothing would ever come of it. I cannot tell you precisely how 
everything happened because I hardly know myself any more. She had been 
staying at her brother’s for about a month when I met her, & was in fact just 
about to leave. We saw one another more than once & I soon realised that | 
stillloved her just as much as before. We understood one another better this 
time & I do not think that this past year with all its love & sorrow has been 
bad for us at all. She is a noble, sweet girl in whom I have the greatest trust. 
Can I make her happy like she expects me to? I shall do my level best.’”* 

As Theo had intimated to his mother, Jo’s plan had been to patch up Theo 
and Andries’s friendship. But she was probably also motivated by curiosity, 
expectations, perhaps even hope, for Theo thought she suspected he still 
loved her all along. No matter what the case may be, within two weeks, and 
contrary to all expectation, life for Jo and Theo had taken ona whole new di- 
mension. 

Since her rejection of Theo’s proposal in July 1887, almost eighteen 
months had past; the path leading to marriage was now being negotiated 
taking giant strides. Jo returned to her parents on 26 December 1888, and 
on 6 January Theo travelled to Holland to see her.” The engagement took 
place on g January 1889 and the marriage was celebrated in Amsterdam 
three months later, on Thursday 18 April 1889. 


With the exception of one week in January 1889 and two weeks in April, 
Theo and Jo spent the engagement period apart. They compensated for 
their loss of direct contact as best they could —by frequent correspondence; 
in a period of about three months they wrote 78 letters. The letters do not 
only provide a detailed picture of their feelings, views and motives, they al- 
so cover major and minor events, including details of everyday life. In the 
engagement letters the first name you literally run up against is Theo’s 
brother Vincent. At certain points he has a very significant role to play in 
them, and Theo makes some frank comments about him. 

Besides this, both Jo and Theo are constantly probing the question of 
whether they have the necessary qualities and attributes to make one an- 
other happy. They were continuously occupied with this question which 
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they approached from different angles. They were wondering whether 
they would be able to fulfil each others desires and expectations when they 
married, and they were questioning how realistic their ideas of marriage 
were. They also had qualms about their own shortcomings and the ensuing 
consequences. Theo’s mother was made a party to these misgivings. She 
tried to put her son’s mind to rest on the matter: ‘But I have already heard 
you ask, as you put it [...] will I come up to scratch? I certainly believe you 
have it in you Theo to be the home-loving type, and that will be so wonder- 
ful for your wife [...] you are a man of experience and |...] you can support 
her, and if she is satisfied with her life by satisfying you, and you tell her that 
now and again and discuss things with her, and you are patient with one an- 
other, then you will see: “Where love lives, the Lord grants His blessing, 
never forget that.”° Of course much of their hesitance can be explained by 
the fact that the engaged couple hardly knew one another. 

Jo and Theo were so enthusiastic in their attempts to be open that they 
seemed to overemphasise their own bad qualities and negative attributes; it 
was as if they were trying to compete. When the need to write letters gradu- 
ally faded towards the end of March 1889, it led Jo to make the following 
comment: ‘I think that we have given one another good warning, don’t 
your” After three months of frequent correspondence they could draw 
their own conclusions, and Jo decided that for her everything had become 
clearer. Theo could confirm this wholeheartedly. In that sense the exchange 
of letters had been very useful for them both. 

In the letters they discussed finding an apartment in great detail. Theo 
was troubled by the fact that he had to undertake this task alone as Jo was 
not there; however he did get help now and again from Andries and Annie. 
The enterprise was made more difficult because the rent Theo could afford, 
or was prepared to pay, was on the low side. This reduced their options and 
made the search all the more difficult, as any apartments available at that 
price were never going to be entirely suitable. Furthermore the apartment 
had to be within walking distance of his branch of Boussod, Valadon & C* 
on the Boulevard Montmartre, so that Theo could eat lunch at home. Theo 
described all sorts of houses they had visited and then left it to her to judge 
whether they were suitable. Some apartments were reviewed more than 
once, but the only person who could look at them on the spot and make a 
decision was Theo and that situation was not going to change. 

Although a suitable apartment was important to them both, the number 
of lines devoted to this subject was threatening to be so great that other 
matters hardly got a mention. But shortly after this began to turn into a ma- 


jor problem, Theo was able to report with great relief that he had rented 
‘cité Pigalle N°. 8 au troisiéme a gauche’.”* Naturally this was followed by a 
detailed discussion of the furnishings. Theo’s fear that Jo would not like the 
apartment proved unwarranted: when Jo moved in to the flat on 20 April 
1889 she was very pleased with everything. 


April 1889 —July 1890 


The marriage 

Jo and Theo were together for a period that started two weeks before 
they got married and continued right up to the middle of July 1890, there- 
fore there was no need to write one another letters at that time. After the 
marriage ceremony and the reception on 18 April they left for Paris, and by 
way of ahoneymoon they spent one day in Brussels. It was a little short, Jo 
wrote to her sisters-in-law, Wil and Lies, but ‘that day in Brussels was so 
beautiful, so sunny and lovely, that I was very content with just that one 
day.’’? When they arrived in Paris they discovered that aunt Cornelie, uncle 
Cent’s widow, had made their apartment more homely by putting flowers 
in the rooms and making the beds.*° 

A week later Jo described her new life to her sister Mien: ‘If only I could 
just fly over to [...] tell you myself how often I think of you [...] and how hap- 
py | am here—and what everything here is like—[...] Theo is so kind and 
good to me—and we are getting on so well together, we were used to each 
other from the very first moment, nothing forced—nothing strange — he is 
so simple and natural, that makes it so easy and he says the same: I didn’t 
think it would be so good. And the housekeeping — oh Mien that is an ab- 
solute farce — but everything is running well and I do my best to keep it clean 
and tidy —there is a lot to do, even with the help of Madame Joseph,” be- 
cause it is so cluttered — ornaments and bits and bobs and lots of furniture to 
polish and things like that, but that is all right, time would drag if there were 
not so much to do. The morning flies by because Theo comes home around 
12 o’clock—yesterday was the first time he came home for dinner at 7 0’- 
clock —soI went out to do the shopping on my own [...] The neighbourhood 
is full of shops. Oh I cannot tell you what a peculiar area of Paris this is, more 
peculiar than I had ever seen — there is no other city like it— the streets slope 
downwards -— there is some nice greenery to be found here and there—and 
the bustle and activity of people and omnibuses — well it is just awful [...| 

The guest room will be very nice—the furniture for it is still in the rue 
Lepic because the other rubbish has to go first[...]. You cannot imagine 
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what a stroke of luck we have had, Theo was given 300 francs from an Eng- 
lishman (who was indebted to him in some way) to buy something for our 
house, what do you think of that [...]. This morning we also got a message 
that the piano and the packing cases had arrived —now it will be perfect — 
but where are we to find room to put it all! 

The day before yesterday we made a call at the rue Chaptal®*—only one of 
the bosses was there but he received us very courteously —much bowing 
and scraping, and when we left his monocle dropped from his eye just like 
in a play —he talked about ice-skating in Holland and that kind of thing —I 
was happy when it was over. [...] 

We get up at 8 o'clock, then Theo turns the gas on in the kitchen to boil the 
water, amoment later I make tea and by the time we are dressed it is brewed. 
The bread and milk is left in front of the door — around 9 o’clock Theo leaves 
—then I do the washing up and around 10 o’clock Madame J. comes who 
makes the bed and does the sweeping — then she goes off to do the shopping 
and makes lunch, the rest I do myself—then she comes back again for an 
hour in the afternoon to do the cooking and we leave the washing up until 
thenext day — we have not employed her yet for more than 5 hours. [...| 

I would not wish for another house —it is full of surprises, there are so 
many doors you could play hide-and-seek the whole day long —there are no 
less than 10 of them.” 

Jo also described the early days in Paris to Vincent. After two hospital ad- 
missions, he did not have the strength to set up a new studio in Arles nor to 
go and live there, so in April he decided to be nursed in a psychiatric nursing 
home for two or three months.” On Wednesday 8 May, the day he was ad- 
mitted to the Saint-Paul-de Mausole mental institution in Saint Rémy-de- 
Provence, Jo wrote to him for the first time as his sister-in-law. The letter 
gives us an idea of their first weeks in Paris and shows clearly that she did 
her very best to include Vincent in her life with Theo: ‘Finally the time has 
come for your new sister to talk to you instead of just asking Theo to give 
you her best wishes. Before we were married | always used to think: well, I 
really dare not write and tell Vincent, but now we are really brother and sis- 
ter I would be truly pleased if you got to know me a little better and, if you 
could, learn to love me alittle. 

As far as I am concerned this has long been the case—I have heard so 
much about you both from Wil and from Theo, and here in this house there 
are masses of things which remind us of you. If I find a pretty little jug or 
vase or something like that, then it is always: Vincent bought that or Vin- 
cent thought that was so nice—hardly a day goes by without us talking 
about you. 


I still talk about “our house” as I cannot get used to saying “the apart- 
ment”, I wish you could see the way Theo had done everything up before I 
came. The bedroom is especially nice, very light with lots of pink in it—and 
in the mornings I have a view from the bed of that beautiful peach tree of 
yours with the wonderful blossom, which looks at me in sucha friendly way 
each morning.” In the lounge, above our piano (we were given one by aunt 
Cornélie) hangs a painting of yours—a large one which I adore —it is of a 
landscape near Arles.” The salle a manger” is full of paintings too, but Theo 
is not content with the way they are grouped, and every Sunday morning is 
spent rehanging and rearranging everything. 

It is so wonderful to have Theo at home all day on Sundays —I know that 
as a child always loved Sundays so much, because at our home they were so 
enjoyable and pleasant (something that most people could not under- 
stand), but now they are even more so. 

That is why Monday was a double celebration for me, all the Boussod’s 
branches were closed for the opening of the exhibition** — of course we did 
not go to the exhibition, but entertained ourselves in our own way. Paris 
was stunning that day —I hope that I shall grow to love it the way Theo does 
—but sometimes I am afraid that will never happen -—it is so busy and clut- 
tered, andI do so love peace and quiet! 

For that reason I am very pleased that we live in our restful “cité”—it 
might not be an aristocratic neighbourhood, but it is still a really unusual 
district, across the road there is a large studio belonging to a painter, and 
right in front of the house a couple of rezally tiny gardens — each containing 
a summerhouse and a couple of lilac trees which are at the moment in glori- 
ous bloom. There is sucha wealth of lovely flowers in Paris — if Ihad to name 
something good about Paris that would be one of the first things I would 
mention! 

A lot of Theo’s acquaintances have already been to see us in the evenings 
—take last night, there was a complete reunion — Pissaro and his son,°? Isaac- 
son and the young Nibbrig®° (but I am not sure if you actually know them) 
and my brother was there too, he has been coming to eat with us for some 
time because his wife has gone to Holland. I wish I could speak better 
French—I can speak enough to do the shopping and to speak to the femme 
de ménage” especially when Theo is there—is something I find terribly 
difficult. [...] we have been married three weeks today, it seems like both a 
long time ago and a short time ago—and nothing, absolutely nothing feels 
strange any more, just as if we had always been together. The worst of it is 
that I do not yet have the air of a married lady —I went to pay the baker yes- 
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terday and the man just could not comprehend the fact that lwas Madame 
and he kept on calling me Mademoiselle, it is quite insupportable! 

[have to go and take care of lunch, because Theo will be coming home in 
a couple of minutes — so! will say goodbye for today.’ 

A few days after this letter Jo wrote to Mien: “The news from Vincent is 
quite good’, and continued full of admiration: ‘he always writes so intelli- 
gently —I have seldom read letters like them — but that head of his is slightly 
the worse for wear—I do so hope that a rest will do him good.’ All the 
same, in addition to admiration there was irritation at times too, as Jo saw 
that Vincent was an obstacle to Theo’s happiness: If only I could always 
make Theo cheerful then everything would be fine. But Vincent is always 
turning up, Vincent who will have nothing to do with contentment and joy 
because he thinks relaxation rots the brain— working and battling is more 
his style and he has inculcated this attitude into Theo. His letters from S. 
Remy are sad, although he is fairly content, and he is painting alot — but am 
perturbed about the things he has to say about the lunatics surrounding him 
—and it hurts to think he is resigned to his lot. How will it all end?’ Howev- 
er, according to Vincent the daily contact with patients reduced his fear of 
madness, and a month after he was admitted he began to be reasonably 
hopeful that no new attacks would occur.°° But on 7 July shortly after a visit 
to Arles he had a bad attack once again, which left him in almost total confu- 
sion until the beginning of September. Jo reported to Mien: ‘Saturday [3 
August] at 6 o’clock a telegram arrived from the doctor— Vincent malade 
lettre suit.’ We were kept in suspense all day Sunday, but fortunately a let- 
ter arrived at 4 o’clock; he had suffered another crisis and had tried to poi- 
son himself with his paintbrush and paint. After this letter we received no 
further news — you can imagine how gloomy Theo is about it — he is cough- 
ing again and looks worse than before.’” 

A period of hard, intensive work ensued after this relapse had passed. It 
was also the first time that Vincent mentioned his wish ‘to return to the 
North for quite a while’?. He wanted to leave about three months later, 
thus taking into account the likelihood of his suffering a new attack around 
Christmas. In the last months of 1889 Vincent’s condition gave Theo and Jo 
little to worry about, except when the expected, but short, attack took place 
at the end of December. Theo had to rack his brains to find an adequate so- 
lution for Vincent’s desire to move to the North, to be more precise, some- 
where near Paris. 


In the early days of their marriage Jo and Theo were granted little rest to get 
acclimatised: in the first week they only once had ‘a quiet evening together at 
home”. Jo wrote to her parents at the beginning of May: ‘Mother I think 
that life here will be like it always was for you— somewhat of an open house, 
because we have only been here for a fortnight and you should see how 
many visitors we have had.” But apart from the normal, already fairly hec- 
tic comings and goings, that particular year was extra busy. The world exhi- 
bition in Paris attracted friends, acquaintances and relations to the capital, 
some of whom the newly-weds invited to stay. Late April/early May saw the 
arrival of Theo’s cousin Vincent van Gogh, ‘whom Theo brought with him 
quite unexpectedly — but it all went well and was quite enjoyable —I quickly 
brought out our best glass, crockery and cutlery and because we did not have 
any silver we ate with the silver cutlery for dessert, but that made no differ- 
ence.”’ In addition to his cousin, they were visited in June by Theo’s old col- 
league from Boussod, Valadon & C** in The Hague, H.G. Tersteeg,' in Au- 
gust by Theo’s cousin Jan Stricker’ and his friend Piet Boele van Hens- 
broekand his wife, °° and in September by cousin Willem Weissman.’ 
From 20 to 31 July Jo’s parents stayed in Paris; the main reason for their 
visit was a happy one: Jo was expecting their first grandchild. By the middle 
of June it was confirmed that she was pregnant,’ but Jo was not very 
pleased about the prospect of a child at that moment, and wrote to Vincent 
that she was frightened of having ‘a weakling’.’°* To make matters more 
difficult, she had barely had the time to get used to her new surroundings, 
nor to her role as a wife with the running of a household to contend with. 
Her mother — who after giving birth nine times might be termed highly ex- 
perienced — promised to go over to her quite soon and in the meantime she 
tried to allay her fears: ‘my brave, dependable Net, what should you be 
frightened of? Dear heart, [am so very glad you wrote and told me about it, 
because otherwise you would have given me the wrong impression, my 
dearest you do not need to know or do anything, just carry on the way you 
always do.’ Above all Jo had to try not to think about it too much and at- 
tempt to find distractions like going to the market. She was not yet in need 
of special clothing, that would become necessary only ‘when you are 
around half way’, according to her mother who also wrote‘ do not take your 
corset off darling, and be happy and cheerful, dear heart.’ Finally she re- 
marked: ‘you must accept life as it comes, if you had yearned to have one lat- 
er and it somehow never happened, then you would both have been down- 
hearted.” In her reply Jo had already adopted a more positive tone, and 
was quite matter-of-fact about it. Instead of reproaching herself of thinking 
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of the child too much, she blamed herself for not thinking about it enough. 
She also wrote: ‘What will it be like—Theo and I are so different in looks — 
he is so short and blond —and I am so broad and dark [...] Annie says that it 
could have red hair—but anyway there is no way of telling, is there, as long 
as it is strong and healthy, neither of us are role models in that respect!’ 

Remarkably, the baby is referred to as a boy from the very start: ‘We have 
already discussed what we are going to call him. Theois keen on... Vincent, he 
may do whatever he likes, Ido not attach much importance to names.’”"° And 
Joasked Vincent to be the godfather of her ‘beautiful little boy that we are to 
call Vincent [...] I know that we must not reckon on it too much because it 
might very wellbea girl, but Theo and I always imagine it to bea boy.”™ How- 
ever, the birth was still a long way off: ‘don’t know much about it, but by my 
calculations, itshouldcomein February orthe middle of January.” 

In the middle of August brother Cor van Gogh arrived in Paris to say his 
goodbyes. He was planning on being away for a long time. He had worked 
in a factory in England for two years, and at that point in his career had 
made the decision to emigrate to South-Africa to try his luck in the gold- 
mines. Aunt Cornelie paid for his journey from Breda to Paris, and then to 
Southampton — where he was to go on board ship. He stayed in Paris a little 
less than a week, and Mien heard from Jo ‘I am enjoying having him here 
and Theo is very pleased; he is not altogether happy about Cor going to the 
Transvaal.” Cor was really spoilt before he left, and they took him around 
Paris to see many of the sights. Jo reported that ‘Isaacson has been very 
helpful and has taken Cor out a lot’. That way he had ‘seen almost every- 
thing — but on the last afternoon he wanted to stay at home—Theo came 
home early too, around 2 o’clock, I made them an aperitif with advocaat and 
we had a very enjoyable afternoon just sitting around and talking [...] and 
then we took him to the train at 6 o’clock where Dries was waiting to say 
goodbye to him too.’ As a parting gift “Theo was thoughtful enough to 
buy him some beautiful, large photographs of Paris— and some books anda 
hip-flask, they will have to serve him as souvenirs of us all.’"5 ‘It was nice to 
have Cor at our house’ Theo recounted to Wil, ‘and we received a postcard 
from Southampton.’ In the same letter he wrote: ‘What do you think of all 
our guests, there is nearly always someone here. Next week, probably on 
Saturday, Willem Weissman is coming to stay with Dries, and Mien is com- 
ing to stay with us. That will be good for Jo, specially because she will be 
here for a while so there will be no need to do everything in sucha hurry. [...] 
Weare getting on fine &, as for my life, I have never been this happy before, 
she is so kind to me.’”® 


In August Jo poured out her heart to her favourite sister Mien. She told 
her about her feeling for Theo, her ideas on marriage, the loneliness of her 
life in Paris, the insecurity she experienced in her new surroundings, and 
her ignorance of the new culture she had suddenly been launched into: ‘Yes 
Mien, he is so good and kind and I love him, I love him very much -—he has 
not disappointed me in any way, in fact quite the contrary, because I used to 
think he was a little too good really and that he would do everything that I 
actually wanted, but that is not the case at all—he is such a fine fellow, in his 
work too, right down to the smallest little matter, I can rely on him for 
everything. But in saying this | am pronouncing a eulogy on my husband 
but not on marriage—you say “is it not pleasant to be your own boss?” — 
well you are infinitely less when married than when you are unmarried — 
yes, of course I can say in the morning whether I want to eat runner beans or 
cauliflower and choose between steak and veal — but that is as far as it goes. 
You have infinitely less freedom — nothing, absolutely nothing belongs to 
you anymore, and I can assure you that it has been difficult for me to get 
used to that, me who was as free as a bird! You gain a great deal of love, but 
only at the expense of a great number of sacrifices. 

There is one special attribute in our relationship —the feeling of being 
alone —all alone in a labyrinth like Paris—which has of course made me 
infinitely more attached to Theo than I might otherwise have been. There is 
nobody to love me here, hardly anybody speaks to me except him — every- 
thing I have has to come from him —I have sometimes wondered: if we had 
lived in Amsterdam, would it have been like this? Perhaps so, who can say? 
And from his point of view — he is so used to living in Paris and life in general 
that he only notices the most important matters—so he does not even no- 
tice all sorts of small things which other people fret about —he just takes 
everything in his stride and tries to look on the sunny side of life... that is his 
philosophy and Vincent’s too—and by doing that he is very happy in his 
marriage. There is one great drawback — that I have [xxx]'” artistic feelings 
—how I have longed to have something of Anne Dirks in me—who would 
first have appreciated him and then empathised with him — I cannot do that. 
I used to think certain things were beautiful once and I enjoyed them a lot — 
(I am thinking back to the time when I read Shakespeare), but I cannot de- 
scribe any of it to you anymore—I no longer feel or think about anything 
greater than ordinary everyday events —that sometimes irritates Theo [...]. 
And if I hear all those theories about art and cannot understand a word of it, 
then I think it is unbearable but how can I suddenly change and throw 
everything I used to believe in overboard? Perhaps things will get better lat- 
eron. [...] 
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My god Ihave always lived in such a world of my own, without the slight- 
est ahnung ™* of the real world outside. But it is just a well— now [have left it 
for good and I only have to deal with reality. That is very fitting too —but it 
does take some getting used to.” 


Initially the relationship between Theo and Jo and Andries and Annie was 
an uphill struggle. Their first evening visit to the Cité Pigalle in April 1889 
ended in disappointment. In Jo’s view Annie was ‘insufferable’ and because 
of this Andries was in a ‘dejected’ mood.”° Annie’s sudden trip to Holland 
at the beginning of May surprised Jo because it was: ‘a few days before her 
wedding anniversary and she will probably not be back for Dries’ 
birthday.” To make matters worse she went off only a few weeks after hav- 
ing claimed that they could not afford to attend Theo and Jo’s wedding.” 
During Annie’s absence, Andries went to Jo and Theo’s for his meals, ‘he is 
getting happier and more high-spirited every day’, Jo wrote to Mien on 11 
May, ‘as far as I am concerned she can stay away a little longer.” Annie’s 
comments when she returned about the way in which Andries had been 
looked after were characteristic of the cold war between the two sisters-in- 
law. Jo was so annoyed she told Mien: ‘and just imagine, Annie did not say a 
word about the food—only “how awful Dries is looking” and Dries said 
“Madame J[oseph]| could not cook rice”, well, that is not a very nice thing to 
say, is it?””’* Although she would rather have had nothing to do with Annie, 
Joreported that Theo did not think it was a good idea for them to be on such 
bad terms’. Resigning herself to his point of view she continued: ‘I shall try, 
but do you really believe it will ever be any different? We shall ask them 
round to dinner this week all the same.” 

The relationship had somewhat improved by the summer. On 18 August, 
during Cor van Gogh’s visit, both couples took the guest out for along walk 
in the woods of St Cloud and stopped for two picnics. ‘We had just about 
everything’, Jo informed Mien, ‘Annie had a meat loaf —I had a boiled ox’s 
tongue and cold meat, Annie also had a bread pudding and cake—we had a 
currant loaf from Breda and cheese -—the boys fetched a bottle of wine and 
plums from somewhere nearby and then we had a delicious meal sitting on 
the grass. [...] It was a delightful day and it was not expensive either —every- 
one had really enjoyed themselves but Dries said that Annie had a touch of 
rheumatism from sitting in the grass, whichis rather ashame.””° 


In 1889 Theo’s health gave great cause for alarm. In the correspondence 
from Jo to her relations this subject is mentioned frequently. The complaint 


referred to most was a cough, which had been tormenting him for ‘two 
years solid’. There was also some talk of serious attacks of pain. In late May 
Jo wrote to Mien: ‘Theo is not terribly [well] — he is coughing a bit and has a 
very painful leg, either rheumatism [...] or this too is related to his heart con- 
dition. [...] he was also dead tired in the evenings.” By the middle of July the 
cough was still troubling him, and Theo looked ‘thin and pale’, even though 
he still had an appetite ‘like a wolf —in the mornings he starts with a raw egg 
in cognac — then he breakfasts on a large cup of chocolate milk ‘because he 
adores it just like Dries, he prefers it in the evenings too, he also eats well at 
12 o'clock and in the evening— always serving himself double portions of 
meat — and then I give him a piece of chocolate to take with him to eat at 4 0’- 
clock — but nothing helps.””” 

It only became clear in 1889, when Theo had to be medically examined in 
order to take out a life assurance policy, that there were warnings of amore 
serious illness. Jo complained to Mien that it had been a rotten day ‘with 
that wretched assurance, he had to be examined for it, and my heart was in 
my mouth because the doctors are so rough at times, and he is not very well 
at the moment as you know. I dare not look at him when he came home, but 
he was very cheerful—they had not said anything —that made me feel so 
happy — but in the evening a letter arrived saying they would not accept 
him.’ This rejection was a disillusionment and Theo felt he had let his family 
down. ‘Ikeep telling him that I attach no importance to it’, Jo wrote to Mien, 
‘and I am doing my best to talk him round, but I am so sorry this has hap- 
pened to him and I am so afraid that he is worrying about it. [...] Make sure 
nobody writes a single word about it or alludes to it in any way — for heav- 
en’s sake make sure they do not do that.” 

Theo’s poor health in general made Jo extremely apprehensive when a 
flu epidemic hit Paris that winter. In January 1890 she wrote to Mien: ‘oh 
when will the influenza be over, to me it is like asword of Damocles forever 
hanging over our heads —I never really have amoment’s peace. You keep on 
hearing about sudden deaths—the most depressing illnesses—and the flu 
has already been circulating for a long time—and everyone you speak to 
says “van Gogh should be careful — because once you do not have much re- 
sistance.” I would like to keep him at home all the time, in bed if necessary — 
but of course there is no question of that.’’° But Theo was spared the flu, 
and at the end of January the birth of their child gave rise to new emotions. 


Vincent Willem van Gogh came into the world on 13 January 1890. Jo’s 
mother had arrived in Paris on 24 January, and Wil van Gogh on 2 January, 
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the two of them were to take care of the housekeeping between them.” 
Theo wrote to his brother, the child’s godfather: ‘Jo has got through the 
worst part. She has given birth to a beautiful boy, who cries a lot, but looks 
healthy. My poor little wife has gone through a lot of pain, because the wa- 
ters broke too soon, but fortunately we had an excellent doctor who 
demonstrated exceptional patience, as anybody else in his position would 
most certainly have delivered it with forceps. Jo is doing very well [...] As we 
told you, we are naming him after you & I hope that he may be as deter- 
mined & brave as you are.”* During her confinement and the weeks after- 
wards the mother was in excellent health: she fed the baby herself, who 
drank ‘vast quantities’, put on the right amount of weight and looked 
‘healthy and strong’. 

From the middle of March when her mother had returned home after 
helping for seven weeks, Jo was left to run the household and take care of 
the baby all on her own. She began to be troubled by heavy bleeding, which 
the doctor described as a ‘retour de couches’.“* Shortly afterwards she was 
confined to her bed. Theo wrote to his mother: ‘Annie came to help during 
that time & stayed the night when I was out of town on business. [...] Our 
son in growing just fine |...] We now give him two feeds of cow’s milk dur- 
ing the night, because Jo just could not manage. I would like her to give him 
a bottle here, during the day, but up to now she has preferred to breastfeed 
him.”5 Jo’s complaint was ascribed to over-tiredness, and after a great deal 
of hesitation they decided to have the housekeeper come in for the entire 
day. In this way Jo was able to spend more time with her child without get- 
ting too worn out. 

At that moment Theo’s physical condition was again quite poor. Jo 
wrote to Mien: “Theo is not well again after his trip—he went to Gruby””’ 
and has yet another remedy for his cough, but he looks very ill and is always 
shivering and does not have much of an appetite.’ She intimated what had 
caused it: ‘the business which he was involved in has been generally disap- 
pointing, that is partly to blame, and then to add to it we have still not re- 
ceived a letter from Vincent!’*° 


Vincent goes to Auvers 

Vincent, who was still in a psychiatric nursing home was once again in a 
deep crisis which was to last two months. It occurred after a short visit to 
Arles on 22 February 1890. Apart froma short bout of illness in January, he 
had been doing quite well up until then. It happened precisely at a moment 
when his work was beginning to attract attention. In January, six of his 


paintings were on show at the annual exhibition of Les XX in Brussels."° 
Moreover, in that same month, the influential critic Georges-Albert Aurier 
published a favourable review of his work in Le Mercure de France.*° And, 
ten of Vincent’s paintings were on show at the opening of the Paris Salon 
des Indépendents on 19 March. Theo had hoped that Vincent would be able 
to attend, but his continuing illness prevented him from being present." 
On 1 April the director of the nursing home informed them that Vincent 
was in a state of permanent confusion, but at the same time he said he was 
confident that the crisis would eventually be suppressed.” 

At the end of April Theo wrote to Mien: “That poor fellow is still sick. The 
Dr. wrote to us just recently that he has been sitting with his head in his 
hands for weeks & when anyone speaks to him he gestures that he wants to 
be left alone. How terrible, would you not agree?’* Nevertheless it was 
around this time that his mental confusion disappeared, although Vincent 
remained in an extremely depressed mood.** Theo wrote to his mother: 
‘The day before my birthday I said to Jo: if only a letter from Vincent would 
arrive then I would have nothing left to wish for, and low and behold the let- 
ter came, and although it appears that he does not yet feel very strong & 
calm, some progress is being made, because he can write again. |...] He 
longed more than anything else to be allowed to leave the nursing home & 
then to come here, for instance accompanied by somebody from the 
home.”*> This was when Vincent’s old wish to move up North, made in Sep- 
tember 1889, resurfaced. He had already been reviewing various options, 
like moving in with another artist.'° 

Camille Pissarro had already advised Theo, in October 1889, to entrust 
Vincent’s care to doctor Paul-Ferdinand Gachet in Auvers-sur-Oise, a vil- 
lage close to Paris.’*” It was not until the end of March 1890 that Theo met 
Gachet, who held a surgery in Paris for a few hours a week; his first impres- 
sions of him were favourable.'** On 16 May 1890 Vincent, who had in the 
meantime been declared cured, travelled by train from Tarascon to Paris. 
His brother fetched him from the station the next morning and took him 
home with him. Jo wrote about their first meeting: ‘I had thought I would 
see an invalid, but in front of me stood a sturdy, broad-shouldered man with 
a healthy complexion, a happy expression and a very determined look; [...] 
Apparently there had been such a sudden change in his condition again, be- 
yond all description [...] My first thought was “He is completely healthy, he 
looks a lot stronger than Theo.”’ Vincent was moved when he saw his tiny 
sleeping namesake, which he impressed upon them should not be spoilt too 
much."? 
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Vincent had realised in advance that he would not be able to stand Paris 
for very long; for him the bustle of the city was in sharp contrast to the rest 
and seclusion of the nursing home. After staying there only three days he 
travelled on to Auvers, where he went to lodge in the guest house as 
planned." In Paris Vincent had once again met Andries Bonger, and his fel- 
low Dutchman had the following to say about him to his parents: ‘Vincent 
the painter has already left.—I spoke to him on Sunday evening. He looks 
better than he ever has, and has become rather fat. He talked quite normally 
and was cheerful.—I think it is good for him that he is out of the nursing 
home.—”* 

The meeting with Vincent was a welcome excuse for Andries to break 
the monotony of his day off; otherwise he got ‘so terribly [bored], alone 
with Annie.’ Boredom was symptomatic of their relationship. In early 
1890 Jo wrote to Mien: ‘It seems to be a sad state of affairs between Dries & 
Annie —they hardly talk about one another nor, if they are together, to one 
another.” But in April Jo let her know: “When Annie was with me I talked 
to her a lot about all kinds of things—she said the second year of her mar- 
riage had been much better than the first — and you know how dreadful that 
was at times — and now they have learnt how to remain on amicable terms 
[...] you cannot imagine how Annie has changed — become much more nor- 
mal. [...] The child is a subject of common interest for Annie and me, that 
means that we no longer bore one another when we are together, because 
there is always something to say about him.” 


On Sunday 8 June 1890, Theo, Jo and their little son visited Vincent, who 
meanwhile felt at home in Auvers and had become friendly with doctor Ga- 
chet. He picked them up from the train at around midday, and they ate at 
Gachet’s.“Then my little namesake was first introduced to the world of ani- 
mals, as living there are 8 cats and 3 dogs, as well as many chickens, rabbits, 
ducks, pigeons &c. But for the time being, he does not seem to be able to 
fathom much of it. However he was looking well, and so were Theo and Jo. 
It was avery comforting feeling to be closer to them.” 

However, a week after their jaunt Theo informed his brother that Jo ‘was 
not too well’; though he hoped it would prove to be nothing serious. It ap- 
peared to be the recurring problem of serious blood loss again. Jo stayed in 
bed during the week starting 16 June, and the rest seemed to have cured her 
affliction.’° Almost immediately afterwards little Vincent was taken ill. An- 
nie wrote to Mr and Mrs Bonger about it on 30 June. ‘Fortunately he is bet- 
ter now, but the doctor was very worried about him. It was his teeth; Net 


will not believe it, but lam sure of it, and what is more the doctor said so. [...] 
He was better again today, and smiled the way he usually does. He does not 
look ill, just a little weary; and he has not lost any weight. He wolfed down 
his milk; the ass’s milk agreed with him. [...] In short, he has pulled through. 
You can understand why Net and Theo do not look very healthy. They 
hardly slept a wink last week. I hope that the child will calm down a little 
now. He was in such pain, it made my stomach turn, and his little head was 
soaked the whole time.”*’ 

At the end of June Theo wrote to Vincent about the sickness: ‘We were 
terribly worried, because our darling has been seriously ill, but fortunately 
the doctor, who was worried himself, said to Jo yesterday: “You will not 
lose your baby through this.” The parents did not blame it on teething 
problems, but on an infection, caused by contaminated cow’s milk. Theo 
continued ‘Here in Paris the best milk you can get is still pure poison. Now 
we are giving him ass’s milk & that has done him good [...] Jo conducted her- 
self admirably, as you can well believe. A real mother, but she was very 
tired, much too tired; if only she can regain her strength again without hav- 
ing to suffer any new ordeals.’ According to Theo, ‘in general life is hard-go- 
ing [for Jo] nowadays’. There was also the question of whether they should 
rent a different apartment, ‘you know the one I mean, in the same building 
on the first floor.” 

This plan to move house was first mooted on 25 April 1890, when Theo 
wrote to Mien Bonger: ‘this means there is now an empty apartment on the 
1* floor, the one at the far corner where n° 6 is; three rooms like ours, but 
two boxrooms like our guest room, with a big kitchen too. Storage cup- 
boards, and that sort of thing, for the same rent, that is if we sign a contract 
committing us to stay for three years’; in the slightly larger flat Jo would be 
able ‘to take on a maid’, which as far as housekeeping was concerned would 
lighten her load.*? Theo had even raised the question of whether they 
should not leave Paris altogether and move to the country, to Auvers, or 
perhaps even to Holland. And whether he should not give up his position at 
Boussod & Valadon and take the risk of establishing his own art dealer’s 
business should ‘those penny-pinchers’ refuse to give him a raise — because 
despite all his hard work he was not ina position to spare Jo money worries? 
Vincent was not to worry about it, ‘and soon, when Jo has recuperated a lit- 
tle & the baby is better [...] you must spend a few days here, at least a Sunday 
and a couple more days’. In a postscript Theo wrote: My mind is made up; 
when I go out of this door, the first thing I am going to do is rent the apart- 
ment in question.”°° 
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On 5 July Theo had written to Vincent that Andries and Annie would 
probably move into the apartment on the ground floor under their new flat, 
‘ifthe two women can get on, it bodes well for the future. It is very likely that 
Dries will join us.’ That remark was probably areference to the possibility 
of Andries joining Theo in setting up their own business.’ 

In the very same week, on 6 July, Vincent took his brother up on his invi- 
tation and went to Paris. The visit was anything but a success. In her intro- 
duction to the edition of the letters published in 1914 Jo wrote: ‘we were ex- 
hausted by our baby’s serious illness, Theo had brought up his old plan of 
leaving Goupil’s and starting his own business again, and Vincent was not 
happy about the room his paintings were being stored in so they spent the 
whole day talking about moving to a larger apartment, in short they were 
days full of worry and tension. 

Vincent also had a great number of visitors, including Aurier [...] and 
Toulouse Lautrec™, [...] Guillaumin’* was also planning to go and see him, 
but Vincent could no longer cope, and instead of waiting for him to call 
round, he left for Auvers in a great hurry.”°> Andries Bonger also went 
round to the house when Vincent was there, and they probably had a rather 
emotional discussion about his moving to the flat beneath Theo’s and their 
plan to set up in business together.’ They would certainly have discussed 
whether it was sensible for Theo to give up his steady job — considering that 
he had not only his own family to support but his mother’” and Vincent too. 
Another topic must have been whether Theo stood any chance of making a 
success of his new business as an independent art dealer. 

Jo’s line of argument that day would probably have been that the enter- 
prise was unlikely to succeed, because in addition to his own family, Theo 
had to find the money to support his mother and Vincent. The whole dis- 
cussion must have been very painful for the mentally unstable Vincent, and 
itis most likely that he would have considered it to be areproach. 

The day after he visited them Vincent wrote to Jo and Theo: ‘We are all in 
a muddle now, and I get the impression that it makes little sense to demand 
a clear description of the situation we are in. am a little surprised that you 
seem to want to force the issue even though you cannot agree with one an- 
other about it. Can I possibly do anything to help? Perhaps not, but maybe I 
have done something wrong, or can I do something for you?””* Jo subse- 
quently wrote him a reassuring letter (which has not been preserved), to 
which Vincent replied around 10 July: ‘Jo’s letter was a revelation for me, a 
release from the fear that had been tormenting me since | shared those 
difficult & exacting moments with you which were worrying for us all. It is 


no small] matter if you consider that our daily bread is endangered. Once I 
got back here I still felt very depressed and the storm clouds gathering over 
you continued to threaten me too. What is to be done? You see, I am trying 
to be fairly good-humoured, but my life is blighted at the root, I too can no 
longer stand with two feet firmly on the ground. I was afraid—not very 
afraid, but still a little — that you would not love me anymore because I ama 
burden on you, but Jo’s letter is the living proof that you are very well aware 
that I work and slave away just as hard as youtwo do.’°? 

A few days later it was decided that Jo, who was overtired and in poor 
health, would go to her family in the Netherlands fora rest. On 14 July, Theo 
informed Vincent of their departure, writing that they were first heading 
for Leiden, and that he would probably be back in Paris in eight days time. 
He also referred back to Vincent’s last letter: ‘We are very pleased that you 
are no longer so affected by those unresolved questions as you were when 
you were here. Really the danger is not as great as you thought.’ He let him 
know that although he had set his employers an ultimatum when he asked 
for a raise in salary, and had demanded they reply within eight days time, he 
had still heard nothing — even though the date given in the ultimatum had 
expired. But Theo’s greatest indignation was reserved for Andries Bonger: 
‘Dries on the other hand has proved to be a great coward & he is probably 
under his wife’s thumb. He had the nerve to say that I have done nothing for 
him other than trying to arrange that they come and live in the apartment 
beneath ours so that we will be able to use his wife as a sort of maid. I cannot 
believe that those are his words. Nevertheless I did not think that his wife 
was so senseless. That is the second time that he has withdrawn at the deci- 
sive moment & you can vouch for the fact that when we were talking about 
it he told me plainly that I could depend on him. I really cannot understand it 
at all, unless it is his wife who is hesitating. That is the way things are.”””° 

The fact that Theo reported Andries’ withdrawing from renting the 
apartment as being ‘the second time’ he had done something like this at the 
decisive moment, must have been a reference to his pulling out of their 
plans to run a joint business sometime before. This must have come as a 
heavy blow for Theo, because on 7 July when he asked his employers for a 
raise, he probably did so with the prospect of Andries’ financial support at 
the back of his mind. He had even threatened to leave Boussod’s if they 
were not prepared to meet his demands.” 
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Vincent’s death 

On 15 July 1890 Theo and Jo and little Vincent set off for Leiden. Theo set 
off once again for Antwerp and Brussels on business on 17 July, and did not 
see Jo again until 3 August. In this fairly short period of separation they ex- 
changed an estimated 25 letters, of which 20 have been preserved.” 

The letters show their love and mutual attachment in a way that is often 
quite moving, and also their great love for the tiny Vincent. Of course other 
matters are discussed too. First there was Theo’s problem with his bosses, 
which had to be solved within a short period of time. The second subject 
was the renting of a different, slightly larger apartment in Cité Pigalle no. 6 
in the same building as their existing home. Despite earlier promises, a 
number of improvements would only be carried out if the tenant financed 
them and as there was such a commotion about his position at Boussod, 
Theo shied away from these sudden expenses. Their moving house seemed 
to be out of the question, but eventually it still went ahead. 

In addition the letters contain important information on the relationship 
between Theo and Jo and Vincent. At first Vincent’s anxiety and alarm after 
his visiting them in Paris on 6 July seemed to have been dispelled by Jo’s re- 
assuring letter. Nevertheless he was haunted by the idea that he was a bur- 
den on his brother, and he referred back to what he called the ‘domestic 
quarrel’. On 1g July Theo received a letter from Vincent— which has not 
been preserved — which had been sent on to him and Jo in the Netherlands, 
and was afterwards sent on by Jo to Theo who was already back in Paris. 
Theo wrote to her on 20 July ‘from Vincent’s letter I understand that by do- 
mestic quarrel he means my attempts to persuade everyone of the sound- 
ness of my ideas in the business discussed with Dries. That is the only expla- 
nation I can give, it is certainly not clear.’ Vincent’s letter was apparently so 
emotional that Theo was worried about the state of his health: ‘I just hope 
he is not melancholy nor about to take a turn for the worse, because every- 
thing was going so well.” 

On 22 July he wrote to Vincent: ‘Jo has sent me your letter from Holland, 
which had first been sent on to us here, & I read it with some amazement. 
What do you mean by serious domestic quarrel? I admit we were all very 
tired from constantly agonizing over our future, and I agree I did not know 
what to do for the best in the question of my business, but all the same I real- 
ly do not understand what you are referring to when you talk about a 
tremendous argument. Do you mean the discussion with Dries? Of course, 


I would rather he had the courage to be more enterprising, but that is the 
way he is, and that is no reason to end the friendship. Do you mean — but I 
cannot imagine that could be it— that you consider a serious domestic quar- 
rel to be when Jo asked you not to hang the Prevost’”* where you wanted to 
put it? She did not mean to hurt your feelings & would undoubtedly have 
preferred it if you had left it hanging where it was, rather that than your get- 
ting angry aboutit. [...] No, ifitis more than that, I would advise you to stop 
worrying about it, because it is not worth getting upset about. [...] Our lives 
are So intricately intertwined, even more so now we have our child, that you 
do not have to be afraid that a small difference of opinion, like the one you 
witnessed, could lead to a disagreement that would be difficult to resolve. I 
would not want you to think that.’ 

Vincent answered Theo’s letter on 24 July. ‘Although I might want to 
write to you about a great number of matters, firstly I have completely lost 
my taste for it and what is more! do not see the point. I hope your bosses de- 
cided favourably when you returned. As far as maintaining the peace in 
your family is concerned, I am convinced that you can do it, but I am also 
sure that it is threatened by storm clouds. [...] I can see absolutely no pur- 
pose in discussions in which both sides go to great lengths to establish who 
was right and who was wrong. It would not interest me anyway. Here 
things are moving fast. Dries, you and I, are we not more convinced of that, 
do we not understand that somewhat better than the women? Good luck to 
them, we cannot even count on having a quiet talk. For myself Iam devoting 
all my attention to my canvases.””° The next day Theo wrote to Jo that he 
had found Vincent’s letter ‘once again so incomprehensible; we did not 
have areal argument, neither with him nor with each other. He did not even 
know that Dries had refused to join forces with me.””’ Jo had no explana- 
tion for this either, but thought that nothing much had happened: “What 
could Vincent be referring to? Did we go so far the day he was here? Dear- 
est darling, Ihave made up my mind never to squabble with you again — and 
always to do what youare keen on doing.” 

Theo’s attempt (and Jo’s earlier attempt) to remove Vincent’s anxiety 
had obviously had little effect. It would appear that he and Jo had not re- 
alised what a responsibility it was for Vincent to be financially dependent. 
That incomprehension would explain—at least partly-why on 22 July 
when Theo wrote to Vincent he did not inform him about the meeting with 
his bosses the day before — whereas he did tell his mother and Jo.’ It would 
seem to be a legitimate assumption that Vincent would have been greatly 
relieved if he had known that Theo was not to be fired and that he was not 
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yet going to risk starting his own business. However Vincent knew nothing 
about this, and answered Theo on 24 July that he did not want to go into the 
matter any further."*° But all the same, the further drift of this letter —his last 
~ does not leave an impression of complete desperation. | 

If all the letters from July 1890 are reviewed, it is difficult to avoid the im- 
pression that the realisation that he was a great financial burden on Theo’s 
family weighed heavily upon Vincent, and that this may be part of the rea- 
son for the frame of mind he was in when he resorted to committing sui- 
cide. On 27 July he shot himself in the chest. He died two days later, with 
Theo at his side, and was buried on 30 July in Auvers. 


1 August 1890 — 29 JanuariI89gI 
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Theo’s last months 

‘One cannot write how sad one still is nor find solace in pouring out one’s 
heart on paper. [...] It is a sadness which will weigh upon me for along time, 
and will certainly not leave my thoughts as long as I live, but if one should 
want to say anything it is that he himself has found the rest he so much 
longed for’, was how Theo expressed his feelings in a letter to his mother on 
1 August 1890." Mrs van Gogh wrote to Jo in similar words: the only thing 
which could soften the blow of Vincent’s death was the knowledge that he 
could now finally rest in peace ‘from that tireless striving and struggling and 
suffering.” 

On Wednesday 30 July 1890 friends from Paris and elsewhere had as- 
sembled in Auvers to decorate the room the coffin was lying in with paint- 
ings and flowers, and then to accompany the dead artist to the nearby ceme- 
tery. ‘He is buried ina sunny spot in the middle of the cornfields & the ceme- 
tery does not have that unpleasant atmosphere of Parisian cemeteries. D’ 
Gachet spoke very beautifully; I gave a few words of thanks & then it was 
over’, according to Theo in his short description of the ceremony to Jo. He 
wrote that he first wanted to go and see his mother ‘to tell her everything 
[...] she is so very sad. If you can, come to Leiden as quickly as you can (Sun- 
day if possible), then we will go back to Amsterdam together afterwards.” 

Shortly after Vincent’s death, Theo set himself the task of making sure 
that Vincent was not forgotten. He wrote to his sister Lies that he had a duty 
to do so in view of Vincent’s talent. People must know that he ‘was a great 
Artiste [...] In time that will be recognised and many will be sorry that he 
was taken from us so soon [...]. lam planning to try and organise an exhibi- 
tion of his work in Paris in a few months time. I would like to show you 


everything all together for once; it is essential for one to see a lot of it togeth- 
er because then one understands it better. [...] If] can finda location, the ex- 
hibition will take place in October or the beginning of November; at that 
time the Parisian’s are in town.”*4 

In the middle of August, when Theo and Jo were staying in Amsterdam 
after their visit to Leiden, it became clear how bad Theo’s health was; he was 
close to complete exhaustion. But no matter how bad his physical condition 
might have been, the idea of an exhibition continued to occupy his 
thoughts. In his letter of thanks to doctor Gachet for his friendship to Vin- 
cent, for the good care he had taken of him during his illness and for the kind 
words spoken at the burial ceremony, he informed him—as a friend and 
great admirer of Vincent’s art—about his plans ; he already had a possible 
location too: ‘Aussit6t que je serai de retour j’ai intention d’aller voir Du- 
rand-Ruel pour voir avec lui sil y aura moyen de faire son exposition dans 
lune de ses salles.’”5 

A week after returning to Paris, Jo wrote to her parents: “The first days we 
were back were very difficult for Theo, and I was worried he would get very 
ill, but thank god he is much better now.’””° According to Jo, the fact that life 
returned to normal and that Theo had to go back to work straight away on 
18 August, acted as a distraction and lifted his depression to a certain de- 
gree. The main thing keeping Theo going must have been his plans for an 
exhibition. Without delay he arranged to meet Durand-Ruel on Wednes- 
day morning 20 August, which meant ‘the entire house had to be tidied up 
by 10 o’clock and arrangements made to have the baby looked after, be- 
cause Durand-Ruel was coming to see Vincent’s paintings for the exhibi- 
tion—he thought they were very good, but he has not come to a decision 
yet.””*” It was still a rather hurried visit. The famous art dealer stayed an 
hour, but had no time to go and see Vincent’s work from his Auvers period 
which was in store at the paint-seller and art dealer’s ‘Pére’ Tanguy.”* Du- 
rand-Ruel did not want to take a decision on an exhibition at that moment. 
He was worried that Vincent’s work might be too controversial, and could 
not make up his mind, but promised all the same that he would go and look 
once again ‘sometime next week’."*° 

There was more to encourage Theo. He wrote to his mother that ‘evi- 
dence of friendship & appreciation for [Vincent’s] talent & his character’ 
was still being disclosed; Camille Pissaro wanted ‘to make an immediate ex- 
change for a painting he liked [...] a mulberry tree, golden yellow in the au- 
tumn against a blue sky’; then there was Emile Bernard, who had told An- 
dries after the funeral that he considered Vincent ‘an absolute master’, and 
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further Serret'®°—whose judgment Theo greatly valued—had asked all 
kinds of things when viewing Vincent’s paintings ‘to find out how he came 
to have such masterly talents & sucha brilliant mind’."** However it was doc- 
tor Gachet’s visit that did him the most good and Jo had the following to say 
about it when writing to her parents: ‘Yesterday Dr Gachet came to our 
house for a meal for the first time and Theo was highly determined that we 
should give him a very good welcome, because he has been so friendly to 
Vincent and Theo. The impression Vincent’s death has made on himis strik- 
ing —he has not experienced anything like it since the death of his wife (20 
years ago), he says — he is working on a biography, making etchings after his 
paintings, talking and thinking about nothing but Vincent, he stayed until 12 
o’clock.”** Theo arranged immediately for the yet unwritten ‘biography’ to 
be published in the art journal Art et critique.’ 

Even though there was still absolutely no certainty about the exhibition 
at Durand-Ruel’s, its design was worked out in greater detail. If there was to 
be an extensive presentation of Vincent’s work then an accompanying cata- 
logue was essential. This was to be informative and contain a short biogra- 
phy, and might even be brightened up with illustrations and reproductions 
of a few relevant letters. Whatever happened there was to be no mention of 
Theo as an art dealer, because that would ruin the effect of paying homage 
to the dead artist.'** Theo asked the critic Aurier to take care of the publica- 
tion: ‘Vous avez été le premier a l’apprécier, non seulement pour son plus 
ou moins de capacité pour faire des tableaux, mais vous avez lu dans ses 
oeuvres et vous y avez trés exactement vu ’homme. Plusieurs litérateurs ont 
manifesté le désir d’écrir quelque chose sur lui, mais je leur ai demandé d’at- 
tendre, c’était pour vous laisser le temps de parler le premier...”°> Aurier felt 
very honoured by this request and gladly accepted Theo’s proposal.'”° 

Despite his promise to go and see Vincent’s paintings at Tanguy’s, Du- 
rand-Ruel did not get in contact with Theo during the last week of August 
as arranged. When Theo afterwards spoke to his son and heard ‘ that his fa- 
ther could probably be persuaded to part with a room when winter had set 
in’, it became clear that it was in fact a refusal.’” It was a sore blow, and thus 
in the near future there was no way there could be a large public exhibition. 
However, Theo would never stop blaming himself if he did not do every- 
thing in his power to bring ‘ces toiles de maitre’ to the public eye.’ As no 
better solution was in view, they decided to hang as many paintings as pos- 
sible in their new apartment, that Jo and Theo had decided to rent after all 
(the reduction of their overheads after Vincent’s death may have played a 
role in this). At least in this way people who were interested could get to 


know his work. And, it was fairly easy to arrange a presentation because as 
they were moving in September the new apartment would have to be re- 
arranged again anyway. 


The improvement in Theo’s health was short-lived. On 9 September Jo 
wrote to Mrs Van Gogh: ‘his health is so-so, the drops are effective, they 
calm him down and allow him to sleep less restlessly at night—if only it 
would stay warm, that is so good for his cough.”*? Theo was more categori- 
cal about his problems when he wrote a week later: ‘it is mainly in my head, I 
think it must be my nerves that still make me feel so wretched sometimes, 
and make it so difficult for me to do even the easiest work which involves 
using your brain.””°° The upheaval of moving to the new apartment on Sun- 
day 14 September must therefore have been unpleasant for Theo, made 
even worse by the moving men who contrary to the agreement dumped 
everything all over the place and made aterrible mess.” 

Theo could not arrange the alternative exhibition on his own; Emile 
Bernard seemed like the right person to assist him, for he had been ‘so 
good-hearted’ recently and he ‘loved Vincent so much and had known him 
for such a long time and very intimately too’. Moreover Bernard had of- 
fered his services already, when an exhibition at Durand-Ruel’s was still a 
possibility.*” Bernard agreed to help, on Sunday 21 they started to arrange 
the appartment and the paintings and the job was finished in a couple of 
days. Theo was very pleased with the final result. He wrote to his sister Wil 
that Bernard had even ‘painted the glass panes in the drawing room as if 
they were mediaeval stained glass portraying a shepherd with his sheep. 
That complements the room full of paintings. I wish you could see it all, you 
would enjoy it so much...’*° 

By the end of September Theo’s nervous exhaustion had become acute. 
In his view ‘those drops’ were making him hallucinate, giving him night- 
mares and making him ‘literally mad’; if he had not stopped taking them, he 
would certainly have killed himself.*°* But with or without medicine Theo 
was gradually beginning to lose his mind. Only shortly before, after some 
clumsy manoeuvres, he had been extremely worried about losing his posi- 
tion at Boussod and Valadon’s, now he was handing in his resignation with- 
out first securing support from elsewhere. 

Shortly after Jo’s birthday on 4 October Theo collapsed. After that his 
health deteriorated quickly. On 10 October Andries wrote to doctor Ga- 
chet: ‘Since yesterday my brother-in-law is in such a state of nervous ex- 
haustion that we are seriously worried about him. [...] The stress was 
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caused by a difference of opinion with his bosses, as a result of which he 
wants to set up in business for himself without delay. [...] My sister is at the 
end of her tether and does not know what to do.”®> Theo suffered from in- 
termittent symptoms of paralysis, was very aggressive and showed signs of 
madness. Andries took the initiative to have him admitted to La Maison 
Dubois, a hospital on the Fauborg Saint-Denis on Sunday 12 October and 
the following Tuesday he was moved to a clinic in Passy, 17 rue Berton.’”° 

On 16 October Andries wrote to his parents: ‘Net is not happy with what 
is being done, and keeps on wanting something else, because she thinks she 
knows Theo better and can tell what he needs.—I do not have to tell you how 
absurd her demands are. There was no possible course of action other than 
that which we have taken, and we must resign ourselves to it for the pre- 
sent.””°” In order to find out what the position was as far as Theo’s resigna- 
tion was concerned, Andries had approached H.G. Tersteeg, the head of 
the Hague branch of Boussod & Valadon. Tersteeg had arrived in Paris on 15 
October: ‘He was the only person who could find out what kind of mood 
messrs. B.V. & C. were in. [...] They said that there was no question of them 
accepting the congé’** Theo had given them, whatever might happen, he 
would remain their gérant until the end of the year. [...] Neither had Theo 
upset them; they had noticed quite clearly that he had not been well, and had 
done their best to put him at his ease.””°° 

Only a few details are known about further events in the middle of Octo- 
ber from the letter written by Andries to his parents. Tersteeg and Gachet 
visited the clinic Theo was staying in on Wednesday 15 October, but were 
not permitted to see him. From a distance, they were able to catch a glimpse 
of him walking in the garden, something he had not been able to manage up 
to then. Wil van Gogh had come to help Jo. Mrs van Gogh, ‘deeply sorrow- 
ful but very calm’, still hoped for a recovery, but Andries had no illusions as 
far as that was concerned: ‘Rivet said that his case is much more serious 
than Vincent’s, and that there was not a gleam of hope.’ Andries judged that 
they had to wait ‘until the doctors had given their opinion.— If his condition 
allows it, then the best thing would be for him to return to Holland and be 
admitted to a clinic there. The situation would eventually become unten- 
able here, so far away from everyone.-”° 

A month later Theo had improved so much that transferring him to the 
Netherlands was considered safe. Even so he was restrained by a straitjack- 
et and attended by two of the officials from the clinic in Passy when he was 
transported by night-train to Utrecht on the evening of Monday 17 Novem- 
ber 1890. Wil, Jo and tiny Vincent, travelled with him. Annie who had said 





Swatch of the curtain material in Theo and Jo’s bedroom, enclosed in letter 58. 





Victor Vignon, Winter landscape 





Victor Vignon, Woman in a vineyard, c. 1883. 


Vignon was friendly with Vincent and Theo. These canvases once hung in Theo and Jo’s dining room. 





Claude Monet, Landscape with figures, 1888 (The Art Institute of Chicago). 
Theo was very enthusiastic about this painting, as is shown in his description of it in letter 41. 


It hung at a Monet exhibition which Theo had organised. 





Paul Gauguin, On the banks of the Lake in Martinique, 1887. 


Theo and Vincent were so impressed by Gauguin’s work carried out on Martinique 


that they acquired the painting for their own collection. 





Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec, Young woman at a table, ‘Poudre de riz’, 1887. 


Theo bought the painting, which had just been completed, in January 1888. A month later the painter 
made his debut by having this work shown at the exhibition of Les Vingt in Brussels. 





Adolphe Monticelli, Vase with flowers, c. 1875. 


Just like Vincent, Theo had the greatest admiration for the work of Monticelli and bought 


no fewer than 6 of his paintings, including this still-life with flowers. 





Camille Pissarro, Landscape with rainbow, 1889. 


Pissarro gave this and a second design for a fan to his friend Theo to thank him for his support in his work as a dealer. 


Landscape with rainbow was supposed to be a special New Year's present for Jo. 
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Theo bought this draw 


George Seurat, Café chantant, 1887 





Vincent van Gogh, The pink peach tree, April/May 1888 (F 404 JH 1391). 


Right page, at the top: Vincent van Gogh, The pink orchard, April/May 1888 
(F555 JH 1380) 


At the bottom: Vincent van Gogh, The white orchard, April/May 1888 (F 403 JH 1378) 


Vincent considered these three paintings of flowering fruit-trees as a triptych. 


They hung in the drawing room of the Parisian appartment (letter 71). 
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Vincent van Gogh, The harvest, June 1888 (F 412 JH1440). 





Vincent van Gogh, Almond blossom, February 1890 (F 671 JH 1891). 


Vincent made this painting to mark the birth of Vincent Willem. 


Theo and Jo hung it above the piano in the drawing room. 





Ernest Quost, Field with hollyhocks, c. 1881-1890. 


Quost gave Theo this painting probably as a memento of Vincent, who had just passed away. 





Paul Gauguin, Portrait of Van Gogh, painting sunflowers, 1888. 


Gauguin painted this portrait when he was staying in Arles. He sent it to Theo in December 1888. 
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Vincent van Gogh, Sketch for ‘The garden of Daubigny’ and Sketch for a landscape from a letter 
to Theo (908/651), 24 July 1890. Theo mentions the sketches in letter 92. 






goodbye to them at the station with Andries wrote to her mother and fa- 
ther-in-law: “You have no idea how heart-broken we were to see him on 
Monday at the gare du Nord. I would so much have liked to go up to him and 
say goodbye, particularly because he can no longer speak any French nor 
comprehend it, and the men could not understand him either. But it was 
better not to. The journey must have made him dreadfully tired." 

The very next morning Theo was admitted to the Geneeskundig Ges- 
ticht voor Krankzinnigen (Institution for the Mentally Ill) in Utrecht. 
When he arrived he was very agitated and confused, had ‘not the slightest 
idea of time or place, [and spoke] nothing but incoherent words’. After hav- 
ing undergone a few examinations, in the afternoon he was given a bath 
‘which calmed him down alittle’, and after that they let him go to bed ‘in an 
isolation room where he more or less fell asleep’. At the end of the day they 
presented the diagnosis which had already been indicated in Paris, namely 
general paralysis asa result of a syphilis infection.” 

Less than a week after being admitted, Theo was visited by Jo who was 
staying with her parents. There was no question of their having a conversa- 
tion and when Theo pushed over a couple of chairs and the table the visit 
had to be called to a halt. Further information about the incident recorded 
in the files reveals: ‘His physical condition did not disappoint her — his men- 
tal condition did, a lot. We ourselves think both appalling & have said this 
quite openly.’ In a short time Theo had completely lost his mind. Words 
of comfort came from Mrs van Gogh and Wil, who wrote: ‘How painful 
that visit must have been. Still it is now confirmed. [...]] have been fright- 
ened all along. [...] Do you think he suffers much himself? He is not in pain, 
is he? But the tiredness and restlessness must be exhausting.’ 

Even though there was little hope of a better ending, Jo made the trip to 
Utrecht once again, this time in the first week of December with Wil and 
found Theo ina state of ‘reasonable calmness’. Their visit excited ‘him how- 
ever a great deal quite quickly’ and made him ‘even more upset’, so that ‘the 
adverse effects were felt for several days afterwards’. Thus the situation had 
not changed at all, Jo’s presence only aroused feeling of aggression in him. 
The prognosis written on 9 December ran ‘the man’s condition is in all as- 
pects utterly deplorable & at this moment his chances are poor.’ Later that 
month Jo was not admitted to see Theo because he was too nervous. He de- 
stroyed the flowers she had brought ‘almost immediately he was given 
them’.”» 

At the beginning of January 1891 the doctor tried to read a newspaper ar- 
ticle about Vincent with Theo, ‘but it appeared that he was unable to con- 
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centrate on it, even though he read the name & the date immediately’. Men- 
tally he was in a deplorable state, ‘he started to get ‘an increasingly blank ex- 
pression’. On 6 January Jo went to the hospital but she was advised against 
visiting him ‘because the patient is again unusually excited & noisy today.’”® 
A week later, on Tuesday 13 January Jo and Wil visited him once again. The 
circumstances were favourable, Theo was calm at that moment, but he en- 
tirely ignored them, he ‘could not care less’. 

The last notes in Theo’s file give a report of the week from 14 to 20 Janu- 
ary 1891. In this report it says that the patient has been put to sleep for the 
past few nights ‘in a padded cot, and for safety’s sake still in isolation’. The 
observations that had been recorded were not actually very different from 
the previous weeks. Nevertheless Theo died shortly afterwards, on Sunday 
25 January 1891. The file gives no information about his last days and hours. 
He was buried on Thursday 29 January in the Algemeene Begraafplaats 
(City Cemetry) in Utrecht.*” 


The legacy 

There are almost no family letters preserved from this last period, so little 
is known about how Jo experienced Theo’s sickness and death. The visits to 
the mental hospital and the talks with the doctors had soon made her realise 
that there was virtually no chance of recovery. With this in mind, she began 
to consider the future as the year 1890 drew to aclose. There was nothing to 
keep her in Paris, furthermore since Theo’s illness her relationship with An- 
dries had been very strained.** Acting on the advice of her friend Anna 
Veth-Dirks, in May 1891 Jo rented the Villa Helma on the Koningslaan, 
number 4, in Bussum, where she started to run a boarding house.” 

The first six months of her new existence were completely filled by day- 
to-day housekeeping worries, but when Jo had managed to find more of a 
routine, she was able to turn her attention to other matters and she began to 
make efforts — entirely in keeping with Theo’s plan—to stimulate more ac- 
knowledgment and appreciation of Vincent’s work. She became engrossed 
in Vincent’s letters, because with ‘each word, between each line’ she 
thought of Theo.””° 

In the Netherlands, Vincent could no longer be called a totally unknown 
artist, since in December 1890 enthusiastic reviews had appeared in the Al- 
gemeen Handelsblad (a high-quality daily newspaper with a large reader- 
ship) and De nieuwe gids (the most innovatory and influential literary and 
general cultural magazine, established in 1885). These publications had 
aroused interest and curiosity in his work. In 1892 and 1893 several exhibi- 


tions were organised in Rotterdam, The Hague and Amsterdam which Jo 
willingly helped to organise. In the following years a fairly large number of 
small and large presentations of Vincent’s paintings and drawings followed 
— extending over the entire country. Undoubtedly the high point in the Van 
Gogh reception in the Netherlands was the retrospective exhibition of 474 
works, which Jo organised very successfully in the Stedelijk Museum in 
Amsterdam in 1905. She was given a great deal of support in doing this 
from the artist and critic Johan Cohen Gosschalk (1873-1912), whom she 
married on 21 August 1901. He wrote an essay which appeared in the cata- 
logue accompanying the exhibition, which is particularly important be- 
cause it was the first to contain reliable biographical details on Vincent. 

Her second marriage did not bring Jo the great happiness she had hoped 
for either. Cohen Gosschalk was an insecure, solitary man in poor health so 
his death on 18 May 1912 must have evoked in Jo contradictory feelings of 
sorrow and relief. It meant the end of having to repeatedly encourage an in- 
secure artist to continue his work, and of taking care of a sickly, neurotic 
husband— Cohen Gosschalk suffered in later years from hosophobia (fear 
of infection). Nevertheless the retrospective exhibition of his work she 
arranged later that year at the art dealer’s C.M. van Gogh in Amsterdam, 
bears witness to her love and respect for her dead husband.” 

In 1914 Jo’s self-imposed job of ‘deciphering and ordering’ Vincent’s let- 
ters with the aim of publishing them as soon as ‘Vincent the painter’ had be- 
come generally recognised,” was completed with the publication of Vin- 
cent van Gogh. Brieven aan zijn Broeder. When working on this first edition 
she had been deeply moved by the infinitely delicate, tender and loving na- 
ture of their relationship, and this had gradually convinced her that Theo 
and Vincent should be reunited even after death.‘ In April of that same 
year she had Theo’s remains transferred to Auvers-sur-Oise, where the two 
brothers found their last resting place by one another’s side. 

After publishing this edition of letters, Jo’s efforts to increase Vincent’s 
fame at home and abroad continued unfalteringly. In addition to the tried 
method of exhibitions, she pursued her ideal by selling a great number of 
Vincent’s works of art. But the letters were an extremely important medi- 
um in this publicity campaign too. Therefore Jo with her good working 
knowledge of the English language had set herself the task of translating the 
hundreds of letters. Unfortunately, she was unable to complete this mam- 
moth assignment. In the last years of her life she suffered from Parkinson’s 
disease and was unable to write. Jo died in Laren on Wednesday 2 Septem- 
ber 1925. She was buried next to her second husband in the Zorgvlied ceme- 
tery onthe river Amstel. 
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NOTES 


From Jo Bonger’s diary. Four bound notebooks have been preserved with the diaries of Johanna (van Gogh-) 
Bonger. They cover the period from 26 March 1880 to 18 May 1897 (Van Gogh Museum, inv. b 4550 V/1986). 
But at times Johanna didn’t write in her diary for along time. The diary doesn’t contain any information about 
the engagement and marriage period. 

Hendrik Christiaan Bonger (1828-1904) and Hermine Louise Weissman (1831-1905), married on 5 July 1855, 
had ten children of which three died young. The other seven were: Carolina (Lien, 1856-1919), Hermina (Mien, 
1858-1910), Hendrik Christiaan (Henri or Han, 1859-1929), Andries (André or Dries, 1861-1936), Johanna Gezina 
(Jo or Nat, 1862-1925), Elizabeth Hortense (Betsy or Beb, 1870-1944) and Willem Adriaan (Wim, 1876-1940). 
This becomes clear from Jo’s diary. See, for Andries Bonger: F.W.M. Bonger-Van der Borch van Verwolde, 
‘Andries Bonger’, in: Jaarboek van de Maatschappij der Nederlandsche Letterkunde te Leiden, Leiden 1936-37, 
pp. 112-22; André Bonger en zijn kunstenaarsvrienden Redon — Bernard — Van Gogh, exhib.cat. Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam 1972; Henk Bonger, ‘Un Amstellodamois 4 Paris’, in: Dieuwke de Hoop Scheffer, Carlo van Hasselt 
and Christophert White (eds.), Liber amicorum Karel G. Boon, Amsterdam 1974, pp. 60-70; J.L. Locher, ‘De 
verzamelaar A. Bonger, een voorbeeld van de relatie tussen kunstenaar en publiek omstreeks de laatste 
eeuwwisseling’ in: Vormgeving en structuur, Amsterdam 1973, pp. 98-125. 

Letter from Andries Bonger to his parents, 27 August 1881 (inv. b 1673 V/1970). When referring to the ‘Specta- 
tor’, ‘gids’ and ‘Nederland’ Bonger meant the periodicals De Nederlandsche Spectator, De gids and Nederland. 
Theo was born on 1 May 1857. For the biographical facts (and those for Vincent) most use was made of: Jan 


6)? 


Hulsker, Vincent and Theo van Gogh. A dual biography, Ann Arbor 1990. See also: Chris Stolwijk, “Our crown 
and our honour and our joy”’, Van Gogh Journal (1997-98), pp. 42-57. 

Theodorus van Gogh (1822-1885) was a minister of the Dutch Reformed Community in Zundert, and in 1851 
married Anna Cornelia Carbentus (1819-1907). All their children were born in Zundert: Vincent Willem (the 
painter, 1853-1890), Anna Cornelia (1855-1930), Theodorus (Theo, 1857-1891), Elisabeth Huberta (Lies, 1859- 
1936), Willemina Jacoba (Wil, or sometimes Mien, 1862-1941) and Cornelis Vincent (Cor, 1867-1900). The rev- 
erend Van Gogh continued working in North Brabant until his death. After being a parson in Zundert he pur- 
sued his calling as a parson in Helvoirt (1871-1875), Etten (1875-1882) and Nuenen (1882-1885). 

Uncle Vincent van Gogh (1820-1888) got married in 1850 to Cornelia Carbentus (1829-1913), a sister of Anna 
Cornelia Carbentus whom the reverend Van Gogh married a year later. The two couples were very close, and 
Uncle Cent and aunt Cornelie (who remained childless) had a special preference for the children from the 
parson’s family. As a successful art dealer—from 1850 to 1871 he was a partner in Goupil’s—uncle Cent 
arranged for Vincent and Theo to join Goupil’s too. 


8. Letter from Andries Bonger to his parents, 22 April 1882 (inv. b1710 V/1970). 


g. Letter from Andries Bonger to his parents, 20 December 1884 (inv. b 1803 V/1970). Paul Bourget (1852-1935) 


10. 


12. 
13. 


14. 
15. 


was a French writer who initially became famous for his collections of poems, later mostly for his psychologi- 
cal novels. The collection loaned to Theo was probably Les aveux, which Andries had bought some time be- 
fore, as he reports in the above-mentioned letter. 

Conrad Busken Huet (1826-1886) had settled in Paris in 1876. 

See letter from Andries Bonger to his parents, 25 December [1884] (inv. b 1804 V/1970). 

Letter from Andries to Jo Bonger, 16 January 188s (inv. b 1025 V/1962). 

Huet’s Het land van Rembrandt, studies over de Noord-Nederlandsche beschaving in de zeventiende eeuw, ap- 
peared between 1882 and 1884. 

Letter from Rev. Van Gogh to Theo, 24 January 1885 (inv. b 2266 V/1982). 

Letter from Andries Bonger to his father, 31 March 1885 (inv. b 1811 V /1970); the last letter from Rev. Van Gogh 
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17. 
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19. 


20. 


21. 
22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 
26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 
31. 


32. 


33- 


to Theo dated 25 March 1885 (inv. b 2269 V/1982). See for the reports Theo received about his father’s ‘at- 
taque’ and death De brieven 490/- and 491/-. 

Letter from Andries Bonger to his parents, 4 April 1885 (inv. b 1812 V/1970). The memorial exhibition for Eu- 
géne Delacroix (1798-1863) was held from 6 March to 15 April 1885 in the Ecole Nationale des Beaux-Arts in 
Paris. 

See the letter Andries Bonger sent to his parents from Ghent, 26 July 1885 (inv. b1818 V/1970). 

See De brieven 525/419. The date recorded on the letter (6 August 1885) is not correct and should read c. 28 Ju- 
ly 1885. It is likely to have arrived in Nuenen on that date. On 6 August Theo wrote from Nuenen to Andries in 
Amsterdam: ‘Thank you for your letter of the 2nd; my mother also asks me to express her thanks for your 
friendly letter’ (inv. b 885 V/1975; see also Verzamelde brieven iv, Supplement 6). Andries had therefore been 
to Nuenen before 2 August. 

Letter (see note 18) The Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam was officially opened on 13 July 1885. Andries wrote on 
25 August 1885 to his parents: ‘When we entered the room with the bronzes [in the Louvre], [...] we could not 
suppress a whoop of joy: how calm and dignified it is if you compare it to the tastelessly decorated rooms in 
the Amsterdam Museum! What a shame that such a great building has turned out so badly. There it will stand 
for the coming ages, ... | think it will arouse the indigination of future generations.— But the paintings are still 
imprinted on our memory’ (inv. 61820 V/1970). 

Back in Paris Dries wrote to his parents: “We spoke so much about our Friday evening [on the way to Paris]! 
Willem was so silly’ (letter, 12 August 1885, inv. b 1819 V/1970). Adriaan Willem Weissman (1858-1923) was the 
eldest son of Adriaan Willem Weissman (1818-1881) and Wilhelmine Bernardine Stoerhaan (1830-?). 

Letter from Andries Bonger to his parents, 25 August 1885 (inv. b 1820 V/1970). 

Anne Marie Louise (Annie) van der Linden (1859-1931). 

Letter from Andries to Jo Bonger, 3 September 1885 (inv. b 1028 V/1962). Annie van der Linden worked as an 
au pair in England. As far as we know, the correspondence between Annie and Dries has not been preserved. 
Letter from Theo to Lies van Gogh, 28 December 1885 (inv. b 904 V/1962). 

Letter from Andries Bonger to his parents, 7 September 1885 (inv. b 1821 V/1970). 

See the letters from Andries Bonger to his parents, 4 and 8 October 1885 (inv. b 1825 V/1970 and b 1826 
V/1970). 

Cf. for example the letter from Lies van Gogh to Jo Bonger, 11 October 1885 (inv. b 3539 V/1984). Lies worked 
for the solicitor and attorney J.Ph.Th. du Quesne van Bruchem (1840-1921) and his invalid wife, Catharina Mar- 
ianne Louise van Willes (1850-1889), whom she nursed for years on end. 

Letter from Andries Bonger to his parents, 24 December 1885 (inv. b 1832 V/1970). 

Letter from Theo van Gogh to his mother, 12 January 1886 (inv. b 905 V/1962). 

Cf. letter from Jo Bonger to Lies van Gogh, 21 February 1886 (inv. b 3552 V/1984). 

They probably stopped exchanging letters because Lies van Gogh was expecting a child by her employer. In 
the summer of 1886 she travelled with Du Quesne to Normandy, where her daughter was born on 3 August, 
Hubertina Marie Mathilde Normance van Gogh (1886-1969). The child was left behind in Normandy so that 
they were able to conceal what had happened, even from her family, for quite some time. Lies and Du 
Quesne married after Mrs Du Quesne died, in December 1891. See Dual biography, pp. 457-58, and Benno 
Stokvis, Lijden zonder klagen. Het tragische levenslot van Hubertina van Gogh, Baarn1969. 

Letter from Andries Bonger to his parents, 17 March 1886 (inv. b 1838 V/1970). See as well Dual biography, 
p.241and The complete letters 462a. 

After arriving in Paris, Vincent only worked for a few months at the studio of the French history and portrait 
painter Fernand Cormon (1845-1924). The painters he met their included Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec (1864- 
1901) and Emile Bernard (1868-1941). 
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Letter from Andries Bonger to his parents, undated (probably 12 April 1886, inv. b 1841 V/1970). See also Dual 
biography, p.241and The complete letters 462a. 

Letter from Andries Bonger to his parents, 23 June 1886 (inv. b 1843 V/1970). 

Letter (incomplete) from Theo van Gogh to his mother, undated (probably end of July 1886; inv. b 942 
V/1962). 

De brieven 571/460. 

See letter1. 

See letter 1 and De brieven 571/460. Although uncle Cent was wealthy, childless and very fond of Theo he 


would not put the money forward, the reason for his refusing to finance the project was that he probably 
thought that the art (modern, impressionist) which Theo wanted to deal in would, as he saw it, be too great a 
financial risk. 

See letter1. 

Theo and Andries believed that starting their own business was a prerequisite if they were to be able to get 
married, as can be seen from what Theo wrote to Lies at the end of December: ‘Who knows what great 
changes will be brought about in Bonger’s life and in mine too if he is married & lives here, but there is no way 
of saying when that will happen. If one is not wealthy & does not have one’s own business it is a surprisingly 
large undertaking to set up and run one’s own household & one must really be carried along by a strong cur- 
rent to dare toriskit’ (letter, see note 24). 

Letter from Andries Bonger to his parents, 27 August 1886 (inv. b 1844 V/1970). 

From the medical files kept after Theo van Gogh’s admission to the Geneeskundig Gesticht voor Krankzinni- 
gente Utrecht in 1890 it appears that Theo had already been suffering from syphilis for some years. The symp- 
toms described by Andries from December 1886 (see the following text) are undoubtedly due to this illness: 
in the early stages the symptoms can disappear entirely after a while. See P.H.A. Voskuil, ‘Het medische 
dossier van Theo van Gogh’, in Nederlands tijdschrift voor geneeskunde 136 (1992), no. 36, pp. 1777-79. 

Letter from Andries Bonger to his parents, 31 December 1886 (inv. b 1867 V/1970). 

See the letter from Andries Bonger to his mother, 18 February 1887 (inv. b 1846 V/1970). 

See the letters from Theo van Gogh to his mother, 28 February 1887 (inv. b 906 V/1962), and to his brother 
Cor, 11 March 1887 (inv. b 907 V/1962). 

Letter from Theo to Wil van Gogh, 14 March 1887 (inv. b 908 V/1962). 

Letter from Theo to Wil van Gogh, 25 April 1887 (inv. b. 911 V/1962). 

Letter from Theo to Lies van Gogh, 19 April 1887 (inv. b 910 V/1962). 

Theo might have spoken to uncle Cent again, as Vincent had advised him to earlier on (see De brieven 
571/460). 

Nous verrons: We shall see. 

Letter from Theo to Lies van Gogh, 15 May 1887 (inv. b. 912 V/1962). 

From jo Bonger’s diary. 

She was in love with Johan Eduard Stumpff (1865-?), the son of acquaintances of the Bonger family. 

See letters1and 2. 

Letter from Theo to Wil van Gogh, 24 and 26 February 1888 (inv. b 914 V/1962). 

Letter from Theo to Wil van Gogh, 14 March 1888 (inv. b 915 V/1962). Theo’s new housemate was the Dutch 
painter Arnold Hendrik Koning (1860-1945), who from September 1887 to the end of May 1888 was staying in 
Paris to study and made friends with Vincent and Theo. In Vincent’s letters the name Koning is mentioned re- 
peatedly (see De brieven 580/464, 587/469 and 622/498a). For Koning’s memories of his time in Paris, see Han 
van Crimpen, ‘Friends remember Vincent in 1912’, in Vincent van Gogh. International Symposium [Tokyo 1985], 
Tokyo (The Tokyo Shimbun) 1988, pp. 83-85. Due to Vincent’s mediation, the Danish artist Christian Vilhelm 
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Mourier-Petersen (1858-1945) lodged at Theo’s apartment from June to the middle of August 1888 (see De 
brieven 615/490). 

Jo Bonger’s diary. 

De brieven 613/489, see also 615/490, 617/492. 

Letter from Andries Bonger to Jo, 2 October 1886 (inv. b 1030 V/1962). 

See Henk Bonger, op.cit. (note 3), p. 62. 

See De brieven 660/518. 

Wil van Gogh stayed in Paris from 15 August to around 2 September 1888 (see De brieven 617/492 en 633/W4, 
anda letter from his mother to Theo van Gogh, 15 August 1888, (inv. b 2421 V/1982). 

Meijer Isaac de Haan (1852-1895), before he went to Paris in 1888, was mainly a portrait and genre painter. He 
lived with Theo until the beginning of April 1889, left at the end of May for Pont-Aven and from there went on 
to Le Pouldu in August, where he shared a house for a while with Gauguin. Sometime during 1891 he returned 
to Amsterdam. His friend and pupil Joseph Jacob Isaacson (1859-1942) lived and worked mainly in Amster- 
dam. In 1888 he accompanied De Haan to Paris and became friendly with Theo van Gogh. In addition to writ- 
ing art reviews, Isaacson painted mostly portraits and biblical scenes. See De brieven 716 /T2 and 718/T3. 

Letter from Theo to Wil van Gogh, 6 December 1888 (inv. b 916 V/1962). 

See the letter from the Mayor and Aldermen of the Municipality of Utrecht to Johanna Bonger, 11 May 1888 
(inv. b 3750 V/1984), whereby Jo is honourably discharged from her role as a temporary substitute teacher 
starting from 14 May 1888. 

Letter from Andries Bonger to his parents, 31 May 1888 (inv. b1848 V/1970). 

From Seraing. 

franchement: frankly. 

C’est tout le contraire: It is exactly the opposite. 

Somme toute: Really. 

Letter from Andries Bonger to Jo, 12 September 1888 (inv. b 1033 V/1962). c'est un four tout plein: it is a com- 
plete disaster. 

Letter from Theo van Gogh to his mother, 21 December 1888 (inv. b 917 V/1962). 

Letter from Theo to Lies van Gogh, 24 December 1888 (inv. b 918 V/1962). 

See the letters 5 and 13. See for the events involving Vincent, who wounded himself during a crisis on 23 De- 
cember 1888, the letters 3, 4,6, 9 and 11. 

Letter from Mrs van Gogh to Theo, 10 February 1889 (inv. b 2427 V/1982). 

Letter 78. 

Letter 37. Autroisiéme a gauche: on the third floor to the left. 

Letter from Jo and Theo to Wil and Lies van Gogh, 26 April 1889 (inv. b 923 V/1962). 

See the letter mentioned in note 79 from Jo and Wil to Lies van Gogh. See for aunt Cornelie also the letters 68 
and 69; to thank her Theo and Jo went to visit her in the evening of 20 April (see letter from Theo to his aunt 
Geertruida Johanna’s Graeuwen-van Gogh, 21 April 1889, inv. b 922 V/1962). 

Madame Joseph was the cleaner/housekeeper, who was already in Theo's employ before Jo arrived in Paris 
(see letter 77). 

At Theo’s bosses’ house from the firm Boussod & Valadon. 

Letter from Joto Mien Bonger, 26 April 1889 (inv. b 4285 V/1984). 

Theo was informed of this decision on 19 April 1889 by Rev. Salles (letter, inv. b 1050 V/1962). See jan Hulsker, 
‘Vincent’s stay in the hospitals at Arles and St.-Rémy’, in Vincent. Bulletin of the Rijksmuseum Vincent van Gogh 
vol.1 (1971) no. 2, pp. 32-33. For Vincent’s feelings about the voluntary admission, see De brieven among others 


763/585, 764/T5, 765/586, 766/587, 769/T6 and 771/590. 
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Possibly F 404 JH 1391 or F1469 JH 1384. 

Notidentified. 

salle a manger: dining room. 

The 1889 World Exhibition was held in Paris from 6 May to 6 November. 

Theo got to know the painter Camille Pissarro (1831-1903) in 1885. He admired his work for its simplicity, for 
‘its rustic qualities which make it immediately clear that the man feels much more at ease in a pair of clogs 
than in patent leather boots’ (De brieven 800/116). They became friends, and when he could, Theo dealt in Pis- 
sarro's work. In 1887 at his gallery on the Boulevard Montmartre he organised a small exhibition with paint- 
ings by Pissarro and others, and in 1890 an exhibition of Pissarro on his own. It was through Theo that Vincent 
got to know this painter and his son Lucien. 

The Dutch painter Ferdinand Hart Nibbrig (1866-1915). 

femme de ménage: cleaning lady. 

discours: talk. 

De brieven774/T8. 

Letter from Jo to Mien Bonger, 11 May 1889 (inv. b 4287 V/1984). 

Letter from Jo to Mien Bonger, 25 May 1889 (inv. b 4288 V/1984). 

See De brieven 778/592 and 784/595. 

Vincent malade lettre suit: Vincent ill letter to follow. 

Letter from Jo to Mien Bonger, 9 August 1889 (inv. b 4292 V/1984). Two weeks later Jo wrote about this to 
Wil: ‘We have just received a letter written in pencil [De brieven 798/601] from him [Vincent] — he is not very 
well again and the doctor that keeps Theo informed of his progress now and again says he is getting better 
but very very slowly’ (letter, 23 August 1889, inv. b 944 V/1962). 

De brieven 801/604. 

See note 83. 

Letter from Joto her parents, 2 and 4 May 1889 (inv. b 4286 V/1984). 

See note 101. 

Hermanus Gijsbertus Tersteeg (1845-1927). 

Johannes Paulus Stricker (1873-1928). 

Pieter Andreas Martin Boele van Hensbroek (1853-1912), journalist, writer and bookseller for the publishing 
house Martinus Nijhoff in The Hague. 

See for this the following letters: Jo to Mrs van Gogh, 7 June 1889 (inv. b 943 V/1962; about H.G. Tersteeg); Jo 
to Mien Bonger, 9 August 1889 (inv. b 4292 V/1984; about J. Stricker); J. Stricker to Theo and Jo van Gogh, 2 
September 1889 (inv. b 2861 V/1982); Theo to his mother, 29 August 1889 (inv. b 925 V/1962; about Boele van 
Hensbroek); Jo to Mien Bonger, 23 August 1889 (inv. b 4293 V/1984), Theo to Wil van Gogh, 24 August 1889 
(inv. b 924 V/1962) and Willem Weissman to Jo, 2 October 1889 (inv. b 2890 V/1982; all three about Willem 
Weissman’s visit). See also De brieven 789/711. 

Ina letter to her parents (see note 101) on1 May, Jo wrote to tell them that on Theo’s birthday she had felt, ‘so 
awful in the afternoon’, maybe the first signs of her pregnancy. (Jo wrote to her friend Anna Veth-Dirks about 
both their pregnancies and confinements. The eight letters that have been preserved date from the period 
June 1889-5 October 1890. These can be found in the International Archives of the Women’s Movement in 
Amsterdam as they were donated to this organisation by the Vincent van Gogh Foundation.) 

De brieven789/T11. 

Letter from Mrs Bonger to Jo, around 23 June 1889 (inv. b 2877 V/1982). 

See also letter from Mrs van Gogh to Theo and Jo (17 July 1889, inv. b 2406 V/1982), who wrote the following 
about the way Joand Theo talked about the baby: ‘But dear children what an extraordinary year you have had, 
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you found one another, married and now have the hope of a third little man to look forward to, but it will be all 
right if itis a girl too, willit not?’ 

De brieven789/T11. 

Letter from Joto her mother and sisters, 27 and 29 June 1889 (inv. b 4290 V/1984). 

Letter from Jo to Mien Bonger, 9 August 1889 (inv. b 4292 V/1984). 

Letter from Joto Mien Bonger, 23 August 1889 (inv. b 4293 V/1984). 

Letter from Jo to Wil van Gogh, 23 August 1889 (inv. b 94.4 V/1962). 

Letter from Theo to Wil van Gogh, 24 August 1889 (inv. b 924 V/1962). 

At this spot a piece has been cut out of the notepaper; the few penstrokes which remain suggest that it must 
have said ‘no or little’. On the other side it says: ‘Sometimes | think | shall not live to see our child—| some- 
times feel so weak — but | do not mind because | have much [xxx] in my life and|am very grateful for it.’ Itis un- 
clear why this piece in particular has been cut out. 

ahnung: idea. 

Letter from Jo to Mien Bonger, 9 August 1889 (inv. b 4292 V/1984). 

See note 83. 

See note 101. Annie and Andries’ wedding anniversary was 3 May, Andries’s birthday 20 May. 

See the letters 52, 61, 62,77 and 78. 

see note 94. 

see note 95. 

Letter from Joto Mien Bonger, 16 June 1889 (inv. b 4289 V/1984). 

See note 114. 

See note 95. 

Letter from Joto Mien Bonger, 5 and 11 July 1889 (inv. b 4291 V/1984). 

Letter from Jo to Mien Bonger, 28 October 1889 (inv. b 4294 V/1984). 

Letter (incomplete) from Jo to Mien Bonger, 9 January 1889 [=1890] (inv. b 4299 V/1984). 

Wil van Gogh stayed in Paris from 2 January to 9 February 1890 (see De brieven 853/728). 

De brieven 848/127. 

Letter (incomplete) from Theo to his mother and Wil, around 3 March 1890 (inv. b 941 V/1962). 

Letter from Joto her mother, 14 March 1890 (inv. b 4301V/1984). 

Letter from Theo to Mrs van Gogh and Wil van Gogh, 15 April 1890 (inv. b 928 V/1962). 

See letter from Jo to Mien Bonger, 21 April 1890 (inv. b 4303 V/1984). 

Mr Gruby was Theo’s family doctor. 

See note 136. 

The opening of the exhibition took place on 18 January 1890. 

Georges-Albert Aurier (1865-1892), ‘Les Isolés: Vincent van Gogh’, Le Mercure de France, vol. 1, January 1890, 
Pp. 24-29. 

See letter from Theo to Wil van Gogh, 14 March 1890 (inv. b 927 V/1962), and De brieven 858/T29, 859/GAC 
40, 860/T30, 861/T31 and 862/T32. 

Letter from Dr. Théophile-Zacharie-Auguste Peyron (1827-1895) to Theo van Gogh, 1 April 1890 (inv. b 1063 
V/1962); see for the complete text Hulsker, op.cit. (note 84), pp. 43-44. 

Letter from Theo to Mien Bonger, 25 April 1890 (inv. b 4305 V/1984). Dr. Peyron’s message has not been pre- 
served. 

See De brieven 864/629. 

Letter from Theo to his mother, 3 May 1890 (inv. b 929 V/1962). 

See De brieven 802/605 and 803/717. 
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Docter Gachet (1828-1909) was himself an amateur artist and well-known to many impressionists. See De 
brieven 808/118 and 809/609. 

See De brieven 861/731. 

See the ‘Memoir of Vincent van Gogh’, The complete letters, p.L. 

See De brieven 869/631. 

Letter from Andries to his parents, 21 May 1890 (inv. b1852 V/1970). 

Letter from Jo to Mien Bonger, 25 November [1889] (inv. b 4298 V/1984). 

See note 130. 

See letter 136. 

De brieven 888/641a. For this day in Auvers, see further also ‘Inleiding Jo van Gogh-Bonger’, De brieven, pp. 
36-37. 

See De brieven 892/137 and 895/T38. 

Letter (incomplete) from Annie to her mother and father-in-law, 30 June 1890 (inv. b1855 V/1970). 

De brieven 899/T39. 

See note 143. See also the leter from Jo to Mien Bonger, 26 April 1890 (inv. b 4304 V/1984). 

See note 158. 

De brieven 901/T 40. 

See also letter 84, in which Theo complains about the lack of support he is getting from Andries, and his re- 
marks in letter 92 about the ‘combination’ which Andries would enter. Also what Theo wrote to Vincent on 
22 July about the ‘quarrels’ on 6 July would seem to indicate that Andries was already having doubts about 
setting up their own business: ‘Do you mean that discussion with Dries? Of course | would rather he had the 
courage to be more enterprising, but that is the way he is, and that is no reason to break up with him’ (De 
brieven 906/-). 

The French painter Henri Marie Raymond de Toulouse-Lautrec (1864-1901). 

The French painter Jean Baptiste Armand Guillaumin (1841-1927). 

‘Memoir of Vincent van Gogh’, The complete letters, p. 1. 

See De brieven 905/T41. 

See De brieven 899/T39. 

De brieven 902/647. 

De brieven 903/649. 

De brieven 905/T 41. 

See also De brieven 899/739. 

In letter 86 of 22 July 1890 Jo says she wrote every day, but no letters from her to Theo have been preserved 
covering the period 17-20 July. Her letter of 25 July 1890 has also been mislaid (see letter 93). 

Letter 84. 

A painting by Ch.E. Prevost, Vrouw met hond (Van Gogh Museum, inv. s 279 V/1962). 

De brieven 906/-. 

De brieven 908/65). 

Letter 92. 

Letter 93. However, on 31 August Jo wrote to Theo: ‘if only | had been kinder to him when he was with us!’ (let- 
ter 98) and a day later: ‘oh how much | would have liked to see him again to tell him how sorry | was that | was 
so impatient with him last time’ (letter 100). 

See letter 86 and letter 88, note1. 

See De brieven 908/651. 

Letter from Theo to his mother, 1 August 1890 (inv. b 934 V/1962). See Pickvance, A great artist is dead, pp. 56- 
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Letter from Mrs van Gogh and Wil van Gogh to Jo, 31 July 1890 (inv. b 1003 V/1962). See also Pickvance, A great 
artist is dead, pp. 52-53. 

Letter 101. Emile Bernard gave a detailed report of Vincent's funeral on 31 July 1890 in a letter to G.-A. Aurier 
(inv. b 3052 V/1985), published by Pickvance, A great artist is dead, pp. 32-38; see also Dual biography, 
Pp. 446-47. 

Letter from Theo to Lies van Gogh, 5 August 1890 (place of safekeeping unknown). Fragments of this letter 
were first published by Lies in E.H. du Quesne-van Gogh, Vincent van Gogh. Persoonlijke herinneringen aan- 
gaande een kunstenaar, Baarn 1910, pp. 95-97. See also Pickvance, A great artist is dead, pp. 72-73 and Dual biog- 
raphy, p. 450. 

‘|am planning to visit Durand-Ruel as soon as | get back, to see if it is possible to hold the exhbition in one of 
his halls.’ Letter from Theo to Paul-Ferdinand Gachet, 12 August 1890 (inv. b 2016 V/1982). For the complete 
text see Pickvance, A great artist is dead, pp. 142-43. In Paris at that time Paul Durand-Ruel (1831-1922) was the 
most important dealer in impressionist art. 

Letter from Jo to her parents, 22 August 1890 (inv. b 4307 V/1984). Jo wrote that Andries and Annie had visited 
on Sunday afternoon 17 August, so presumably Jo and Theo left Amsterdam on15 or16 August. 

Ibid. 

Paintings of Vincent’s were stored in the attic of a shop at no. 14 rue Clazel which belonged to the paint-seller 
and art dealer Julien Tanguy (1825-1894). The shop was a meeting place for modern artists, where work from 
Vincent and others was exhibited (Pabst, no. 225; see Dual biography, pp. 238, 379, 416). 

Letter (incomplete) from Theo to his mother and Wil van Gogh, 24 August 1890 (inv. b 936 V/1962). 

Charles Emmanuel Serret (1824-1900), French painter; he was a friend of Theo’s (see Pabst, no. 202). 

See note 189. The painting of the mulbery tree referred to (F637 JH1796) is now to be found at The Norton Si- 
mon Art Foundation, Pasadena. 

See note 186. 

Letter from Theo to P.-F. Gachet, 12 September 1890 (inv. b 2015 V/1982). Cited in A Retrospective, pp. 235-36. 
Gachet never actually wrote the article mentioned. 

See letter from Theo to G.-A. Aurier, 27 August 1890 (place of safekeeping unknown), cited in The complete 
letters T55, andinA retrospective, p. 234. 

‘You were the first to appreciate him, not just for his lesser or greater talents as an artist, you could read his 
work and you have seen the person behind it. Many writers have expressed a wish to write about him, but | 
have asked them to wait, to allow you time to answer first...’ Ibid. 

See the letter from G.-A. Aurier to Emile Bernard, 29 August 1890, cited in A retrospective, pp. 234-35. 

Letter from Theo to Mrs van Gogh, 8 September 1890 (inv. b 937 V/1962). 

See note 193. 

Letter from Joto Mrs van Gogh, 9 September 1890 (inv. b 4308 V/1984). 

Letter from Theo to Mrs van Gogh, 16 September 1890 (inv. b 938 V/1962). 

Ibid. 

See note 199 and Theo’s letter to Emile Bernard, 18 September 1890, published in The complete letters T56, 
A retrospective, pp. 236-37, and Dual biography, pp. 450-51. 

Letter from Theo to Wil van Gogh, 27 September 1890 (inv. b 947 V/1962: side 1-4, and b 2055 V/1982: side 
5-8). 

Ibid. 

Letter from Andries Bonger to Dr P.-F. Gachet, 10 October 1890 (place of safekeeping unknown), cited in Dual 
biography, p. 453. 

See the letter from Jo to P.-F. Gachet, 12 October 1890 (inv. b 2013 V/1982). See Dual biography, p. 453. 
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Letter from Andries Bonger to his parents, 16 October 1890 (inv. b 1860 V/1970). See also Dual biography, 
PP. 453-54. 

congé: dismissal. | 

Ibid. But Maurice Joyant, who was designated to be Theo’s successor a short time later at Boussod & Valadon 
was told when he was appointed: ‘Our manager, Van Gogh, who is suffering from some sort of madness, just 
like his brother the painter, is ina mental home, you must go and replace him, do whatever you want. He has 
accumulated a stock of atrocious things by modern artists which bring shame to this firm’ (cited in M. Joyant, 
Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec, vol.1, Paris 1926, p. 118; cited in Dual biography, p. 451). 

See note 207. 

Letter from Annie to Mrand Mrs Bonger, 26 November 1890 (inv. b 1863 V/1970). 

See the records on Theo van Gogh's admission to the ‘Geneeskundig Gesticht voor Krankzinnigen te 
Utrecht’ (Utrecht, Municipal Archives). 

Ibid. 

Letter from Mrs van Gogh and Wil van Gogh to Jo, 25 November 1890 (inv. b 2403 V/1982). 

See note 212. 

Ibid. The newspaper article concerned, entitled ‘Vincent van Gogh’, by the Dutch journalist and critic Johan 
de Meester (1860-1913), appeared in the Algemeen Handelsblad of 31 December 1890. See A retrospective, pp. 
246-57. . 

Receipt from the Municipal Treasurer of Utrecht for the burial rights for Theo van Gogh, 28 January 1891 (inv. 
b 3065 V/1962). 

See the letter from Andries to Jo, 8 January 1891 (inv. b 1868 V/1970). After Jo had left for the Netherlands in 
November 1890, problems arose in Paris, including difficulties about renting the apartment in the Cité Pigalle 
and the employment of Victorine, the housekeeper, and Andries had to follow Jo’s instructions in settling 
matters. In his view Jo had too little experience in these sorts of affairs, and he wanted a mandate from her to 
deal with matters the way he saw it. Jo must have complained about Andries to her friend Anna Veth-Dirks. 
She wrote to Jo: ‘I can well imagine that Dries is very bossy. He is just the type for it’ (letter, incomplete, Janu- 
ary 1891[?]; inv. b 1436 V/1962). 

Jo signed the municipal register of Bussum on 19 May 1891 (Bussum, Municipal Archives). She had taken Anna 
Veth-Dirks’ advice about where to find a suitable place to run a boarding house. She advised against Laren 
(with artists that accumulated debts) and Hilversum (with far too many boarding houses), Bussum was pre- 
sented as the ideal place because there were very few boarding houses and it was close to Amsterdam. See 
the letter from Anna Veth-Dirks to Jo, 28 December 1890 (inv. b 1434 V/1962). 

Notes from Jo van Gogh-Bongers’ diary from 6 March 1892. See Vincent Willem van Gogh, ‘J. van Gogh- 
Bonger’, Verzamelde brieven tv, p.245. 

[Johan de Meester], ‘Vincent van Gogh’, Algemeen Handelsblad 31 December 1890; Frederik van Eeden, 
‘Kunst. Vincent van Gogh’, De nieuwe gids 6 (1890) 2, pp. 263-70. 

See Han van Crimpen and Jacqueline Boreel, ‘Johan Cohen Gosschalk 1873-1912’, Drents Museum 
Assen/Rijksmuseum Vincent van Gogh, Amsterdam 1991. 

J. van Gogh-Bonger, ‘Voorwoord’, in Vincent van Gogh. Brieven aan zijn Broeder, Amsterdam 1914. Also pub- 
lished in The complete letters of Vincent van Gogh, 3 vols., Greenwich (Conn.) 1958. 

See note 220. 


LETTERS 


1. Theo to Jo. Breda, Tuesday 26 July 1887 


1. Theo wrote this letter from 
his mother’s home in Breda 
while he was still on holiday in 
the Netherlands. He had pro- 
posed to Join Amsterdam on 
22 July and been flatly turned 


down. 


2. Theo and Jo had first met on 
7 August 1885. 


3. See the Introduction. 


Breda 26 July 1887' 


Dearest Jo, 

Having just found a quiet space, the first thing is to start 
writing to you, availing myself of the leave you gave me to do 
so. I shall do all I can to present myself as I am, because I still 
nurture the hope that one day, when you no longer feel ‘I don’t 
know you’, we will have a rapport such as one does not en- 
counter every day. My stay in Amsterdam slipped by like a 
dream. I don’t understand why I felt so strange there. Was it 
because a long-cherished wish had finally come true & I sensed 
that I was on the threshold of an entirely new life? I don’t know 
& only regret that it is already over & that it was only for a few 
seconds that we found each other in words.— 

Yet even the first time I saw you, two years ago, when I knew 
no more about you than I did about your sisters, I instantly 
felt that our meeting would have far-reaching consequences.’ 
There was something in you that I had sought in others, but to 
no avail. Had we seen more of one another, I would certainly 
not have waited so long to speak to you, but as that was unfor- 
tunately such a rare opportunity, I decided last year to see 
whether J still felt the same and, if so, to ask whether I might 
correspond with you. 

As to my feelings, well, they hadn’t changed except that I felt 
more & more attracted to you. But I made the serious mistake 
of adding to my plans instead of putting some of them into ef- 
fect. As you know, I was thinking about setting myself up at 
the time. I had several artists in mind whose work I admired & 
with whom I was sure I could do business. André shared my 
views & we arranged that I would approach my uncle, who had 
once promised to help me, to get the money we needed to car- 
ry out our plan & start a business together.’ I made no secret to 
André of my intentions concerning you. You might feel I was 
too business-like regarding my affection for you & perhaps 
you will disapprove; but the other seemed a matter of course & 
I was in no doubt that it would turn out well, so I blithely envis- 
aged my work & my love going together hand in hand. But that 
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4. The disappointment Theo 
mentions was probably not the 
cause of his illness in the winter 
of 1886-87, which was more 
likely symptomatic of demen- 
tia paralytica, the third and final 
stage of syphilis. 


5. Theo was probably referring 
to ‘Marie’, a young, ailing 
Frenchwoman with whom he 
had been intimately involved 
from about January 1883 up to 
the spring of 1884. See Dual 
biography, p. 68. 


6. Vincent (four years and one 
month older than Theo) had 
been living with his brother 
since March 1886. They were in 
Theo’s home in rue Laval until 
June 1886, at which point they 
moved to a larger apartment at 


54 rue Lepic. 


7. Vincent was employed at the 
Goupil Art Gallery from 30 July 
1869 until March 1876. Theo 
joined the firm on1 January 
1873. 
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was not to be. My uncle refused to help & fobbed me off, kind- 
ly at first, but later, when I persisted, quite firmly. André’s at- 
tempts to raise funds were no more successful. For a while I 
was bitterly disappointed, so much so that I fell ill.* Oh, Jo! my 
actions have so often been prompted by a mood of the mo- 
ment & my entire life would surely have been quite different 
and, of course, far better, had I found the love & understanding 
my heart thirsted for. But for years I drifted alone, then 
thought I had found, only to be let down.® Is it any wonder that 
my heart, which has bled so often, rebelled, & that for a long 
time art was all I loved & lived for. Last year, when I saw my 
plans fall to pieces, I despaired of a great many things, but not 
of you, and what gave me hope & pleasure in my work was the 
thought, call it a dream if you will, that sooner or later our lives 
would be joined together. So you see, the things I said stem 
from a long-cherished desire & J have no regrets about what | 
did, even though I did disrupt the tranquil days I spent with 
your family. Do forgive me if | was awkward. 

Now I want to tell you about something that has affected me 
very deeply. As you know, I have a brother 5 years older than I, 
who lives with me & is a painter.° He too worked for Goupil 15 
years ago & had a promising career before him.’ He took me 
under his wing when I was just starting out (even though he 
lived in London & I in The Hague) & it is to him that I owe my 
love of art. ladored him more than anything imaginable & we 
were extremely close to one another for several years. Howev- 
er, his life underwent a radical transformation & only later was 
[I to experience myself the battle he was waging against doubt. 
It was like a violent storm breaking above him. The outcome 
was that he obeyed to the letter what the bible says, ‘sell that 
thou hast, and follow me’. At first he did so as the church in- 
tended, but it was impossible for someone with his great mind 
to maintain such a petty view. He sought to live for others & by 
sacrificing himself completely managed to do a great deal for 
the poor and unfortunate. But everyone, without exception, 
people who are considered pious, those he himself loved dear- 
ly, even his father & mother, condemned him for his disregard 
of more temporal matters & his refusal to yield to society as it 
is, be it at the expense of what was best in him. It was hard for 


8. Since May 1877, Vincent had 
been in Amsterdam preparing 
for his studies as a preacher. 
However, after a year it proved 
too difficult for him. In Decem- 
ber 1878, he decided to accept 
a temporary posting to the 
Borinage to work as an evange- 
list in the mining community. 
His contract was not extended 
because of his radical attitude 
to his work. In August 1880, he 
finally decided to become an 
artist. See Dual biography, pp. 
55-96. 


him & for me too, for though I didn’t share the experience of 
this profound change in his view of life, | empathise with him 
in many respects & tried to help him whenever I could. It was 
hard because he felt the world was barren, and it would have 
driven him to despair had he not been able to pursue his stud- 
ies with unflagging energy & not found in art a more satisfying 
outlet than that he had previously found in his religious stud- 
ies. 

Perhaps you'll think that what I am telling you about him 
has nothing to do with us, at least when it comes to giving you 
a glimpse into my heart. But having been through so much 
with him & having pondered his views on life, I would feel 
I were concealing something important were I not to tell 
you about my relationship with him from the start. And now 
I have finished my letter for today. I needn’t tell you I would 
be delighted to receive a few words from you. I have every 
confidence in your goodness & wisdom, but I would like to 
know you well enough to know what I should do & how, so as 
to be meaningful to you. 

Accept my best wishes & be assured of my love 


Theo 
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2. Theo to Jo. Paris, Monday 1 August 1887 


1. Postmark on the front of the 
envelope: ‘Paris 1 Aout 87 Gare 
du Nord’. On the back: ‘Am- 
sterdam 2 Aug 87’. The enve- 
lope was addressed to: ‘Made- 
moiselle J.G. Bonger / chez 
Monsieur H.C. Bonger /121 
Weteringschans / Amsterdam’. 


2. Jo’s response to this letter 
must have been dismissive, but 
in this respect there is little to 
be learnt from the surviving 
documents. 
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Paris 1 Aug 1887 
54 Rue Lepic.’ 


Dearest Jo, 

This morning I received a few words from your Father say- 
ing you were going to Scheveningen for fourteen days & ‘that 
your reply to my letter might be delayed for some time as a re- 
sult’. 

As I do not know whether the 14 days have yet to begin or 
whether you have already been there part of that time, I shall 
send this letter to Amsterdam to be sure that you receive it. I 
realise you haven’t made up your mind yet, for if you had, you 
would not leave me in suspense for so long, but I am writing in 
the hope of hastening that decision, whatever it may turn out 
to be. You said a few words about the kind of relationship you 
felt should exist between two people who want to spend their 
lives together, that if they were to be happy, they should be in 
complete harmony at the moment they exchanged vows. I 
think this a very beautiful & very young idea, but it is not true. It 
is certainly a joy to imagine oneself totally compatible with an- 
other person, but it is only a dream, and one that is bound to be 
followed by a rude awakening. 

I think it is far more important, knowing that we are what 
we are, to extend a hand to one another &, in the faith that we 
are stronger together than alone, to hope and strive, by living 
together, to reach a point where we see each other’s faults & 
forgive them & try to nurture whatever is good and noble in 
one another. 

To seek light, not only as far as literature & art are con- 
cerned, but in the big issues in life that sooner or later confront 
us all. I believe this should be our guiding principle, though it is 
not something one accomplishes in a short space of time. In- 
deed, life itselfis too short. 

Speaking for myself, I would not want the illusion of love. 
Achieving genuine love takes more than the infatuation that 
vanishes even more quickly than it comes. Know that not an 
hour passes without me thinking of you and hoping to hear 
from you. Time goes by so slowly when you're waiting!” 

Allthe very best to you. 


Theo 


3. Theo to Jo. Paris, Monday 24 December 1888' 


1. The letter was written on 
paper bearing the letterhead of 
Boussod, Valadon & C*. 


2. According to the introduc- 
tion to The complete letters 

(p. XLV-XLV1), on ‘the day 
before Christmas’ Theo 
received a telegram from 
Vincent’s house guest in Arles, 
the painter Paul Gauguin 
(1848-1903). On the evening of 
23 December 1888, Vincent 
had suffered a nervous break- 
down and mutilated his ear. 
Theo took the night train to 
Arles that evening. See Dual 


biography, pp. 322-24, 329. 


My dearest, 

Ireceived sad news today. Vincent is gravely ill. Idon’t know 
what’s wrong, but I shall have to go there as my presence is re- 
quired.’ I’m so sorry that you will be upset because of me, 
when instead I would like to make you happy. Read the en- 
closed letters & draw comfort from the love of that dear Moth- 
er, who will be one to you as well.’ Of course, I cannot say 
when I'll be back; it depends on the circumstances. Go home & 
Ishall keep you informed.‘ 

Oh, may the suffering I dread be staved off. A Dieu, dearest. 
Ishall keep my spirits up by thinking of you 


a Dieu 


Theo 


3. Theo had informed his mother of his engagement to Jo on Friday 21 December 1888 
(inv. b 917 V/1962). He had also requested her approval and asked her to give Jo her 
‘maternal affection and help us with your experience and counsel to be worthy, as 
should be’. Jo added ‘a few words’ to Theo’s (this letter has been lost). Theo’s mother 
and sister Wil replied on 22 and 23 December 1888 respectively (inv. b 2389 V/1982 and 
b 2387 V/1982). In the event, Theo forgot to enclose these letters for Jo (see letter 4). 


4. Theo advised Jo, who was staying with her brother Andries and his wife Annie in 


Paris, to return to Amsterdam as planned, not only because of his own departure for 


Arles but also because of problems with Andries and Annie. 
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4. Theo to Jo. Paris, Monday 24 December 1888 


1. The letters from Theo's 
mother and sister Wil, which 
Theo had forgotten to enclose 
with letter 3. 
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Dearest Jo, 

I forgot to give the letters to Dries' & beg you once again not 
to worry too much. 

[hope it is not as bad as I had thought at first. He is very sick, 
but he might still recover. 

Goodbye, dearest, rather different from what I had expect- 
ed for your last day here. 

a Dieu 


Theo 


5.Jo to Theo. Paris, Tuesday 25 December 1888 


1. On 24 December 1888, Theo 
took the night train from Paris 
to Arles, approximately 700 
kilometres to the south. Jo had 
seen him off at the station (see 
letter 6). 


2. According to Theo's letter to 
his mother of 21 December 
1881 (b 917 V/1962): ‘Jo might 
leave here on Monday [24 
December] as André’s wife is 
displeased with us for some 
reason, so it might be best for 
her to go home if things don’t 
work out, much as | should like 
to keep her here’. In fact, Jo left 
on the morning of Wednesday 
26 December 1888. 


3. After obtaining the formal 
consent of his mother and Jo’s 
parents, Theo was planning to 
go to Amsterdam at the begin- 
ning of January 1889 for the 
official announcement of their 
engagement. 


Paris 25 December 


Dearest Theo, 

My thoughts were constantly with you on that long, tedious 
journey, but now keep wondering: how will he have found his 
brother, how does he feel right now?" I sincerely hope it’s not 
terribly serious. Do give Vincent my regards, if possible, and 
tell him I am thinking of you both. I was delighted with the let- 
ters from your Mother and Willy. I read and re-read them this 
morning — after all, it was something that came from you! Iam 
so pleased they also approve —I believe I shall grow very fond 
of Willy. 

It would be most selfish to talk about ourselves and our own 
happiness now, you'll agree, but I do want to tell you that I feel 
far more at peace, that I have confidence in the future — which 
is not to say it will bring us happiness alone, but that we will 
help one another to live our lives well—I promise I shall do my 
very best! 

I am leaving early tomorrow morning —I'd like just to be at 
home —I’m not really myself here.* My cold is still very bad—I 
shall take care of myself at home and make sure I am well by 
the time you come. Will it be soon?3 I’m writing in haste be- 
cause Dries has to take the letters before 5 o’clock—and I’m sit- 
ting in semi-darkness. I just wanted to say hello and cheer you 
up, if possible. Please write soon to 


your Jo 
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6. Theo to Jo. Paris, Friday 28 December 1888 


1. high fever. 


2. Vincent's amputation of part 
of his ear, which he delivered 
to the local brothel, was seen 
as nothing but an act of insani- 
ty, as transpires from the 
report of the incident in the 
Arles Sunday newspaper, Le 
Forum Républicain 30 Decem- 
ber 1888 (see Dual biography, 
p. 322). 


3. Theo had asked his mother 
and Jo’s father to consent to 
their engagement on 21 
December 1881. 


7O 


Paris 28 Dec: 1888 


Dearest Jo, Need I say I have thought of you a great deal in all I 
have been through over the past few days? The prospect of 
losing my brother, who has meant so much to me & has be- 
come so much a part of me, made me realise what a terrible 
emptiness I would feel if he were no longer there. And then I 
imagined you before me, and remembered the way you looked 
at me when we promised to try and build a good life together 
and fulfil each other’s deepest needs. These thoughts were 
selfish to some extent, but they gave me faith & that is what you 
are already doing for me.— 

I found Vincent in the hospital in Arles. The people around 
him realised from his agitation that for the past few days he 
had been showing symptoms of that most dreadful illness, of 
madness, and an attack of fievre chaude,’ when he injured him- 
self with a knife, was the reason he was taken to hospital.’ Will 
he remain insane? The doctors think it possible, but daren’t 
yet say for certain. It should be apparent in a few days’ time 
when he is rested; then we will see whether he is lucid again. 
He seemed to be all right for a few minutes when I was with 
him, but lapsed shortly afterwards into his brooding about 
philosophy & theology. It was terribly sad being there, because 
from time to time all his grief would well up inside & he would 
try to weep, but couldn’t. 

Poor fighter & poor, poor sufferer. Nothing can be done to 
relieve his anguish now, but it is deep & hard for him to bear. 
Had he just once found someone to whom he could pour his 
heart out, it might never have come to this. In the next few days 
they will decide whether he is to be transferred to a special in- 
stitution & as I don’t yet know how much I shall have to do in 
all this, I dare not make any plans. In the meantime, I think of 
you & long so to be with you. It was sweet of you to come and 
see me off on the train & I only hope it did not make your cold 
any worse. Take the best possible care of yourself & enjoy your 
days at home. Needless to say, I look forward to hearing from 
your Father, but I shall be very patient, which is not in the least 


difficult, for nothing matters in the least, as long as you feel the 
same as your loving 


Theo 


Thank you for your letter, which I received here when I got 
4. ContrarytowhatJowrotein back from Arles. I had already left on Tuesday evening.* Give 


her Introduction — that Theo my regards to all our friends. T 
spent Christmas in Arles —he in 


fact took the night train back to 
Paris on Tuesday 25 December. 
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7. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Saturday 29 December 1888 


1. The letter from Jo’s father 
was never received. 


2. It is not known exactly when 
Vincent's mother was 
informed of her son’s illness; 
she first mentioned it in a letter 
to Theo on Saturday 29 
December 1888 (inv. b 2425 
V/1982). 
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29 December’88 


My dearest Theo, 

I’ve just received your letter, which I had been looking for- 
ward to very much — how I regret not having stayed on in Paris 
—I should so like to have been with you at a time like this! 
Thank God Vincent is still alive—for now at least there’s still 
hope, is there not—and don’t go thinking the worst — after all, 
if he was having spells of lucidity even when you were there, 
then it could still come back completely. 

Did he recognise you? How that poor soul must have suf- 
fered—TI do feel so sorry for him —I wish I were with you so we 
could talk about it. I understand perfectly well that you can’t 
make plans to come to Holland at the moment. Just keep writ- 
ing and tell me all you’re thinking and feeling so I can share it 
with you from a distance, and I shall wait patiently. But I must 
just tell you that Father wrote to you on Saturday evening, so 
you ought to have received his letter on Monday morning. 
However, he didn’t know your address and directed it to Bous- 
sod Valadon. Could the letter have gone astray?" In any event, | 
can tell you that Father and Mother approve wholeheartedly, 
and as soon as Father gets back this evening | shall ask him to 
write to you again—but at least you'll know he approves-— 
which in fact I did not doubt for a moment. I would have liked 
to write to your dear Mother again and to Lize in particular 
(she'll think it so unfriendly of me) but I dare not, because I 
don’t know whether you have kept the news about your broth- 
er from them and whether I should keep it to myself for the 
time being.’ 

Do you know what it was like getting home? The same as 
you felt when you didn’t think the paintings in the Louvre as 
beautiful as usual. Of course I was very pleased to be back, but 
it was quite different nevertheless. I had left so much in Paris 
this time —so very much! Well, I was hoping to write a long let- 
ter, but I shall have to end off again as it is half past three and 
my letter must be at the post office by four—I hope you will re- 
ceive it tomorrow. Last Sunday was wonderful, don’t you 
agree? Think of and keep writing to 


your loving Jo 


Mother sends her kind regards. 


8. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Saturday 29 December 1888 


1. Jo had written to Theo earlier 
that day (letter 7). 


2. 19 Boulevard Montmartre 
(‘M’) was the address of the 
branch of Boussod, Valadon & 
C'* where Theo was the man- 


ager. 


3. Nothing further is known 
about this incident with 
Andries’s wife Annie (see letter 
5, note 2). 


4. Itis uncertain which 
paintings she meant. 


Home, Saturday evening 


Dearest Theo, 

Father is writing to you and as soon as his letter is finished I 
intend to slip in a few words of my own-I had so little time 
this afternoon.’ There is babylonian confusion with the letters 
and addresses—to everyone’s indignation I didn’t know the 
number of your house in Rue Lepic either, so I addressed it to 
Boulevard M.* But after my letter had gone I realised you 
would not get it tomorrow, as I would have liked you to, be- 
cause you presumably don’t go to work on Sundays, do you? 
So which of the two letters will you receive first? Paris seems 
so far away. It takes so long to hear from one another. Has 
Dries been to see you? I suppose so. When I said goodbye to 
Annie we gave each other a kiss and agreed to ‘forget and for- 
give’ everything. We shall just carry on as if nothing ever hap- 
pened —though I still don’t really know whether to be amused 
or annoyed at the thought of the reception she gave us the first 
time we called on her together.’ 

I’ve told our good news to a few close acquaintances. It’s 
strange talking about it—it sounds so banal, two people get- 
ting engaged — but when other people discuss it, I think: you 
really have absolutely no idea of what it means to us. We had 
wonderful times together in those few days, did we not? What 
[liked most was looking at the paintings* — though better still 
in your room. That’s where I usually picture you—it was so 
peaceful, I felt closer to you than anywhere else. What will it be 
like when you are here? We'll not be able to share as much as 
we did in Paris, but you're right: it doesn’t matter in the least — 
it’s only for a short while. I love hearing you say I can mean so 
much to you, it doesn’t seem possible. Will you not be disap- 
pointed in me? There’s so much you shall have to teach me. 
Does that not put you off? 

I have great plans to learn housekeeping straight away. It’s 
going to be all right, honestly. And now I’m longing to hear 
from you again. Good night, 


your Jo 
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9. Theo to Jo. Paris, Sunday 30 December 1888 


1. It transpires from letter 11 that 
Theo wrote this letter ‘in haste’ 
at the post office in reply to Jo's 
first letter of 29g December 
(letter 7). 


2. ‘The doctor will wait a few 
days before deciding whether he 
should be committed to an insti- 
tution’. The postman Joseph 
Roulin (1841-1910) was on friend- 
ly terms with Vincent, and kept 
Theo up to date about the state 
of Vincent's health. His first let- 
ter, 26 December 1888 (inv. b 
1065 V/1962), gives a report of his 
visit to Vincent, whom he felt 
was unfortunately beyond hope. 
On 28 December (inv. b 1066 
V/1962) he wrote to Theo as fol- 
lows: ‘il avait edit une crise terri- 
ble [...] et ils ont été obligés de le 
mettre dans une chambre isolée’ 
(he suffered a terrible crisis [...] 
and they were obliged to put him 
ina room on his own). For the 
complete letters of Roulin and of 
Louis Frédéric Salles (1841-1897), 
a clergyman in Arles who also 
kept Theo informed about Vin- 
cent, see Jan Hulsker, ‘Critical 
days in the hospital at Arles’, in 
Vincent. Bulletin of the Rijksmuse- 
um Vincent van Gogh | (1970), 

NO. 1, pp. 20-31. 


3. The junior physician was 
Félix Rey (1867-1932). 


4. New Year. 
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Paris 30 Dec 1888 


Dearest Jo, A few quick words to let you know I have just re- 
ceived your lovely letter with the good news that your parents 
approve of our intentions.’ Do thank them on my behalf. Since 
[last wrote I’ve been wavering between hope & fear. The news 
is still bad and the last letter from Vincent’s friend the postman 
says, ‘Le docteur a ajourné encore quelques jours pour décider 
a le faire enfermer dans une maison de santé’.* One sees the 
ambiguity in this sentence when one asks Why? I am waiting 
for an answer from the junior physician at the hospital.3 There 
is little hope, but he has done more than so many in his life & 
suffered & fought more than most people are capable of doing. 
If he must pass away, so be it, but the thought of it breaks my 
heart. Dearest Jo, I cannot speak my mind like this to anyone 
else & Ithank you for it. My dear Mother knows no more than 
that he is illand that his mind is confused. She is not aware that 
his life is in danger, but if it lasts for any length of time she will 
find out herself. What you said about your feelings on return- 
ing home proves to me that we belong together. Though the 
life 1am offering you may not be carefree, together we shall try 
to see the sunlight as well as the storms, which I know we both 
consider equally sacred. 

I have to end now, as I have run out of time. More soon. I 
wish you all the very best for N. year.* A Dieu 


your Theo 


10. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Monday 31 December 1888 


1. Jo had written ‘a few words’ 
to Theo’s mother on 21 Decem- 
ber (see letter 3, note 2). 
Although Theo's mother had 
given her consent to the 
engagement, she thought it 
inappropriate to write to Jo 
before her parents gave their 
formal approval. Both she and 
Theo’s sister Wil wrote to Jo 
on 31 December 1888 (inv. b 
2391 V/1982 and b 2390 
V/1982). 


2. Wilhelmine Bernardine 
Stoerhaan (1830-1921), the 
widow of Adriaan Willem 
Weissman (a brother of Jo's 
mother; 1818-1881). The Weiss- 
mans had six children: Adriaan 
Willem, Johanna, Hermine, 
Jeannette, Jan and Andries. 


New year’s eve ’88 


My dearest Theo, 

Perhaps you'll feel I am inundating you with letters, but I 
cannot let the evening pass without talking to you— without 
wishing you happiness for the year ahead! It’s like wishing 
happiness upon myself—we’re not separable from one anoth- 
er any more, are we? What are you doing at the moment? 
Maybe writing to me as well—I do hope so. This evening I re- 
ceived the kindest letter from your Mother and one from Wil 
as well. I had written to tell her about Father’s letter going 
astray, because she must have been surprised not to have 
heard from him." I understand, too, that you wrote and told 
them about Vincent’s illness. I’m so anxious to know how he is 
— do you get news every day? What a distressing time for you. 

I also wrote to Lize this evening— everyone teases me for 
spending the whole day writing letters —but I do have to tell 
our acquaintances our news. There are so many people who 
look forward to meeting you. Aunt Weissman is here this 
evening with all the children’ —I’ve just slipped away for a mo- 
ment to wish youa happy new year.— 

This will be my last new year’s eve at home—I do wish you 
were here! Good night 


your Jo 
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11. Theo to Jo 


1. Letter 9 and letter 7. 


2. Theo is referring to H.C. 
Bongers’s second letter, of 29 
December 1888. He wrote it to 
replace the first letter, which had 
gone astray, to give his consent 
to the engagement. 


3. Heis referring here to two let- 
ters from the houseman Dr Rey, 
dated Saturday 29 and Sunday 30 
December 1888 respectively (inv. 
b 1055 V/1962 and b 1056 V/1962). 
Both referred to Vincent's immi- 
nent commitment to an asylum 
in either Marseilles or Aix, but 
the tone of Sunday’s letter was 
slightly more optimistic: ‘En 
somme, je trouve que son état 

s est amélioré un peu et je ne 
crois pas sa viw en danger, du 
moins, pour le moment. [...] Mon 
appréciation est qu'il pourra 
guérir dans peu de temps tout en 
conservant cette grande excita- 
bilité qui devait faire le fond de 
son caractére.-’ (On the whole, | 
find his condition slightly 
improved and would say his life is 
not in danger, for the time being 
at least. [...] lexpect him to recov- 
er before long, although he will 
retain the extreme hypersensi- 
tivity which is the basis of his per- 
sonality.) 


4. 1887, when Theo and Vincent 
were still sharing a home in Paris. 
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. Paris, Tuesday 1 January 1889 


Paris 1 Jan 1889. 


My dearest Jo, 

The hasty note I wrote at the post office after receiving your 
last letter but one’ must have seemed extremely confused, but 
now that I have more time, | want to talk to you at leisure. How 
I should like to do so in person instead of using this little sheet 
of paper, for then you could also tell me what you think about 
one thing & another. In some cases we would agree & in others 
not, & we’d discover what we can learn from one another. I’m 
deeply upset by all that has happened recently. It preoccupies 
me completely, yet I still have to devote my full attention to my 
work, and this is an extremely busy time. That’s why I did not 
reply to your Father’s letter at once.’ I gather from his intimate 
tone that he has given us his unconditional approval, to my 
very great delight. The question now is when I will be able to 
leave from here. As long as nothing happens that requires me 
to stay here or go to Arles, I think it would be best to come to 
Amst: as soon as possible, if only for a short time e.g. next Sun- 
day. I so long to be with you that I shall not postpone it for a 
single day unless I absolutely must; there’s still a risk. The last 
news I| received was from the junior physician at the hospital, 
who says they are expecting permission any day to transfer 
him to Aix, as he now shows all the symptoms of insanity. 
You can imagine the seriousness of his condition. Will he be 
able to endure this? There have been similar cases where the 
illness has worsened as a result. I almost dare not hope for his 
complete recovery, because the attack was the culmination of 
a variety of things that had been pushing him in that direction 
over a long period of time. All one can hope for is that his suf- 
fering is brief. When I mentioned you to him he evidently 
knew who & what I meant & when I asked whether he ap- 
proved of our plans, he said yes, but that marriage ought not to 
be regarded as the main object in life. Last year* he kept urging 
me to try to marry you, so I believe that in different circum- 
stances, if he knew what things were like between us, he would 
give his wholehearted approval. You know how much he has 


5. The only surviving ‘letters 
from home’ are those written 
by Theo’s mother (29 Decem- 
ber 1888) and Wil (30 Decem- 
ber 1888) (inv. b 2425 V/1982 
and b 2276 V/1982). Theo’s 
mother wrote: ‘I believe he has 
always been insane and that his 
suffering and ours was a result 
of it.’ 


6. Given Edgar Degas’ (1834- 
1917) opinion of Vincent's men- 
tal condition, as Theo express- 
es it here, he must have known 
him better than Ronald Pick- 
vance assumes in A great artist 
is dead, p. 107. 


meant to me & that it was he who fostered and nurtured what- 
ever good there might be in me. Even when we are living to- 
gether, I would have wanted him, whether near or far, to re- 
main that same advisor & brother to both of us, in every sense 
of the word. That hope has now vanished & we are both the 
poorer for it, but it goes to show yet again that one must rely on 
oneself. We shall honour his memory, shan’t we, dearest? For 
even now, I sense from the letters from home that their words 
of sympathy, all except Wil’s, barely disguise their conviction 
that he was actually insane all along.’ Here, Degas, Gauguin & 
André are the only people in my circle who do not share this 
view & who have supported me through this period.° But no- 
one has done as much for me as you, my dearest. What would 
have become of me without the knowledge that I have you, 
come what may. Indeed, I believe our union has a firm founda- 
tion, which is that we both share the same goal in life & want to 
help each other as much & as well as we can in pursuing it. Mis- 
takes and misunderstandings don’t matter, that’s where we'll 
find one another again & that’s how it should be. Only time will 
tell whether our lives are to be happy. Don’t expect too much, 
for illusion is like pretence or like the wind. Pretence is bad & 
ends in sorrow & wind blows over. As far as our everyday lives 
are concerned, Iam sure we'll manage to adjust to one another 
so this doesn’t worry me, and if you were as content as I in the 
few days we spent together, then I imagine a profound happi- 
ness when we become even better acquainted & I am sure we'll 
discover a lot in ourselves that we would do well to share. I too 
often look at the corner of my room where we enjoyed such 
peace together. When shall I be able to call you my little wife? I 
shall work as hard as I can towards this, and as far as J am con- 
cerned, it needn’t take long. If possible, I should like us to be 
married before May. Would that suit you, too, my dearest? 
Now tell me what we have to do according to Dutch custom. I 
am not yet certain when I shall arrive, but we could start send- 
ing the announcements, couldn’t we? Must they give the date? 
Anyway, please let me know what they have to say, date or no 
date? I know nothing about these things. As soon as | hear 
from you (send me your names as well, which, foolishly 
enough, I don’t know) I shall have the announcements printed 
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7. According to an old guild 
custom, the fatted ‘paschal ox’ 
was brought out on parade 
(and subsequently slaughtered 
and consumed). 


8. See letters 3, 5 and 8. 
9. Francois Spijker, a colleague 


and friend of Andries Bonger 
(see Pabst, no. 209). 
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here & send them to you. My Mother will be wanting to show 
you Off, so from that point of view don’t expect people to leave 
us much time for ourselves, but I shall meekly submit to the 
role of paschal ox.’ Last Sunday evening I called on Dries & I 
would say the ice between Annie & me is melting. She was far 
more herself & did her best to be cordial. [regard our first visit 
as an awkwardness on her part, which she herself is now an- 
noyed about.” I shall go there again tomorrow evening with 
Spijk,? who gave me his warm congratulations.— 

What sort of day are you having? Is your cold better and will 
you truly do your best to recover your strength? I am about to 
go and pay a few calls. Through it all, two thoughts have been 
uppermost in my mind: that ingenious mechanism which has 
so diligently turned out the products of head & hand & which is 
now in confusion & the spring-like, salutary sense of revival — 

It’s later than I thought & I’m afraid Pll not have time to 
write to your Father today. Give my regards to everyone at 
home and wish them all the best for 1889. I shall let you know 
soon whether I can get away from here on Saturday. Goodbye, 
dearest, akiss from your loving 


Theo 


12. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Wednesday 2 January 1889 


1. Letter from Anna Dorothea 
Veth-Dirks (1863-1929) of 1 Jan- 
uary 1889 (inv. b 2075 V/1982). 


2. ‘like a paradise in which 

my days pass in perfect bliss.’ 
Inthe mid-1880s, Annie, 
Andries’s wife, had been an 
au pair for the Edmond family 
in Paris. 


Amsterdam 2 January 89 
121 Weteringschans. 


Dearest Theo, 

I have just received your lovely long letter—do you know I 
had given up all hope of seeing you here on Sunday? What a 
surprise. I hadn’t dared hope it—but not only because I’m 
pleased about it. I’m sure it’s also the most sensible thing to do, 
providing of course that you can arrange it at work somehow — 
because then we'll have a chance to discuss everything — with 
Father and Mother and your Mother—and then, when we’re 
stronger and in better spirits from having spent some time to- 
gether, we shall be able to get back to work — until we’re to- 
gether for good! As things are now I feel very unsettled.— 

I wish I could be with you all this evening. I can picture you 
quite clearly, you and Spijker on either side of the stove, Annie 
at the tea tray, Dries holding forth. I’ve been thinking of you all 
constantly. I have done nothing in the past few days but read 
letters and write letters. I have just received very warm con- 
gratulations from Anne Veth'— one long ode to marriage. She 
predicts a rosy future for us—and something you wrote has 
just caught my eye: ‘don’t expect too much, for illusion is pre- 
tence. I believe I know what you mean. I don’t picture our lives 
—as Loulou Edmond wrote to Annie — ‘comme un paradis ou 
mes jours s’écoulent dans un bonheur parfait’.* Far from it. We 
shall certainly have lots of problems—even between our- 
selves, because for years you have been accustomed to so 
much freedom, living just as you please, and I’m used to an or- 
dinary, homely sort of life which is certainly very pleasant in 
many respects, but nevertheless rather insular. So we will both 
need to change a bit, don’t you agree — though I’m sure in small 
ways only, and if you could just have a little patience with me, I 
shall do my best to fit in with you. Once we know what it is that 
we lack, it won’t be too hard to fillit in. 

Did thinking of me really help when you were feeling so 
sad? How I wish I could do something for you! I’d have been 
delighted and very proud if Vincent had wanted to be a brother 
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3. Pink peach trees (F 404 JH 
1391), painted in April 1888, 
which Jo had seen in Theo’s 
apartment. 


4. Jo's second name was 


Gezina. 


5. The engagement took place, 
as Jo suggested, on Wednes- 
day 9 January 1889. 


6. Carolina Bonger, Jo's eldest 
sister. 


7. Dries and Annie. 


8. It transpires from Wil’s let- 
ter to Jo of 31 December (see 
letter 10, note 1) that she and 
her mother were intending to 
go to Amsterdam on 3 January 
1889. They stayed with Mrs van 
Gogh's sister, aunt Mina, the 
widow Willemina Catharina 
Gerardina Stricker-Carbentus 


(1816-1904). 


g. The painter Meijer de Haan 
lived in Theo’s home from the 
end of October 1888. 


10. The Scottish historian 
Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881). It is 
unclear which of his books Jo 


was referring to. 
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to meas well -if I could have done anything, however small, to 
make his life more agreeable. I had so much hoped that 
through you I would come to understand him, from a distance 
of course! But don’t abandon all hope.—I keep thinking of the 
little peach tree he painted for me! 

But if you were to come here now, wouldn’t my family’s 
cheerfulness strike the wrong chord? 

No, of course not, we all know how you feel; it’s only other 
people, those who don’t, and they simply don’t matter! 

And now downto business! I have another name besides Jo- 
hanna, a horrid one that I would prefer to forget.* So if you 
have no names other than Theodoor, it will all be quite simple: 
Engaged. Th.v.G. and J.B. January ’89 Paris/Amsterd. But they 
do have to give the date of the reception and that, of course, de- 
pends on you. If you come on Saturday evening, we shan’t be 
able to receive people the very next Sunday -—but waiting a 
whole week would also be absurd. Would it be all right to do it 
on Wednesday, or would you rather wait until Sunday a week? 
Neither do I know how long you will stay — if you are only stay- 
ing for eight days, I wouldn’t want the last day to be tiring and 
difficult for you, so Wednesday would be quite suitable.> | 
don’t need to give you our address and number, do I? I’m glad 
you finally received Father’s letter. Let me know whether it’s 
better to address my letters to you at home or at the Boulevard 
—at home you only get them late in the evening, don’t you? 

Oh yes, Lien® has already drawn up a list for me and I have 
about 125 announcements to send. I’m letting you know how 
many because it wouldn’t be easy to get more of them from 
Paris, andI remember that D & A’ ran short. 

I was so used to retiring early in Paris that I get terribly tired 
if I stay up late in the evening —it’s half past eleven now but I 
must send this letter, dull and sleepy as it is. Pm much better, 
just a fit of coughing now and then-everyone says I look far 
better than when! left. I’m saving all my strength for when you 
are here and only paid 2 calls yesterday. I hope to speak to your 
Mother and Wil tomorrow.’ Good night, your sleepy 


Jo 


How is your friend de Haan?? Have you read any of the Carlyle 
yet?° 


13. Theo to Jo. Paris, Thursday 3 and Friday 4 January 1889 


1. Theo finished this letter on 4 
january (see the postscript). 


2. On 3 January 1889, Joseph 
Roulin sent Theo a telegram 
saying that Vincent had made a 
complete recovery and would 
be discharged from hospital 
within a few days. The 
telegram has been lost, but 
Roulin mentioned it ina letter 
he sent to Theo later that day 
(inv. b 1067 V/1962). Rey’s letter 
to Theo of 30 December 1888 
(see letter 11, note 3) also con- 
tained encouraging news. 


3. The Portrait of Van Gogh 
painting sunflowers (Van Gogh 
Museum, Amsterdam, inv. s 
225 V/1962), which Gauguin 
had worked on in the first half 
of December 1888. See also D. 
Cooper, Paul Gauguin: 45 Let- 
tres a Vincent, Theo et Jo van 
Gogh. Collection Rijksmuseum 
Vincent van Gogh, Amsterdam, 
The Hague 1983, GAC 12. 


Paris 3 January 1889.’ 


Dearest Jo, 

I wanted to talk to you and let you know the good news that 
the reports about Vincent are much better.’ He has calmed 
down and there is a chance that everything will come right 
again. If the outbursts have been beneficial & he stops making 
such extraordinary demands of himself, who knows, it may 
have done him good to let off steam. Of course, his condition is 
still worrying, as there’s always the chance of a relapse. But 
let’s hope for the best & hope for his sake that his life has not 
been ruined. There’s no reason now to postpone my arrival 
any longer & I shall be overjoyed to be with you again. I grew so 
accustomed to having you with me in the few days we spent to- 
gether that now, after the haze of the past few days, in which I 
was so preoccupied with Vincent & busy at work, I feel a great 
emptiness when you're not there. I, too, feel the need to write 
& it seems as if everyone around me has changed. Still, ldo my 
best to be as good-humoured as I can, but through it all I keep 
thinking of you & what our life will be like. Will I be able to give 
you the happiness you have a right to expect & will it be given 
to us to share our thoughts & grow in each other’s hearts? | 
hope so, but hardly dare to believe it, because that would make 
life seem just too beautiful. I would be so glad if you were also 
to love artists & their work. It’s marvellous to see how the 
finest products of the human heart are born & how they affect 
the lives of so many people & will continue to do so. Gauguin 
painted a portrait of Vincent during the last days he spent with 
him & gave it to me as a gift. It is a great work of art & the best 
portrait that’s been made of him in terms of capturing his in- 
ner being. — 

I’ve spent the past few days looking for the place where we 
shall build our nest & I have something in mind that might be 
suitable, but I still have to go to the propriétaire to see whether 
Ican get it without it costing too much. They are asking f" 1400 
but I’ve heard they are eager to let it & I'll see that I get it for f° 
1000. Four rooms overlooking a patch of garden on one side 
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4. Boulevard Montmartre; the 
branch where Theo worked 
was at number 19. 


5. The midday meal. 


6. New Year. 


7. Cornelis Vincent, Theo’s 
youngest brother; the letter 
has been lost. 


8. Jo Bonger’s youngest sister 
Beb and her youngest brother 
Wim. 


g. Pieter Boele van Hensbroek, 
a close acquaintance of Theo's. 
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and with a view of the Boulevard‘ in the distance on the other, 
2nd floor, close enough to the firm to come home for dinner.° 
It’s in Montmartre, but nowhere near as high up as Rue Lepic. 
When I see you[ shall tell you more about it & I shall also know 
by then whether there’s any chance of getting it. Yesterday 
evening I called on Dries again. To all appearances things with 
Annie are now going as well as one could wish, though I’m 
afraid there’s still something in the air between us that pre- 
vents us from getting any closer. Dries does all he can to put 
things right, but he has not yet managed to get rid of this hor- 
rid coldness. Oh well, much as I should have liked things to be 
different, this is not insurmountable.— 

I suppose you will have seen my Mother by the time you get 
this. 1 know she will be very fond of you for my sake & lam sure 
she will also come to love you dearly for what you are. Though 
she is no longer the materfamilias she once was, because so 
much has gone from her life since Father’s death, you will find 
she has an abundance of what it takes to make a family happy. 
Especially her loving heart, which has always tried to be good 
to others. Though we may see life differently from people of 
her generation, there is no denying that she has done every- 
thing in her power for the people who are close to her. I do 
hope you will be fond of her. I received several letters at N.Y.° 
including one from Cor,’ who is delighted with the news. Give 
dear Beb a kiss for me for her lovely card, really kind of her & 
Wim.’ A postcard from Piet Boele® asking whether it’s true 
that we are engaged. He had heard about it in a very round 
about way. 

I do hope we will be able to go to The Hague next week. It 
would be nice calling on our acquaintances there together. I 
don’t understand why, though I am so little drawn to most 
people, I have found myself enjoying their company of late. I 
think it is the sunshine you bring into my life, which makes me 
less sombre about the world. I wish I could do the same for 
you, because that would make me even happier than finding 
life not difficult myself. You must tell me, my love, if there are 
clouds gathering above & you are not content, and I shall try to 
help. I should so like to see you happier than you have ever 
been before. I wish I knew what you were doing & what’s on 


10. Theo took the night train 
from Paris on Saturday 5 Janu- 
ary 1889 and arrived in Amster- 
dam on the morning of Sunday 
6 January. 


11. Jo's letter of 2 January 1889 
(letter 12). 


12, On Wednesday 2 January 
1889, at the insistence of the 
houseman Félix Rey, Vincent 
wrote his first letter to Theo 
since 23 December 1888 to put 
his mind at rest; he also 
expressed his approval of Theo 
and Jo’s plans to marry (De 
brieven 733/567). 


13. This is Theo's reply to Jo's 
proposal in letter 12 that the 
engagement reception be held 
on Wednesday 9 January 1889. 


your mind & how are you feeling at home now. Will people 
give us a chance to spend a bit of time on our own next week? 
I’m longing to see Mother and Wil again. What a lot of friends 
we shall have around us. I hope I will feel at home with your 
family & Iam sure I will. My page is full & it is already late. I 
shall be with you in three days’ time, which will be far nicer.” 
Give my regards to all our friends. A kiss from your devoted 


Theo 


A few words to let you know I received your letter this morn- 
ing, many thanks for it." A good letter from Vincent today, he 
appears to have recovered, isn’t that wonderful? There is no 
longer any question of committing him to an asylum & even 
the doctors have abandoned the idea.” Until Sunday dearest, a 
dieu. 

Reception Wednesday!!!8 T 
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14. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Sunday 13 January 1889 


1. After spending a week in 
Amsterdam, Theo took the 
night train back to Paris on 

Sunday 13 January 1889. 


2. Joand Theo had evidently 
managed to go The Hague (see 
letter 13). The people they visit- 
ed may have been Pieter Boele 
van Hensbroek, the painter 
Arnold H. Koning, Theo's 
cousin Carolina A. van Stock- 
um-Haanebeek (1852-1926), 
H.G. Tersteeg and Teunis van 
Iterson (1860-1910), both of 
whom were employed at the 
Hague branch of Boussod, Val- 
adon & C*. They also visited 
Theo’s sister and brother-in- 
law in Leiden, Anna and Joan 
Marius van Houten (1850-1945) 
(see letter 64), either on their 
way to or from The Hague. 


3. Their names were presum- 


ably inscribed on the inside of 
their engagement rings. 
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Sunday evening 


My dearest Theo, 

As I sit here so quietly in my usual pleasant surroundings, 
that wretched train is taking you further away from me by the 
minute; it’s so empty now, so quiet, and you’ve only been gone 
for a couple of hours— how long the months will be!’ I have 
your portrait before me. If I look at it for a while it seems al- 
most as if you yourself were watching me, and the words | 
couldn’t find this afternoon rise to my lips: — thank you for all 
the joy you have given me, for all the love you show me, I feel 
so fortunate, so happy. You have no idea what a difference you 
have already made to my life, how aware I have become of its 
pointlessness, banality, how you have inspired me to some- 
thing higher and better—you did so much for me in just that 
one week. I’m quite sure that if I stay with you always, you 
might still be able to make something out of me. I had wanted to 
tell you this and far more before you left this afternoon, but ] 
couldn’t bring myself to — however, I can say it to your portrait. 
I have a feeling that you are thinking of me now; I wish I were 
sitting beside you in a corner of the carriage, as I did on Friday 
evening on our way from The Hague.’ But by the time you re- 
ceive my letter you'll be back in your usual routine - you'll 
have worked the whole day, spent another quiet evening at 
home with all your paintings around you-— do you still remem- 
ber there’s a Jo? Look at the inside of your ring so you don’t 
forget.> My ring and the portrait are a comfort to me — indeed, 
you’re quite right — it’s absurd for us to be separated again, we 
had only just found each other—I hate being without you. — 
But I mustn’t complain and be ungrateful, some people have to 
wait along time — shall just be very industrious — for then time 
will pass quickest! And when you get back you will find a good 
housekeeper instead of clumsy Jo. And now I want to ask you 
something else, which is truly not just out of curiosity —but I 
worry that if there were anything troubling you, you would 
keep it to yourself? You’ve told me nothing about Vincent’s 
most recent letters —is anything wrong? If you'd rather not tell 


4. Vincent sent a letter to Theo 

in Amsterdam, probably on 
Wednesday 9 January: ‘Even 
before getting your kind letter 
(just a moment ago), | received 
one from your fiancée this morn- 
ing, announcing the engage- 
ment. | have already sent her my 
sincere congratulations in reply, 
and nowlam extending them to 
you as well. Now that lam no 
longer afraid my illness might 
prevent you from making that 
journey you really have to make 
and which | had so long been 
hoping for, very much indeed, 
now that my worries are over | 
feel perfectly normal’ (De brieven 


738/570). 


me, you needn’t, of course—But I should so like to be your 
confidante, even in your sadness, don’t keep it from me.‘ In the 
past wonderful week, [ have thought far too much about my- 
self and too little about him —do you think he’ll ever grow to 
like me? And now my dearest, dearest Theo, I wish you good 
night with an affectionate kiss —it’s half past ten, what a time 
you have ahead. Dream of me, at least if you can get to sleep, 
good night my dearest, 


your Jo 
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15. Theo to Jo. Paris, Monday 14 January 1889' 


1. The letter was written on 
paper bearing the letterhead of 
Boussod, Valadon & C*. 


2. Sijbregje Euphrassine 
Augusta van der Linden 
(1857-2), the sister of Andries 
Bonger’s wife Annie. She was 
married to Jan Hendrik Julius 
van Nederhasselt (1858-?). 
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14 Jan 1889. 


Dearest Jo, 

A few words just to let you know I am back safe & sound in 
my usual place at the office and have stolen a moment to write 
to you. The journey went by quickly, as I was preoccupied with 
all that had happened in the last few days. Much of it passed as 
ifin a dream, but throughit all there’s a sense of peace between 
us that never can pass. I was so happy much of the time, feeling 
close to you & I expect that it will increase as time goes by. If 
you will accept me with all my shortcomings, you would make 
me as happy as I ever wished to be & I should want nothing 
more than to do the same for you and so achieve one of the 
goals in my life, and be able to set that goal higher, since two 
can do more than one.— 

How kind everyone was tous & how very warm all your fam- 
ily were. Tell them I was most comfortable under the travelling 
rug & that it wasn’t cold in the least. The landscape I saw 
through the windows was the opposite of when Jarrived. Then, 
there was amagnificent sunrise with colours richer than gold & 
silver & now it was a grey, melancholy winter’s evening, but I 
flew past it all, unaffected by the gloom, for it felt as if the sun 
was shining inside me.— 

Dries has just been round & invited me to dinner this 
evening. I won’t have time for that, but I shall go over later on. 
Mrs Nederhasselt will be here until tomorrow morning; so I 
shall meet her.* Give everyone my best regards & I wish you all 
you would wish yourself. Know that you are thought of with 


love by 


your Theo 


1. Vincent. 


16. Theo to Jo. Paris, Wednesday 16 January 1889 


Paris 16 Jan 1889 


My very dearest Jo, 

How very long it has been since I left you in the cold station; 
at least that’s what it feels like & it’s difficult to content myself 
with your portrait, much as I love looking at it. Even though it 
is not you in person & I see far more in your expression than a 
photograph conjures up, I am still glad I can have it before me, 
as I do now. It’s reassuring, just as I feel I have something of 
you with me when I feel the ring on my finger. I want to thank 
you, too, for everything you are to me, even now, but words 
sound cold & sol only hope the future will prove how grateful 
am for your love & that I shall have it in me to show this in word 
& deed. Since I last wrote I have spent an evening with Dries & 
Annie.* The latter was extremely cordial & who knows, the 
crust of ice may yet melt. In any case, a bit of warmth was cer- 
tainly needed especially for poor Dries, who is upset about the 
expense of running the household & was fretting a bit about 
the future. With his intelligence, I don’t think there’s any need 
to worry about them. He will certainly manage through sheer 
hard work. What is more, he is without any doubt one of those 
young people who have not yet realised their full potential, 
and there may well be another position waiting for him one 
day of which he has no idea as yet. We too will have difficult 
times, dearest, but having you I feel strong enough to cope 
with a great deal & you too, I believe, have the courage to take 
on not only the pleasures, but also the struggle and hardships 
of life. I realised this when you asked me to confide in you, be- 
cause it’s true, isn’t it, that we generally need to talk when we 
are sad rather than when our hearts are filled with joy. I do 
hope I shall have the good fortune to win your confidence as 
well & that all your fears will vanish when we are together. | 
haven’t many great talents, but I am well meaning & life has 
given me my share of sorrow & hardship, for which I shall be 
thankful if] can benefit from that experience by knowing what 
must be done in difficult times. You asked me to tell you about 
Vt' and how I see things after his last few letters. Well even be- 
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2. The houseman Félix Rey had 
to go to Paris in January 1889 to 
take his medical examination. 
Worried that he might be kept 
in Paris, Vincent suggested 
introducing Rey to Theo's fam- 
ily physician Louis Rivet, who 
was to ensure that Rey 
returned to Arles (see De 
brieven 738/570). 


3. Camille Pissarro and his son 
Lucien (1863-1944). 


4. Read: Isaacson. Theo often 
misspells his name in subse- 
quent letters. It is not correct- 


ed again in the notes. 
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fore his attack of hyperexcitement I often felt that, driven by 
his kindness and always full of good intentions, he got too in- 
volved with others whose plight we can do nothing to change 
anyway. His last few letters, for instance, are full of concern 
about the circumstances of those who were kind to him when 
he was ill. The junior physician at the hospital troubles him in 
particular, but I don’t see why he should lose sleep over the 
man’s future.’ In any case, his attitude in this respect is quite 
the opposite of what it ought to be, if he is to achieve the goal 
he has set for himself. So I am indeed rather worried that Vin- 
cent is not completely normal yet & will saddle himself with 
more trouble than necessary. Let us hope things take a turn for 
the better. Once spring comes he will be able to work outdoors 
again & I hope that will give him some peace of mind. Nature is 
so invigorating when one is alone with her in her most beauti- 
ful moments. Apart from that I’m not worried about Vi, or I 
would tell you so.— 

[had hoped to be able to write to you yesterday evening, but 
while I was busy getting my paper Pissarro and his son 
dropped by.’ The evenings he spends here are always interest- 
ing & this time, too, we talked a great deal; his hobbyhorse is 
the future, when new ideas have become reality & Isacson‘ is 
good at spurring him on with these illusions of his. There are 
many things close to me that I would like to understand better, 
so the state of the world in a few centuries’ time leaves me 
quite cold. Even so, I heard some interesting things about new 
potentials people are discovering, and even we will see immi- 
nent changes in society. When you think that there is so much 
in the world that cannot be changed at present, it’s reassuring 
to realise that enlightenment & new powers will come from 
outside and generate these vital changes. There is indeed much 
to be expected from that power which is closely related to 
what the doctors call hypnotising, the astounding power to 
influence things through willpower alone, even at a great dis- 
tance. Unfortunately I cannot be involved in these discoveries 
myself, but I do take a keen interest in them. I realise I am talk- 
ing about things that are actually quite remote from those that 
occupy me most. I wonder how you are doing now. I imagine 
you all sitting cosily in the drawing room and, through amiable 


5. Nothing is known about this 
letter. 


6. Gijs Tersteeg (b. 9 April 
1879), the third child of H.G. 
Tersteeg, Theo's colleague at 
the Hague branch, had died on 
11 Jaunary 1889. 


conversation & perhaps some music, creating the pleasant at- 
mosphere I experienced when I was there. My room looks a 
mess. If [hadn’t you to think about, I should be inclined to walk 
out. Now I am still going to write to Mother, & as I can tell her 
about you, it’s not so bad. Well, my dearest, this letter jumps 
from one thing to another, but I shall send it off anyway. All 
best wishes from your devoted 


Theo 


Have you been to the photographer yet? This morning I heard 
about the death of Tersteeg’s little son, poor people.° 


*La belle Mad.: Nederhasselt was there too. 
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17. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Wednesday 16 January 1889 


1. Wil stayed with Lies, who 
was engaged as a governess by 
the Du Quesne van Bruchem 
family in Soesterberg, where 
she nursed the ailing Mrs 
Louise du Quesne van 
Bruchem-van Wiles. 


2. Probably Elisabeth Huberta 
Vincentia van Gogh (1859- 


1938). 
3. Unknown. 


4. Probably Otto Gerhard 
Pierson (1866-1944), proprietor 
of the trading company J. & 
G.O. Pierson in Paris (see Pabst, 
no. 186). 


5. Unknown. 
6. Cornelia (Kee) Adriana Vos- 
Stricker (1846-1918). Six months 


after the death of her husband, 
the clergyman Cristoffel Marti- 
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Amsterdam 16 Jan’89 


Dearest Theo, 

How slowly time goes by —the three days I’ve not seen you 
feel like three weeks — do you also find it so strange? Iam glad 
you had a good journey—I was delighted with your letter — 
time and again I re-read your words ‘you would make me as 
happy as ever I wished to be’. If that’s really true, if I can see 
from your face that you are content with me, that I am what 
you expected —then I shall have nothing more to wish for ei- 
ther. You have no idea how you have changed my life—I was in 
danger of getting into a rut—though something in me kept 
fighting against it — with your help I have nothing to fear— 

Today I was out with your Mother all day; I was very pleased, 
since Wil is not here, to be able to take her place for once.’ We 
had coffee in Van Woustraat, where I met Bertha again’—then 
called on the Genkama Bakker family.’ Mrs Bakker said she 
used to know you welland asked me to send her regards. She al- 
so told me that young Pierson from Paris had introduced his 
girl to her—did you know he was engaged —do you know him 
well?* After that we went to Mrs Toussaint, who told me a lot 
about you. She said she had once been on a lovely carriage ride 
through Paris with you and her two daughters, and that she had 
written to you afterwards, at New Year, to thank you once 
again, and had you received that letter?> You might think—I 
couldn’t care about all these strange people — but I was pleased 
to start feeling more at home in the world of your acquain- 
tances and relatives. It will be far nicer in the future if I also 
know something about it. Kee Vos invited me to dine with 
them on Monday -—I’m glad—Kee is most kind.° Last night I 
wrote a few words to Vincent —just a few lines to thank him for 
his good wishes. I should have liked to do it quite differently 
and been a bit more frank — but that’s how the words came out. 
I feel so small when I think of him —- completely insignificant.’ I 
received very kind letters from Wil and Lies—the patient was 
not as bad as Wil had expected — but she was glad she had gone 
anyway.’ I’m dreadfully sorry she’s not here any more. [had so 


nus Vos (1841-1878), she and her 
son Johannes (Jan) Paulus (1873- 
1928) returned to live with her 
parents, the Rev. Johannes 
Paulus Stricker (1816-1886) and 
Willemina Carbentus, Theo’s 
mother’s sister (see letter 12, 
note 8). When Kee was staying 
at the parsonage in Etten in the 
summer of 1881, Vincent fell 
deeply in love with her but was 
rejected. See Anne Stiles Wylie, 
‘Vincent & Kee and the munici- 
pal archives in Amsterdam’, in 
Vincent. Bulletin of the Rijksmuse- 
um Vincent van Gogh 2 (1973), 


no. 4, pp. 2-7. 
7. See also letter 21. 
8. See note 1. 


g. On the journey to The 
Hague, see letter 14, note 2. 


much wanted to talk to her, about you in the first place, and get 
to know her better. What struck me most about her are her 
eyes and her voice — but the latter is typical of the whole family. 

Everyone loves your portrait — your Mother says you look 
as if you are trying to fathom someone out, and each time | 
look at it limagine that someone is me! 

Oh yes, I have discovered that we have a whole lot of things 
for our home~-a couple of blue Japanese vases (very ugly), a 
couple of majolica vases, a fan to hold pictures — all gifts I re- 
ceived in my schoolteaching career —but which I had forgot- 
ten altogether. Mother has given me 12 silver teaspoons and a 
pair of sugar tongs — still from grandmother’s house — see how 
fortunate we are. The more I see the vases we bought in The 
Hague the more I like them — but I’m going to put them away 
so they don’t break.’ I look forward to hearing what you 
thought of Breg Nederhasselt. I used to be extremely fond of 
her, but she has changed a lot! Will there be a letter from you 
tomorrow? Do you sometimes wonder on your way home 
‘will there be one for me’—I do all the time.— Have I bored you 
terribly this evening? I shall write something better as soonas I 
can be more sensible — Good night — an affectionate kiss from 


your Jo 
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18. Theo to Jo. Paris, Saturday 19 January 1889 


1. They apparently decided to 
have the wedding in April 
because of Theo's wish to be 
married before May 1889 (see 
letter 11). 


2. ’s-Hertogenbosch. 


3. For Vincent's letter, see De 
brieven 740/571. 
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19 Jan 1889 


My very dearest Jo, 

Thank you for the heartwarming letter I received yester- 
day. I shall probably write again tomorrow to report on my 
efforts to find a place for us to live, but I feel like having a chat 
with you now, even if it’s short. Your writing about my jour- 
ney was strange. It seems so long ago & it’s hard to imagine I 
was sitting beside you only last week. April is so far off & how 
is one not to be impatient.’ I'll have to content myself thinking 
of you & reading your letters, because talking about our hap- 
piness feels like betraying a secret. But I do wish I were with 
you now to tell you how deeply happy I am at the thought of 
being able to devote myself to making you as happy as it is in 
my power to do. It’s reassuring to know I can count on you, 
come what may, & that you will love me and brighten my life. I 
feel that 1am not alone in the world & I hope and trust that the 
loneliness I have so often felt will never come back & that you 
too will think of me at times when you would otherwise have 
felt alone.— 

I am delighted that you went out with Mother. I am sure 
she also enjoys being with you now that Wil is not there, as 
long as you don’t find it tedious calling on all those old ladies. I 
have little recollection of Mrs Genkama Bakker, unless she is 
the person who used to live in s’Bosch,” but I remember Mrs 
Toussaint & her daughters better. I did receive her letter & 
thought I had replied at the time, but I am so bad when it 
comes to correspondence that I may well have forgotten. I do 
remember her telling me a touching story about the son she 
had lost & how he used to fret & how powerless she had felt to 
help him through the spells of melancholy that ultimately 
caused his death. I’m glad you like Kee Vos. I agree she’s the 
nicest in the family. It was good of you to write to Vincent. I 
received a better letter from him, but he would not have had 
yours by then} Your letters come in the morning before | 
leave, around half past eight. My day gets off to a good start 
when they come. So, until tomorrow. I must send this off or 


you'll not get it before Monday. I still have a lot to tell you, but 
so be it. Give my best regards to everyone. Goodbye my pre- 
cious, 


your Theo 
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19. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Saturday 19 January 1889 


1. Jo was in London studying Eng- 
lish from the beginning of July to 
mid-September 1883; she held a 
position as an English teacher in 
Elburg from September 1884 
until the end of December 188s. 


2. Dries wrote the following to Jo 
in July 1885: ‘Il spent Sunday with 
my friend v. Gogh in St Germain, 
which was absolutely lovely. In 
the middle of the woods we 
were caught in a violent thunder- 
storm accompanied by show- 
ers.— How fortunate, we cried as 
one, that we're not married, or 
we should certainly have been 
nagged: “why do you always 
want to go out, and so deep into 
the woods.” — The little dear is 
out of sorts, and one becomes so 
oneself in such a torrent. Not 
plagued by irritable partners, we 
enjoyed ourselves thoroughly, 
braving rain and thunder, or 
rather: partly because of them.’ 
Incomplete and undated letter 
(inv. b 1027 V/1962). 
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Amsterdam 19 Jan 


Dearest Theo. 

You'll think it very banal but I am going to start with a few 
words about the weather; I simply have to tell you how beauti- 
fully sunny it is this morning and how bright blue the sky. It’s 
almost like spring out —I can breathe again after all the bitterly 
cold days we’ve had—it was so bad I was reluctant to go out- 
doors. So I’ve not been to the photographer, but I shall go this 
afternoon —(see how selfish I am—I thought: I’ve got a por- 
trait, so the others can wait — wicked of me, isn’t it). [had been 
waiting for a letter from you and when | found one in the letter 
box addressed to Father — knowing there would be something 
for me inside, I opened it and took my part — (Ishould mention 
that we are allowed to open any letters from Paris, and though 
this is really meant for correspondence from Dries, I applied it 
to yours as well). Of course, I did not read Father’s letter until 
he gave it to me himself-—so if you have any secrets to share 
with Father, you can rest assured that I shan’t read anything 
that is not intended for me. 

Oh, please tell me about yourself around the time you had 
this portrait made! It’s not you— when I put it before me, you 
look straight past me like a stranger, your expression is so cool 
and unfamiliar. I like the last one a hundred thousand times 
more — but then the other one must surely have been taken a 
long time ago? 

I spent the whole day yesterday tidying my desk and my file 
— you know I’ve always been fanatical about keeping letters of 
any interest to me, but now I must finally start disposing of 
them. It was a funny mixture —letters I received in London, all 
sorts from the Elburg period'-— letters from the children when 
I was back in A, Anne Dirks pouring her heart out when she 
was engaged —and from Dries, too, just a couple mentioning 
you—about the time the two of you went strolling in the 
woods in a downpour, relieved that neither of you were mar- 
ried because your wives would have been cross if you’d taken 
them out in such dire weather.” And then the letter saying the 


3. Letter (incomplete) from 
Andries Bonger to Jo, 2and7 
July 1885 (inv. b 3767 V/1962). 


4. Letters 1 and 2. 


5. See letter 13. 


6. Jo was of course referring to 
her initial rejection of Theo. 
See the Introduction. 


7. On the evening of Tuesday 
15 January 1889 Theo received a 
visit from Camille Pissarro and 
his son Lucien (see letter 16). 


8. See letter 16. 


two of you were coming to Holland -—a day in Rijssel and a cou- 
ple of days in Antwerp—I remember it all so well. I also re- 
read your letters from ’87—and now I understand them so 
much better.* Theo, you once wrote ‘tell me if there are clouds 
gathering above & you are not content, I shall try to help’. 
Well, as a matter of fact, at the moment there is just one thing 
that keeps nagging at me, that haunts my conscience and I can- 
not shake it off: why was I so blind to my own happiness, so sil- 
ly, so foolish, so unkind to you, when I actually meant to be 
honest.— What misery I brought upon myself — but experience 
is the best teacher — after all, it was good for me. If you would 
say you forgive me, I shall never never mention it again, and per- 
haps this nasty feeling will vanish—° 

How I should love to have been present at that discussion in 
your room on Tuesday evening, saying nothing, just sitting and 
listening!’ In the old days, when I still used to think about all 
sorts of issues and express opinions on them, even the most 
complicated matters and things way beyond my grasp, I had 
sreat faith in ‘progress’ and believed that one day people would 
be far happier, far better, far more advanced than they are now. 
But I’ve changed my mind — I believe that each person faces the 
same struggle, a thousand years ago or a thousand hence —no 
matter whether circumstances and outside influences change 
—our innermost self remains the same—and humanity as a 
whole only benefits when each of us tries to do good in our 
own, small circle. I once used to think this too petty, but now 
that I am starting to understand what it really means, I quail at 
the responsibility it imposes on us and am ashamed to realise 
what a long way I still have to go. I mention this in connection 
with what you wrote about Vincent. In fact itis our duty to help 
those around us~—as he does or at least tries to do—but in the 
eyes of the world it is surprisingly impractical — why is it made 
so difficult for us to do good?* 

But now there is the joy of knowing that the two of us will 
help each other, that I shall no longer need to cast about aim- 
lessly for something useful to do, as my duty is plain and clear — 
I’m reading my Carlyle again —so 1am going to end off, leaving 
you to make sense out of these scribblings by the scatterbrain 
you want fora wife! 
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9. Johan Adolphe de Jonge van 
Zwijnsbergen (1860-1945), a 
childhood friend of Theo's 
from Helvoirt. 


10. Postcard from the Reverend 
Gijsbertus Jan van Lakerveld 
(1831-2) of Hel mond who had 
written a poem in memory of 
Theo’s late father, his 
‘esteemed confrére and friend 
Theodorus van Gogh’, which 
he ‘recited at the deceased's 
home after the funeral’ (inv. b 
2588 V/1982). 
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But first I must tell you that cards and letters are continuing 
to arrive, some for you as well— another three yesterday witha 
crown at the top, from ‘de Jonge van Zwijnsbergen’”? and a 
postcard from Mr van Lakerveld of Helmond.” Pll send them 
to you if you want, but it didn’t seem worthwhile. And to- 
morrow you're off househunting— poor Theo, what a tire- 
some chore. Don’t make things too difficult—I shall be 
satisfied and happy wherever you take me, no matter if it’s 
dark or high or small—you do know that, don’t you? I simply 
wanted to say so. And when I think of Dries fretting about 
money, I believe we would do well to spend very little on rent. 
I’m so sorry my poor boy has troubles, but he’ll cope. All he 
lacks is willpower — it is nurtured best by misfortune — as long 
as it’s not getting him down, but I’m sure it’s not! I shall go over 
to your Mother’s in a while to see if she might care to go for a 
stroll—and now I really shall end off. A kiss from your loving 


Jo 
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In this cupboard, which stood in the dining room, Theo is said to have kept Vincent's letters. 
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Jo with Vincent Willem 


Vincent van Gogh 
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Andries Bonger 


20. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Saturday 19 January 1889 


1. The postcard was addressed 
to ‘M' Th van Gogh / 54 Rue 
Lepic / Paris’, postmarked 
‘Amsterdam 19 Jan 89’ and 


‘Paris/Montmartre 20 Janv. 89’. 


The salutation ‘D. Th’ (‘B. Th’ in 
Dutch) would have stood for 
the formal address ‘Dear’. 


2. The letter in question was 
letter 19 (see also letter 22). 


Home, 19 January 


D. Th,’ 

This morning I wrote you a long letter, which Wim was to 
post for me, but he has just come in, completely distraught, to 
say that he lost it.” Someone may have posted it—so should 
you receive it tomorrow, please let me know, by postcard if 
need be, sol can stop worrying. 


Yours Jo 
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21. Theo to Jo. Paris, Sunday 20 January 1889 


1. inthe meantime. 


2. Letter 17. 


3. Francois Lafon (1846-2), 
French portraitist and history 
painter. 

4. more than mediocre. 


5. indisposed. 


6. Nothing worth mentioning, 
that’s that. 


7. on the fourth floor. 
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20 Jan: 1889 


My very dearest Jo, 

I have just got home & found your postcard. The letter has- 
n’t turned up, I’m very sorry indeed. Who knows, it may yet 
come with the morning post. Poor Wim must have been most 
upset. I shall let you know immediately if I receive it & en atten- 
dant’ I shall simply remember you were thinking of me when 
you wrote it & that our thoughts must have crossed. This must 
surely happen from time to time & when I think of you, I love 
to imagine you looking into my eyes & I can picture you so 
clearly that I would be able to paint you if I knew how. After 
posting my letter last night I realised there was much I had for- 
gotten to tell you, including some things in reply to your 
letter,’ so I shall get down to it now. Let me start by telling you 
how I have spent the day up to now, 7 o’clock. Yesterday 
evening I got a telegram from Lafon’ inviting me to déjeuner 
with him. I don’t know if you remember me telling you about 
him. He is a plus que médiocre* history painter, but his wife 
plays the piano well & sometimes I see his brother there too. 
He’s a Dominican monk & an extraordinary person, in my 
opinion. Moreover, they are kind people. Madame was souf- 
frant,> so I took breakfast with him & his two children. Rien 
d’intéressant, passons.° Before breakfast & especially after- 
wards I diligently climbed one staircase after another to in- 
spect the most impossible apartments. I am afraid the entire 
day has gone by without my coming any closer to finding a 
place for us. The best I saw is again f* 1100, three windows fac- 
ing a quiet street & one overlooking a huge garden. Three large 
rooms, a good-sized kitchen. In a respectable, fairly new build- 
ing au 4e.’ In one of the rooms a large cupboard or alcove that a 
guest could stay in, if necessary. After that I viewed another 
apartment in the same street. Three windows facing the street 
& one looking out over the roofs to the Boulevard extérieur, f* 
950. Three rooms, slightly smaller than the last, a kitchen, but 
no cupboard or storage space whatsoever.—It’s extremely 
difficult to find anything habitable for less than f* 1200 & even 


8. Clara van Praag was the wife 
of Emmanuel van Praag (1857- 
2), the owner of a diamond-pol- 
ishing firm for glass cutters and 
a friend of Theo’s (Pabst, no. 


175). 


g. Paul de Kock (1794-1871), 
French writer of popular nov- 
els. 


10. Emile Zola (1840-1902), 
French novelist, controversial 
in his day for his naturalistic 
pessimism. 


11. humbug. 


12. ‘Jo Bonger wrote a few 
words in reply to my letter of 
congratulations; it was very 
good of her.’ See De brieven 
742/572; cf. letter 17. 


13. Vincent’s friend, the post- 
man Joseph Roulin, was trans- 
ferred from Arles to Marseilles 
in January 1889 (cf. De brieven 
742/572). 


at that price there are some which are not as good as the two 
described above. The one for f* 950 is the most cheerful, 
though rather small. How would you feel if I dropped the idea 
of coming home at 12 o’clock & looked a little way out of town? 
Today I saw at least 50 apartments, and as I have so little time 
to go looking during the week, little will come of it before next 
Sunday. I do wish this were all arranged, because I should like 
to start building our nest. When it grew dark I called on Clara 
van Praag,” who asked how many maids we were intending to 
take on. There was an entertaining Jewess, who discussed lit- 
erature and proclaimed that she’d like her daughters to read 
Paul de Kock’s? books, but that Zola’® was immoral. Van Praag 
herself was unable to contain her laughter & I made myself 
scarce as soon as I could to come and say a few words to you. 
Why are you not here, my love, so that I could shake off all 
these niaiseries" and the two of us could dream about things 
that are fine and good & so that even these everyday prosaics 
would start looking different. Yet one day, if we are like most 
people, we may feel that this time of hope for the future was 
the best! But I don’t really believe this, for I should so like my 
ideals to materialise or at least come close. To know I have not 
been deceived & that disillusionment is not awaiting me. So 
my hopes for the future may not be as poetic as my words have 
led you to believe. I do not expect much, but what I do expect is 
heartfelt & all things considered the best a person can expect. 
No matter if our lives are a bit monotonous & perhaps without 
great emotion, as long as we manage to keep our inner selves 
awake and ready for anything important to come, what more 
could we desire.— | 

Iam digressing again and just wanted to let you know that I 
think our household is coming along nicely. What with your 
discovery of the Japanese vases etc. & your Mother’s generous 
contribution, there’ll be quite a consignment arriving here in 
April. Another letter from Vt. this morning, quite all right. He 
writes: Jo Bonger m’a écrit un mot en réponse ace que je l’avais 
félicitée c’est bien bon de sa part.” Would you believe that 
Roulin has been given a new assignment and has already left." 
What a shame that this too has been taken from him. I am glad 
that Wil & Lies have written to you. I had meant to write to her 
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14. Jules Michelet (1798-1874), 
French author of romantic- 
style history books. L’oiseau 
(1856) is a philosophical trea- 
tise on nature. 


15. This portrait of Theo (black 
chalk on paper) by De Haan is 
at the Van Gogh Museum (inv. 
d 666 V/1962). See The Rijksmu- 
seum Vincent van Gogh, ed. 
Evert van Uitert and Michael 
Hoyle, Amsterdam 1987: ‘Con- 
cise catalogue’, no. 2.710. 


16. A photograph in postcard 
format. 
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but nothing has come of it. Pity that Wil had to leave, but the 
two of you have too much in common for that to prevent you 
from becoming friends. It is hard to say what I think of Mrs 
Nederhasselt. Up to now I haven’t seen her as much more than 
a beautiful woman. I suppose she has common sense, but lacks 
the energy to benefit from it. But then the evening I saw her 
she was busy preparing for her departure.— 

I am sending you L’oiseau by Michelet.” It is a book I love 
because, as you will see, it was written by two people who 
loved one another dearly. There is something sentimental, if 
you will, in Michelet, but his life is proof that a man of feeling 
can accomplish a great deal & bring joy to a great many peo- 
ple.— As I sit writing, it is evening now because I was interrupt- 
ed, De Haan is making a rough sketch of me, which I shall en- 
close for you as a curiosity.’ Speaking of portraits —if Mother 
likes mine, let them make a couple for her & for the sisters. 
Large or small, whatever you think best. If that nasty photog- 
rapher wants to take a better carte album of you,” I should cer- 
tainly like to have it. And now bonjour my dear Jo, lama fortu- 
nate person & sometimes catch myself whistling or humming 
atune. It’s your fault. Goodbye my precious 


your Theo 


Regards to all—a Dieu. 


22. Theo to Jo. Paris, Monday 21 January 1889' 


1. The letter was written on 
paper bearing the letterhead of 
Boussod, Valadon & C**. 


2. Letter 19. 


3. despicable. 


Le 21 Jan 1889. 


Dearest Jo, 

A few words to let you know that your letter has turned up.’ 
I received it this morning & was delighted with it. You can see 
that someone opened the envelope, but at least the indiscreet 
finder was good enough to forward it to me. I do think it in- 
digne’ to open a letter, but he is probably someone we don’t 
know & never shall.—I have a great deal to say in reply to your 
lovely letter but ’'m afraid I haven’t the time to do so today. 

How dear of you to say you’d be happy to put up with what- 
ever I might find in the way of a place to live, but I do hope I 
shall take the right decision. This morning I saw something 
else that might be suitable, 3° floor, near rue Chaptal, nice 
view, 3 rooms & alcove, kitchen etc f* 850. The building as such 
& staircase not very attractive, but the location is good. The 
apartment itself convenient & large. Who knows what I might 
yet find, so let’s not rush. 

I should like to talk to you some time, when we have a 
chance, about the emotions you said my old letters aroused in 
you. Let me tell you that on my side, too, there is much that 
needs to be forgiven, and that I am indeed most unworthy 
compared to you. Perhaps it is good that we did not come to- 
gether sooner, because we both gained experience in the 
meantime. And doesn’t our happiness now make up for the 
past? I fear I wouldn’t even have been capable of such joy in the 
past; I had so little faith left in my lucky stars that I had aban- 
doned all hope & it came as quite a surprise to discover that 
things were not so hopeless after all & even that I'd hada vague 
hunch about the future, which had kept me going through it 
all. So I can assure you I am grateful for everything, even the 
difficult times which, after all, conspired to bring us where we 
are now. My page is nearly full & I have run out of time. I shall 
be thinking of you at the Strickers this evening. I do hope it will 
be agreeable. Till soon, a Dieu, a kiss from your loving 


Theo 
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23. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Tuesday 22 January 1889 


1. Lord George Gordon Noel 
Byron (1788-1824), British 
Romantic poet. Jo quoted the 
first line of Byron’s poem ‘The 
Dream’, which continues ‘sleep 
has its own world...’ 


2. Mrs van Gogh stayed with 
her sister, Willemina Stricker- 
Carbentus (Aunt Mina). 
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Amsterdam 22 Jan. 


My dearest Theo, 

Iam so pleased that the letter has been found. It’s appalling 
to think of a stranger reading something that was intended for 
your eyes only—but we mustn’t think about that. Thank you 
for letting me know so quickly —I feel so fortunate with three 
letters in front of me, 19, 20, 21 Jan. | wish you would keep it up. 
[love hearing about the things you do and how you feel, so that 
Ican share it all with you from a distance —we’re so terribly far 
apart! Perhaps you would like to hear the same from me — well, 
the days go by quietly and monotonously — or rather, I don’t 
enjoy all the little things that used to ‘distract’ me, as they say. 
Softly and imperceptibly the ties that bound me to my old life 
here are loosening, and I mostly live in the future. Byron’s 
words, ‘Our life is twofold’,’ keep coming to mind today-— 
though for me the second is not the world of dreams that he 
meant —I mean the same thing you wrote about — our inner life — 
and alongside it the prosaic domestic routines and vexations 
that lay claim to the other half of our lives, and we forget them 
for a while and then all of a sudden they pop up again. For you 
it’s mainly househunting — poor dear — that’s what you get for 
wanting a wife—50 apartments in just one Sunday-—that’s 
frightful. For me, it’s everyone nattering and nagging all day 
long about everything I must do and mustn’t do. Even our 
dusters etc are the subject of earnest debate— whether they 
should be marked with your name only or whether there 
should also be a B! It’s sometimes too much for me and I get 
cross—then I go upstairs, read you letters again and think: 
leave them be. When we’re together we'll find a way to com- 
bine the prosaic with the poetic, don’t youagree? 

Tenjoyed myself at Stricker’s yesterday.’ Ilove hearing your 
Mother and her sister talk about the old days with such enthu- 
siasm and good cheer. It does one good to hear it— one needn’t 
ask if they had a happy marriage. Shall we be as content with 
one another when we’re old? Kee told me about her husband 
for the first time and read me a letter from her son — it was after 


3. Johannes Paulus Stricker 
(1848-1928), the brother of Kee 
Vos-Stricker. 


4. George Hendrik Breitner 
(1857-1923), Dutch Impression- 
ist painter. 


5. Itis not clear which of Meijer 
de Haan’s paintings is meant 
here. Jo’s mildly ironic tone 
suggests that she knew Theo 
would not share his cousin's 
views: Theo thought highly of 
both Breitner’s and De Haan’s 


work. 


6. On De Haan’s portrait of 
Theo, see letter 21. See also 
Dual biography, p. 267. 


7. Afew words are listed on the 
left, disposable cuff of the shirt 
Theo is wearing in the portrait: 
‘cokes / apartments Jo / coffee 
/+candles’. 


8. L’oiseau by Jules Michelet 
(see letter 21). 


dinner when we were sitting by the fire, just an hour for a 
heart-to-heart chat. Cousin Jan’ was very friendly and, to my 
edification, he announced at table that Breitner* couldn’t draw 
and that De Haan’s painting (he’d heard from a reliable 
source) was quite ugly!’ Thank De H. on my behalf for his 
‘rough sketch’. I’m delighted with it.° What’s my name doing 
there along with apartments and coffee and cokes—is that 
what was on your mind?’ I went to the photographer yesterday 
morning and, without my asking, he offered to let me pose 
again, which I shall dojust as soonas I have had my hair cut. But 
what shall I order of yours? 6 large ones cost f 14. If you take 
three they cost f11 andif you order only adozen small ones for f 
7.50 you still have to pay f 7.50 for that one proof of the large 
size. Would it not be best just to take 6 large ones? — Thank you 
so much for the book.’ I’m looking forward to it and it’s pre- 
cisely the type of reading matter I can enjoy at the moment. I’m 
not up to anything too complicated these days. At the moment 
we have a Nieuwe Gids — an article by Van Deijssel on Le réve — 
and very nice book reviews by Verwey. That’s all [have read so 
far.2 Were you also so impressed with Zola’s latest book?"° To 
me he is still an unknown quantity, although Ihave managed to 
form a very vague impression by reading a lot about him as 
wellas a few fragments of his own work of course.— 

My second half, the prosaic part, refuses to be silenced this 
evening — wouldn’t the apartment for f* 850 be perfectly suit- 
able? It is certainly big enough and I should be very pleased in- 
deed if we didn’t need to live out of town." So far away. I have 


g. De nieuwe gids (founded in October 1885) was an avant-garde journal of literature, art, 
politics and science. The issue Jo refers to (IV (1889 vol. 1) contained the following articles 
and book reviews she mentions: Lodewijk van Deyssel (the nom de plume used by Karel 
Joan Lodewijk Alberdingk Thijm, 1864-1952), ‘Zolaas Nieuwe Boek’ (pp. 147-56); Albert 
Verwey (1865-1937) reviewed (pp. 211-42) Henri Errol, Een leelijk eendje 1-11, Nijmegen 1889; 
Jan ten Brink, Geschiedenis der Noord-Nederlandsche Letteren in de xixde eeuw, Amster- 
dam/Ghent 1887; De Werken van G.A. Bredero, ed. H.E. Moltzer et al, Amsterdam 1885- 
1887; A. Kolhut, Heinrich Heine unde die Frauen, Berlin 1888”. 


10. Emile Zola, Le réve, Paris 1888. 


11. See letter 21. 
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12. Marie Antoinette Sethe- 
Hugot (1848-?) was a friend of 
the Bonger family (Pabst, no. 
212). 


13. Unknown. 


14. Letter to Theo from his 
mother, 21 January 1889 (inv. b 
2405 V/1982). Mrs van Gogh 
again expressed her jubilation 
at his engagement: ‘Oh how 
delighted | am and | most sin- 
cerely hope you will be a 
blessing to one another and 
that your lives will be blessed. 
What a coincidence and how 
fortunate that you met her 
again. She is so dear, to me as 


well.’ 
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been making some calculations of my own, but don’t you think 
that if you were to dine out at lunchtime and have a season tick- 
et for the train, this would add so much to the rent that we 
might just as well live in town? This afternoon Mrs Sethe” was 
telling me that her brother’ has a large apartment at 73 Boule- 
vard Voltaire (he’s married with 2 children) for 550 francs. Is it 
an unpleasant neighbourhood, why would it be so cheap? I 
looked it up on the map, but of course I’m none the wiser.— 

Tomorrow I am going shopping with your Mother —some- 
thing tells me your name might crop up! I’m enclosing a letter 
from her and wish you good night." I think of you constantly 
and wish you were here —a kiss from 


your Jo. 


Write soon, will you? Everyone sends their regards. We’ve 
had no word from Dries — goodbye dearest. 


24. Theo to Jo. Paris, Wednesday 23 January 1889 


1. See letter 21, note 8. 


2. The Dutch painters Ferdi- 
nand Hart Nibbrig (1866-1915) 
and Arthur Henri Christiaan 
Briét (1867-1939) spent some 
time in Paris, Nibbrig to study 
at Ferdinand Cormon’s studio, 
Briét en route to Italy. 


3. hazy. 


4. negotiating. 


5. Theo meant that it was cus- 
tomary for people to move 
house in the middle of the 


month. 
6. See letter 19. 


7. basically. 


Paris 23 Jan 1889. 


Dearest Jo, 

I was intending to write to you yesterday evening while De 
Haan was at Van Praag’s,' but, wouldn’t you guess, along came 
Nibbrig and Briét,” who stayed late, and after smoking pipe af- 
ter pipe & talking at length about nothing in particular, my 
thoughts were so évaporé’ that I got no further than one 
abortive attempt to write. So I am writing to you now in a 
spare moment at work. Let me begin by saying how pleased I 
am that the delightful letter you wrote on Saturday did turn 
up, because I’ve read it over and over and enjoyed it. It must be 
nice & cheerful now that the sun is shining & the grey clouds 
full of rain & cold have blown over & made way for a beautiful 
blue sky. Here, too, the sun comes out from time to time & we 
are having what we prosaically describe as fine weather to look 
at paintings, but it is still wintry, so when I think of the future I 
imagine us indoors more than out.— 

This morning I had an appointment with Dries, whom [had 
seen yesterday, to go and look at the last house I found, but he 
was apparently held up, or at least I did not see him. I am also 
en pourparler* with someone who might exchange my old fur- 
niture for new, with a cash payment to make up the difference 
of course, but there was nothing among the new furniture that 
I particularly liked. So nothing has yet been resolved as far as 
this is concerned & it depends on the space we have. It will bea 
relief to have this sorted out once and for all. There is not much 
time left, but nor yet any need to rush. People here generally 
move house on 15 April so I must be sure to find something va- 
cant.5 We have to count on 14 days for cleaning etc, so I shall 
see that I have made up my mind about a place to stay by the 
middle of February. It won’t be the most prestigious, but what 
we make of our home depends largely on ourselves. It’s nice to 
feel comfortable in one’s own home.— 

As to what you wrote about progress®, I am sure that au 
fond’ I too believe that in 1000 years’ time the world will still 
be full of conflict & irreconcilable passions; but science is mak- 
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8. movement (fig.). 
g. See letter 16. 
10. touching. 


11. See De brieven 744/573. Theo 
is alluding to Vincent's words: 
‘Whatever | may think about 
other matters, Father and Moth- 
er, as a couple, set an example 
for us. And | shall never forget 
how Mother uttered just a single 
word when Father died that 
made me love our old Mother 
again even more. In short, asa 
married couple our parents were 
examplary [...]. Follow in their 
footsteps.’ De brieven gives the 
date of this letter as 23 January 
1889, but as Theo wrote his letter 
on that date, Vincent must have 
written his on 21 or 22 January 
1889. 


12. None have survived. 
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ing progress & helping to discover powers that will keep 
things going again for a while. Even so, one can assume that 
one cannot make the whole world happy. Have we not seen 
that people who want something passionately achieve what 
they wish for themselves & those closest to them? And even if 
that progress is only temporary, it happens nevertheless and 
leaves sufficient traces behind so that one day, when a man of 
exceptional stature emerges, he will be able to create the great 
mouvement’ that will be another step forward for centuries. 
To my mind, progress is rather like flowers that turn to face 
the sun. It is impossible to stop them & why? Perhaps it makes 
them wilt a little sooner! Yet, better a small deed, no matter 
how small, than along sermon. | fully agree that all we can dois 
be useful in our immediate surroundings & it is something I 
approve of in others. Vincent, despite public opinion, is cer- 
tainly one of the people who have done the most & wishes to & 
if complained a while ago that he was trying to do more than 
he could, it was because the Don Quixote came into the fore- 
ground of his plans for others, which wasn’t good & it worried 
me.’ Now I have received the enclosed letter. I want you to 
read it because I am sure you'll agree it betrays an exceptional- 
ly kind heart. After all that has happened the things he says 
about Father & Mother are especially touchant."® Keep his 
letter if you want, or else send it back to me.—" I also received a 
little note from Lies & Wil as well as a number of cards & let- 
ters.” But nothing in particular.— 

Iam ending off in haste or else this won’t be sent. a Dieu, till 
soon 


your loving Theo 


25. Theo to Jo. Paris, Thursday 24 January 1889 


1. See letter 23 (note 1) in which 
Jo, quoting Byron: ‘Our life is 
twofold’, was referring to the 


‘inner life’. 


2. Inher letter of 21 January 
1889 (see letter 23, note 14). 


24 Jan 1889 


My very dearest Jo, 

How pleased I was with your letter this morning, which 
contained so much that was good and kind. It’s plain to see 
how you were feeling. Evidently our thoughts often cross for I, 
too, frequently think of the future & there is little I find plea- 
surable or important in the present. But don’t set your hopes 
too high, dearest. I am afraid you will be disappointed & that I 
lack the qualities to make your life rich and full. [can & certain- 
ly willtry & Irely on you as well to sustain the second life." Two 
are stronger than one, don’t youagree? 

Ican well imagine that all the good advice you are getting is- 
n’t helping to make this time any more agreeable for you. It 
was sweet of you to go to so much trouble for my Mother. She, 
too, has nothing but praise for you & says you are as attentive 
to her as a daughter, which she hopes you will soon be in reali- 
ty.” lagree, if we can be as happy in our genre as she was in her 
marriage, we shall have nothing at all to complain about.— 

Now I want to tell you something that might make you an- 
gry. When I asked whether I should look for a place for us 
somewhere out of town, I was afraid you would say yes. But as 
I didn’t know your thoughts on the matter I was trying to find 
out what you would prefer & you said you’d rather be in town. | 
am delighted, firstly not to be turning our backs on life & living 
like hermits & then, the more we are together the better the 
chance of getting to know each other au fond, which will of 
course enable us to do more for each other. I’ve not made up 
my mind about the apartment in question, mainly because 
Dries considers it a rather poorish neighbourhood & some- 
thing else might still turn up. This morning I went out with 
Dries & had breakfast with him. As I thought, he was held up 
yesterday. There is an apartment he liked which costs f* 1000, 
5" floor. And another, same floor, with balcony, ft 900, but the 
people would be entitled to f* 120 in compensation if they were 
to move out before April. So Iam just going to keep looking & 
hope I find something better. One sees the most amazing 
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3. Idem. 


4. Le réve, Germinal and La 
terre were published in 1888, 
1885 and 1887 respectively. 


5. On De Haan’s portrait of 
Theo, see also letters 21 (note 
14) and 23 (note 6). 


6. The Exposition des Peintres 

& graveurs opened at the 
Durand-Ruel Gallery in Paris on 
23 January 1889. 


7. Possibly the etching of the 
Drawbridge on the Overtoom at 
evening (1886) or Drawbridge, 
Dordrecht (1887). See exhib. cat. 
Het grafisch werk van Jan Veth, 
Dordrecht (Dordrechts Muse- 
um) & Arnhem (Gemeente- 
museum) 1982, nos. 21 and 30. 


8. not bad. 


g. These were prints by the 
Hague School painter Matthijs 
Maris (1839-1917). Theo and Jo 
had apparently seen the print of 
The bride at the gallery of Elbert 
Jan van Wisselingh (1852-1912) in 
the Buitenhof, when they visited 
The Hague together in the week 
of 6-13 January 1889 (see also let- 
ter 14, note 2). 
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homes when one goes through all the rooms. They seldom 
look appetising. 

Mother wants to know whether we'd like to have the fl 50 
she had in mind for us now.’ Perhaps you might want to buy 
something or other for the house. If so, let me know because 
this would be a good opportunity. As far as the photographs 
are concerned, | agree there is too little difference in price not 
to take 6 large prints. I look forward to having a better portrait 
of you, but I would far rather be with you, if only for a while, to 
see what you look like and whether you would still look at me 
the way you did the first and last times I saw you. 

Ihave also been reading Verwij’s ‘ugly duckling’ etc. What a 
good soulhe is. Van Dijssel reveals rather alot about himself in 
his review of ‘le Réve’, which is actually quite anti-Zola, who 
always stays in the background in his books & by doing so 
makes you aware of the relativity of everything he discusses, 
because you have to draw your own conclusions from what 
the different characters represent. He only stresses facts & has 
his characters act rather than talk. This brings them to life & he 
makes you aware of the poetry without saying what emotions 
it evokes in him. Zola is the writer I appreciate & enjoy most &I 
love him as much in literature as Degas in painting. I’ve not yet 
read Le réve, but people say it’s not as good as Germinal or ‘la 
terre’.* I have little time for reading or writing letters. When 
De Haan & Isacson are here of an evening we talk until late & it 
is almost impossible to write. De Haan was playing a little 
prank, scribbling all over the sketch & letting you know about 
my bad habit of using my shirt cuffs as anotebook.* An exhibi- 
tion des Peintres-graveurs opened yesterday.° There was a lot 
that is good & some mediocre, and there’s also a small etching 
by Veth. A white drawbridge against a dark sky.’ ‘Pas mé- 
chant’,” as they say here. The Dutch are poorly represented ex- 
cept for Thijs Marijs, whose three etchings are among the best 
on show. There is a girl’s head, which we saw at Van Wissel- 
ingh & which he described as ‘the bride’, a landscape with trees 
& a castle that one imagines rather than sees, and the third is a 
figure of a woman, which he calls ‘la chatelaine’.’ I like the last 
one best. It is a strange, mysterious figure seated diagonally on 
a bench in a landscape. The strange, sinuous lines of the body 


10. skill. 


11. Odilon Redon (1840-1916) 
was a leading French Symbolist 
arist. The British physician and 
biographer of Rembrandt, 
Francois Seymour Haden (1818- 
1910), was an amateur etcher. 


& the thrown-back head suggest a person overcome with emo- 
tion, and one immediately wonders where her thoughts are. 
Given the maestria’® with which it was done, it is clear that the 
artist had something lofty in mind & sought to capture this in 
his figure. She looks like a female Hamlet. There are also lots 
of beautiful things by Pissarro, Redon, Degas and Seymour 
Haden.” One day we shall go together if there is anything like 
this to see & I hope you will enjoy the beauty of it, as I some- 
times do. I believe it would affect me all the more. My page is 
now full of my scribbling & it is time for the post. An affection- 
ate kiss from your loving 


Theo 
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26. Theo to Jo. Paris, Thursday 24 January 1889 


1. Letter from Theo to Lies and 
Wil van Gogh, 24 January 1889 
(inv. b 919 V/1962). The letter 
to aunt Cornelie (Cornelia van- 
Gogh-Carbentus) has been 
lost. 


2. marvellous. 


3. petty problems. 


4. Albert Verwey reviewed 
Heinreich Heine und die Frauen 
by Adolph Kohut, Berlin 1888, 
in De nieuwe gids \v (1889) 
vol. 1, pp. 232-38, ‘Boekbeoor- 
deelingen Iv’. 
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Paris 24 Jan 1889 


My dearest Jo, 

I’m on my own this evening and have finally got through my 
correspondence. I’ve finished a long-postponed letter to Aunt 
Cornelie & a ditto to Lies & Wil,’ and, since I’m busy writing 
anyway, I thought I’d have a few words with you again, even 
though my last letter has only just gone. I’m so aware of the 
separation between us this evening & so much need you with 
me. There are times that I love people so much I want to em- 
brace them all, I think even the humblest of them merveilleus,’ 
but sometimes I am also aware of the hostility and hatred they 
feel for one another. They look at me with suspicion in their 
eyes & think only of their own interests, & those interests 
amount to nothing more than avoiding petites miséres* & 
chasing after money. At times like that everything seems petty 
& [long to go to a faraway land and commune with serene and 
immutable nature; or, like now, but this is feasible and not just 
a dream, I should like to lay my head in your lap & bask in your 
love. If you were here, I’d be able to accept the world as it is & 
would know that the way people appear is only superficial & 
that to a greater or lesser extent everyone has another life with- 
in themselves, one that may be troubled by circumstances, but 
which is as immortal as serene nature itself. We would both 
agree that those who suffer because of their weakness are 
wretched & that it is their struggle against what they consider 
evil that makes them bitter and disagreeable to others. I think 
that with you I would never feel bitter again, but come to me 
and help me to do not only that, but also to be meaningful to 
others. Let’s try to love one another well, for that in itself will 
generate good. I don’t quite know how to do this, for I have of- 
ten reproached myself for not knowing how to make you hap- 
py. Please just be patient with me & I shall try to tell you about 
all the things I have enjoyed in life & those that have comforted 
me in difficult times. We are so strong together that there’s lit- 
tle to fear from the outside world. 

Did you read about Heine‘ in the latest Nieuwe Gids? I 


know very little by him but I’m sure it must be good. There are 
indeed more powerful minds, Carlyle, Zola & Degas, for in- 
stance, who give one more to build on, but what a poetic view 
he had of the world. Forever wanting to love someone. The 
fact that he needed to change fairly often was probably be- 
cause the objects of his affection were people far beneath him. 
In my view, there oughtn’t to be too big a discrepancy in 
knowledge & education, if people are to understand one an- 
other well. As to the first, you know far more than I & you shall 
often have to excuse my ignorance. 

I’m going to end for today as it’s already late. I long to hear 
from you again. Till soon, give everyone my kindest regards. A 
kiss in my thoughts from your loving 


Theo 
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27. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Friday 25 January 1889 


1. De brieven 744/573; see letter 
24. 


2. See letter 11. 
3. See letters 23 and 25. 


4. Vincent had written (see 
note 1): ‘I believe your apart- 
ment would be bulging if | 
were to send it all to Paris, 
especially once your wife 
moves in.’ 


5. Vincent had written (see 
note 1): ‘And with your wife 
there you shan’t be alone any 
more, which is something | so 
much wish for our sister Wil. 
Since we cannot arrange for 
her to meet and marry a doc- 
tor, |hope we will at least be 
able to introduce her toa 
painter. Apart from your mar- 
riage, that is what | should like 
most of all.’ 


6. Jo played the piano with Lida 


Dirks, the sister of her friend 
Anna Dirks. 
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Amsterdam 25 Jan 89. 


My very dearest Theo, 

At last I’ve found paper that won’t be full when I’ve only just 
started writing. I had thought that for once I would have a nice, 
long chat with you this evening — but what do you know, it’s al- 
ready 10 o’clock, so I shall have to hurry again if I want my let- 
ter to go this evening! 

First of all, thank you very much for sending me Vincent’s 
letter'— you had often talked about him, about how much you 
loved him — but now I know what you mean and realise what an 
influence he must have had on your life—it reflects such a no- 
ble, lofty spirit — no, once again of course, I can’t express what | 
felt— but after his letter ’m longing even more to get to know 
him and love him, and I can now wholeheartedly endorse 
something you once wrote to me when he was ill: ‘whether 
near or far may he remain the same advisor and brother to 
both of us’.* If we were ever unable to keep our ‘second’ life go- 
ing, a letter like that from him would certainly do it, don’t you 
agree? His wistful tone made me so sad — don’t you also some- 
times have a sudden overwhelming desire to do something 
kind for someone? That’s what I felt when reading his letter — 
shall I ever be able to do anything for him when we are mar- 
ried? I’m afraid he’ll see me as a nuisance — even now, he thinks 
that when I’m there, there’ll not be room in your apartment for 
all his paintings. Write and tell him your little wife will take up 
hardly any space and everything will be just the same as be- 
fore, willit not?* Atleast I can offer a helping hand in his match 
making plans for Wil—you know, all women are matchmakers 
at heart!- 

Yesterday evening I called on Lida Dirks and we played 
Beethoven’s 5th symphony together.° Actually she’d invited 
Mien but she had a bad headache so I went in her place. Poor 
though our performance was, we enjoyed ourselves anyway. 
Afterwards, of course, a chat about housekeeping, and I left 
with a large kitchen book under my arm instead of the sym- 
phonies I had arrived with. I use an old exercise book for 


7. Gotthold Ephraim Lessing 
(1729-1781), German poet, play- 
wright and theologist. 


8. ‘Joy is not won, save that it 
come from the soul.’ 


g. Jo had not fully recovered 
from the illness that had forced 
her to resign from her tempo- 
rary appointment in Utrecht 
almost a year earlier. 


recipes, which has an essay on ‘critique’ on one side, starting 
with Aristotle and then, via Shakespeare, ending up with Less- 
ing!’ So if I get bored with one, I can read the other. You can’t 
imagine how difficult I find housekeeping sometimes — will 
you truly not mind if things don’t go well at first? And yet you 
are far more entitled to it than Iam to expect you — as you put it 
—to make my life ‘rich and full’. If I can’t do that myself, I 
wouldn’t deserve to have anyone else do it for me. But every- 
one feels down in the dumps from time to time, and when that 
happens we shall help one another—wasn’t it Goethe who 
said: Erquickung hast du nie gewonnen, wenn Sie der nicht 
aus eigner Seele quillt!* I believe I have never heard anything 
truer than those words. Still, it’s good to be given some encour- 
agement now and then! One thing I do want is to regain my 
strength. I don’t know whether you have ever felt physically 
weak — it has caused me endless suffering and I still experience 
it from time to time. I lose all interest and energy and re- 
silience, and am left with nothing but a feeling of terrible im- 
potence. But in time it will disappear completely.? 

What a wonderful surprise to get a letter from you every day 
—you truly deserved a compliment right at the beginning -—Iam 
delighted about it. Of course I don’t mind your roundabout at- 
tempt to find out whether I would prefer to live out of town or 
in town— but dearest why did you not ask me outright? I was 
rather astonished that you were even considering it at this 
stage. In future | shall see a catch in every question and read 
something different into everything you say —so be warned! 

All this hunting is horrid for you—from what you've told 
me, the place near rue Chaptal for f* 850 still seems the best, 
even if the neighbourhood and staircase aren’t wonderful. The 
apartment itself is the main thing after all, and in the mornings 
you would be close by and not have to leave so early and, on 
top of that, the rent is quite suitable. Don’t you think it has a lot 
going for it? Yes, it will indeed be splendid when that’s settled. 
Before that we can’t do anything about furniture and things, 
not until we know how much space we will have. Would it not 
be nicest to use the money your Mother wants to give us to buy 
something together here? I wouldn’t know what to choose at 
the moment. Do you know, on Wednesday afternoon when 
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10. Presumably a photographer 
in Amsterdam. 


11. Willem Weissman, Jo and 
Andries Bonger’s cousin. 
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we went shopping together, your Mother surprised me witha 
charming little frame for your portrait —it was so kind of her; 
now I can keep you on the table beside me all the time. The 
portrait De Haan made is hanging in our bedroom above the 
bed, so Ican see you first thing every morning. I think I shall go 
to pose for Woodbury”’ on Sunday morning, so you shall have 
it the following week, but it’s bound to be frightful again.— 

I believe I once saw Veth’s etching in an exhibition here and 
liked it very much. All remember of Redon’s works are a few 
impossibly bizarre pictures —I have to end off, as they’re call- 
ing me downstairs. Henri went to the Wagner concert this 
evening, so I was able to sit and write in his room without be- 
ing disturbed —he has just come home with Willem W” and 
they are waiting for me for supper. Iam ashamed at the way I 
have scribbled this evening, but it was all such arush— on Sun- 
day I am going to take all the time I need to write to you—so, 
until the day after tomorrow 


your loving Jo 


Regards from your Mother, I paid her a quick visit this after- 
noon-—and from everyone here. Have | thanked you for your 
letter on behalf of Father and Mother (for the time being)? I 
think I forgot — goodnight anda kiss. 


28. Theo to Jo. Paris, Saturday 26 January 1889 


1. Andries and Annie lived at 27 
rue du Ranelagh in Passy, just 
on the outskirts of Paris (now 
the 16th arrondissement). 


2. The letter from aunt Cor- 
nelie van Gogh-Carbentus 
promising to give Theo and Joa 
piano has been lost. 


3. See letter 25. 


4. The banker and art collector 
Daniél Franken Dzn (1838-1898), 
a brother of Johanna Franken 
(1836-1919), the second wife of 
Theo’s uncle Cornelis Marinus 
van Gogh (1824-1908), art dealer 
in Amsterdam. Le Vésinet is 
slightly to the west of Paris. 


Paris 26 Jan 1889 


My dearest little Jo, 

In the greatest haste so as to be sure that you hear from me 
tomorrow, Sunday. Who knows, perhaps I shall get a letter 
from you as well, which would keep me happy the whole day 
long. Yesterday evening I went round to Dries & Annie and it 
was very pleasant indeed. Dries is much like you, which was 
nice to see. He is as sociable and talkative as ever & though he 
has a rather aristocratic view of the world, I share his feelings 
in many respects. Vincent always used to say he was like Bis- 
marck. He indeed sets high standards for himself & conducts 
himself accordingly. He does not allow himself to be governed 
by circumstance & few there are who can say that. Dries and 
Annie were both in good spirits and we talked at length about 
art & literature & the conversation was not as rambling as on 
previous occasions I have spent with them. Had you been 
there, I would have enjoyed the evening very much indeed & I 
hope things continue like this, for then the ice between Annie 
& me will be broken once and for all. She is much like my sister 
Anna, even takes the same pride in her home; nothing wrong 
with that as long as it is not taken too far. They showed me all 
round their apartment.’ The bedroom is very attractive & 
worth copying, except for the bare walls. 

The enclosed letter is from aunt Cornelie. Please be so kind 
as to give it to Mother once you have read it. I should like to 
have the piano if it is not too ramshackle. Otherwise we might 
be able to exchange it, at least if it’s worth the expense of trans- 
porting it.’ ’'m going out again tomorrow to look at a few more 
apartments. If I find nothing better, I believe I shall decide to 
take the one on the 5" floor for f* 1000, which is definitely the 
best.3 But I shall send you a plan of the layout first. Forgive me 
for these dull, prosaic jottings, but it’s time for the post. I hope 
to write a better letter before long. I do wish I could be with 
you tomorrow. In the afternoon I am going to call on M" 
Franken in le Vesinet.* For now, dear Jo, an affectionate kiss 
from 


your Theo 
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1. housekeeping. 
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29. Theo to Jo. Paris, Sunday 27 January 1889 


Paris 27 Jan 1889 


My dear Jo, 

[had only just got up this morning when your letter arrived 
& along & splendid letter it was. I could picture you before me, 
sitting and writing in Henri’s room, and I thought of you imag- 
ining the coming months over, as I often do, and seeing your- 
self in the future when the two of us are together. Your letter 
filled me with gratitude & I felt so fortunate having you, Vin- 
cent, Mother and others. With you I don’t forget that life is a 
serious matter, and were I not so aware of my own weakness, I 
should be the happiest person in the world. lam sorry, though, 
that you still feel physically weak, because life here is tiring 
and, on top of that, it’s a nuisance not to be able to do as one 
would please. I always think a person’s state of mind affects 
their physical condition, so that in your case it cannot be put 
right by steel and fortifying nutrition alone; it won’t do any 
harm to build yourself up but even so, you should still be spe- 
cially careful in situations in which you feel weakest. Most of 
all, don’t let the prospect of your housekeeping chores upset 
you, because seeing it as an ordeal could make youill, whereas 
it might even be quite pleasant if you feel better about it. Don’t 
forget I am anything but spoilt when it comes to the ménage' 
and I shan’t make things difficult for you. Is it not the same for 
me, knowing that you’re leaving so much behind in Amster- 
dam, as you'll have to, I suppose, as it is for you not knowing 
the recipe book off by heart? To show you how the body re- 
sponds to one’s state of mind, I can tell you that for two years I 
had persistent fits of coughing every morning & since I started 
to be happy they have disappeared completely. Now I know 
it’s not the same, because you, poor child, have had so many 
problems & you can’t overcome them all at once. But do [hope 
that if our being together could make you truly happy, this too 
willimprove. 

Come to think about it, I must say it was very Jesuitic of me 
to fish out your thoughts on living in town &I promise I shan’t 
do it again. So don’t try to read between the lines when I write 


2. courtyard. 


3. dining room. 


4. Unknown. 


5. The zoological gardens in 
Amsterdam. 


about everyday things, just take whatever I say at face value. I, 
too, usually have trouble finding the right words to explain 
how I feel, so you should just take it as it comes and remember 
I’m a dreamer & a contemplateur who means no harm, but 
who has to work hard to be content with himself.— 

And now a few words about apartments. Today I went back 
to the one you mentioned in your letter, but the kitchen is 
pitch-dark, the paper is soiled & the propriétaire is not pre- 
pared to go to any expense at all. Today, however, I saw one 
that could be just the thing. Rue Rodier, which you don’t actu- 
ally know, but you'll find it on your map, near Place d’Anvers & 
Avenue Trudaine. It’s 5 minutes away from rue Chaptal & 
quarter of an hour from Bould Montmartre. Au 1“!! Three 
windows facing the road. Opposite a house with a hint of a 
garden in front, but Square d’Anvers is lovely and very close 
by. f° 850. Two large rooms on the street side and a small one 
overlooking the cour.’ The people who live there use one 
room as a Salon & salle a manger.} If we were to do that too, the 
small room facing the cour could serve as a guest room. 
Kitchen etc. looks quite all right. Perhaps the apartment 
seemed nice because the people who live there seemed so con- 
tent. They have lived there for years & are leaving because the 
children are getting too big. I’m going back early tomorrow 
morning to have another good look & if it makes a favourable 
impression again, I think I am going to strike, because I’ve 
combed just about all the streets within reach. There are some 
quite nice apartments to be had for f* 1200, but precious little 
for anything less than that & they’re downright bad as a rule. 
Of course I shall let you know as soon as I reach a decision. In 
any event, let me know what you think.— 

I agree entirely with what you say about the money from 
Mother. It would be nice for her to have the satisfaction of see- 
ing what we spend it on. I so badly wanted to write to you yes- 
terday evening, but De Haan brought a young Jew from Am- 
sterdam along, M’ Spijer,* who did not make our evening 
pleasant. After lying on the sofa snoring, then whistling tunes, 
he kept us up late, boring us with his chatter. Like a nice, eagle- 
eyed bird from Artis.’ | should have liked to send him packing. 
This morning I had a companion when I went looking at 
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6. The draughtsman and litho- 
grapher Arie Oudshoorn (1857- 
1923) was evidently involved in 
the World Exhibition held in 
Paris from 6 May to 6 Novem- 
ber 1889 (Pabst, no. 173). 


7. The wives of the painters 
Willy Martens (1856-1927) and 
Adolphe Mouilleron (1820- 
1881). Nothing is known about 
J. Stam (see Pabst, no. 219). 


8. So we merely touch on 
sacred subjects. 
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rooms, someone called Oudshoorn, who has something to do 
with the exhibition.® He promised me a ticket that both of us 
could use for the duration of the exhibition. Not bad, if any- 
thing comes of it. This afternoon I called on M* Franken in 
Vesinet, which is 3/4 of an hour from here by train; it was love- 
ly out, although we didn’t manage to go for a stroll. Mad: 
Martens, Mad. Mouilleron Stam’ & Nibbrig were there, all of 
whom stayed for dinner. Everyone who goes there is associat- 
ed with art in some way, but none of them are artists as such. 
On ne fait donc qu’effleurer les choses sacrées.* M' Franken is 
the head of the circle & I like him more than his habitués. Now 
little one, goodnight, sweet dreams & a kiss from 


your Theo 


[don’t yet know whether Boulanger has been elected,’ but Rue 
Lepic is quiet. Did I tell you that Annie & Dries are coming 
over tomorrow evening? a Dieu, good bye 


g. General Georges Ernest Jean Marie Boulanger (1837-1891) was Minister of War. He 
was dismissed in 1887 after only a year in office, as he was suspected of planning to estab- 
lish a military dictatorship. After his discharge from the army, he won a large majority of 
votes in the parliamentary election held on 27 January 1889. Boulanger subsequently 
went into exile to avoid charges of conspiring against the state. He committed suicide 
shortly afterwards. It is unclear why Theo raises the subject here; there is no mention of 
it in any of the preceding letters. 


1. Letter 26. 


30. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Sunday 27 January 1889 


Sunday afternoon 


Dearest Theo, 

re-reading your last letter,’ the sentence: ‘I long to hear from 
you again’ sounds a bit reproachful. Have I been a lazy corre- 
spondent this week? I don’t actually know where the time 
goes. I don’t do much in particular, yet I’m busy all the time — 
this morning I had a lovely time playing quatre mains with Beb 
again, Beethoven of course—I have a need for music again, 
which I’ve not had for a long time. I do wish I could give more 
of myself in my letters. This is the only possible explanation 
for your complaining that you don’t know how to make me 
happy —that you don’t know me well enough-—and if I could 
only express myself more frankly and openly, it would happen 
by itself. But there is always so much on my mind, and some- 
times such conflicting thoughts that I myself don’t know what 
to make of it all. I believe I would need only one thing to make 
me happy, which is if you love me-—just as I am—without ex- 
pecting too much of me and without imagining me to be dif- 
ferent from the way I am—but with all my faults and short- 
comings, which you shan’t mind so much precisely because 
you do love me, but which you will in any case try to change. 
Do you remember once, when we were strolling through 
Paris, you promised you would always tell me quite honestly if 
there were anything you disapproved of in me? To which you 
added so kindly: but I shall not find fault with you, my sweet —I 
remember that oh so well. Lately I’ve been taking a long hard 
look at myself and querying everything —I have to change so 
much and yet I’m afraid I shall never succeed — but still, I do my 
best. I wish I were like our mothers —so cheerful and full of vi- 
tality, even in the face of adversity, so even-tempered — which I 
am absolutely not—up in the air one minute, down in the 
dumps the next. But nothing straightens me out as quickly as 
reading something good. 

I shall stop my self examination, since you won’t find it very 
stimulating, and say a few words about Heine instead. I do love 
him. He is the wittiest, most entertaining storyteller I know, 
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2. Conrad Busken Huet ended 
his article on ‘Mathilde Heine’ 
(March 1870, published in the 
anthology Litterarische Fantasien 
en Kritieken 3, Haarlem 1873, 

Pp. 103-21) with Heinrich Heine's 
poem ‘An die Engel’. The second 
of its four stanzas opens with the 
line Jo quoted. In the poem the 
poet begs the angel to protect 
his Mathilde, ‘Weib und Kind 
zugleich’ (woman and child in 
one), as he himself is about to 
enter the shadowy realm of 
death. In 1841 Heinrich Heine 
(1795-1856) married Eugénie 
Mirat, the ‘Mathilde’ in his 


poems. 


3. Philippine Henriétte ten 
Sijthoff-Westenenk (1830-?), 
widow of the surgeon Jacobus 
ten Sijthoff (1815-1875,) lived at 
344 Herengracht in Amsterdam. 
Theo’s uncle Cornelis Marinus 
van Gogh lived one canal away, 
at 453 Keizersgracht. 


4. See De brieven 744/573; Theo 
sent this letter to Jo with letter 24 
and she presumably returned it 
with her letter 27. 
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and profound and sensitive as well. But, as you say, he is not 
someone one can build on—he leaves you no peace and quiet 
for yourself —there’s something out of balance in him, whichis 
why he made himself so deeply unhappy —he must have suf- 
fered terribly in his life—but it’s good to know he had his 
Mathilde at his side in the years he needed her most. I recall a 
study by Huet on Heine, which ended with the poignant verse 
An Mathilde — Sie war mir Weib und Kind zugleich— but it is 
too long to write it all down. I shall show it to you one day.—’ 
What has made you so distrustful of people? Have they hurt 
youso much? I believe that au fond everyone really wants to be 
nice, though circumstances may often stand in their way —and 
that we ought to sympathise with those who are not, rather 
than hate them. Perhaps I’m inclined to be everyone’s friend, 
but I find most people have something that attracts me.— 

What would your day be like? Hen and [are just going to call 
on Sijthoff and then visit your uncle on the Keizersgracht.5 To- 
morrow your Mother’s coming to eat with us, and Mrs Strick- 
er and Kee are coming to tea in the evening, pleasant, don’t you 
agree? If only you were here too. It’s beautifully sunny and 
feels like a real Sunday. Did the letter from V get to you all 
right?* I’m so glad you let me read it, though of course I didn’t 
understand much about your business affairs and paintings. I 
shall be more careful about writing this week. With a kiss 


your Jo 


31. Theo to Jo. Paris, Monday 28 January 1889 


1. Read: 28 January 1889. Theo 
writes that Andries and Annie 
have just been to visit him, 
whereas in letter 29 of Sunday 
27 January he said they would 
be coming ‘tomorrow 
evening’. 


2. Lieder ohne Worter by Felix 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy (1809- 
1857) and a work by the Russian 
composer, pianist and conduc- 
tor Anton Grigorevich Rubin- 
stein (1829-1894). 


Paris 27 Jan 1889' 


My dearest Jo, 

From the letter I’ve just received I realise that the one you 
were replying to was anything but cheerful. I remember, too, 
that I wrote it after a spleenish day. You say that our mothers 
possess an enviable evenness of temper; well, in the first place I 
need to give this a bit more thought. You write to me so won- 
derfully often & with such warmth and clarity that my saying I 
longed to hear from you again was anything but a reproach. 
But you know that if you spoil someone, he'll never be 
satisfied. I hope you never change in the least, other than to be 
content with yourself, because I love you dearly just as you are 
& Ishouldn’t ever like to discover a different Jo. Far more than 
you realise, you have just the disposition to develop our moth- 
ers’ good qualities & that happens better by itself than when 
one tries one’s hardest, because then it’s not entirely sincere, 
it’s the outward appearance of it instead of the real thing. 

I would love to hear music again that sounds as it must have 
done when you played with Beb. I quite agree that it’s nicer to 
listen to a piece when there are not many people present than 
at a concert. The Lieder ohne Worte you played for me often 
comes to mind, as does the beautiful Rubenstein you played 
when Mother was there.’ Do you know, there are paintings 
that are very much like music. There is a Gauguin at the firm 
that affects me in the same way as a beautiful symphony. A 
dead beech, whose leaves have prematurely turned reddish- 
orange, stands in a hilly landscape full of trees in their resplen- 
dent foliage. That particular tree is in the centre of the picture 
beside a moss-covered hut, forming, as it were, a magnificent 
plume; the deep bluish and violet shadows of the full trees 
stand out against the orange, like two melodies in counter- 
point. The orange harmonises with the rich variety of browns 
and havannahs in the tilled fields, hard roads cutting through 
the woods and vanishing in the distance in the hills that rise up 
to the sky. The blues and violets are echoed in unusual shades 
of green & fade in parts into the blue of the sky above. A white 
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3. This probably refers to Paul 
Gauguin’s L’Aven a travers 
Pont-Aven (Wildenstein 253), 
72 X 93 cm, last auctioned at 
Christie's (New York), 10 May 


1997, NO. 7. 


4. so much the better. 


5. housekeepers. 


6. The ground plan has been 
lost. 
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cloud, a couple of peasant women in pale blue costumes, a ver- 
dant meadow in the foreground, add a few eye-catching tones 
which, like little melodies, relieve the counterpoint of the in- 
struments.’ A musician who felt about this painting the way | 
do, would be able to give each colour the name of an instru- 
ment & make a musical composition of it. There is nothing ma- 
terial in the picture, yet it captures amoment when everything 
in nature is alive & burgeoning. The strange combination of 
colours transforms the dead tree into a patch of brightness & 
where life is most intense one finds the very saddest colours of 
mourning. 

I realise I’m filling my page with what are probably incom- 
prehensible flights of fancy, but it is too late to start afresh if I 
am still to send this off tonight. So just disregard whatever is 
too absurd. Dries & Annie have just been here. They came to 
fetch me from work and we dined together. 

They thought everything fine & dandy so tant mieux.* Annie 
assured me that one can eat at home for f" 5 a day, which is not 
bad at all. This morning I showed Dries the Rue Rodier apart- 
ment. He specially liked the large room & was quite approving 
of the whole place. The garden opposite consists of no more 
than two large plants against a wall, so not wonderful from 
that side. Most of the occupants have femmes de ménage,° as 
there are no servants’ quarters. They cost f" 0.30 an hour, 
though Annie pays f* 0.35. lam enclosing a ground plan to hear 
what you think, if possible, but ’m afraid it will be very hard to 
form an opinion.° At least you can see how much space there 
is. The kitchen is quite small, but easy enough to store things in 
if we put shelves up. The irregular shape is not as noticeable as 
you would imagine from the plan. The disadvantages are that 
it faces the street, which is not particularly attractive, that it’s 
small, especially the kitchen, which is actually the salle a 
manger, not very light. Tax, water and gas are over and above 
the rent, but that’s the case everywhere. I asked if I could havea 
couple of days to consider it & am now waiting for your reply 
before making up my mind. The same apartments higher up in 
the building are no less expensive, but all of them are occupied. 
The people who live in this one will be leaving in the middle of 
March so there will be time for us to move. Annie thinks much 


of my furniture is serviceable; she even said I could manage 
without having to buy anything. In any event, everything 
needs an overhaul & thorough cleaning. Nice of you to spend 
so much time with my Mother. Say hello to her for me & give 
everyone at home with you my best regards. Now dearest, 
goodbye, I wish you all the best. A kiss from your 


Theo 
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32. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Tuesday 29 January 1889 


1. Nothing is known about this 
‘cousin Bec’ (or ‘Beck’, in letter 


35): 


2. See letter 30. 


3. This probably refers to the 
acquisition by the Rijksmuse- 
um in Amsterdam of a painting 
by Bernardus Johannes Blom- 
mers (1845-1914). 


4. See letter 13. 


5. Jois referring to the apart- 
ment near rue Chaptal (in the 
Cité Pigalle), which has already 


been mentioned several times. 


6. See letter 28. 
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Amsterdam 29 Jan 89. 


My dearest Theo, 

I was just intending to have a few words with you, when the 
wonderful letter you wrote on Sunday arrived—I am going to 
dine at cousin Bec’s' this afternoon but the dear soul will sim- 
ply have to wait a bit for me-—first I must write to you. What 
splendid news that your aunt wants to give us the piano, and 
how well your Mother organised it for us — so she was very glad 
to hear about it. We had a most pleasant day yesterday, talked 
nineteen to the dozen and played some music in the evening 
(there was no escaping for me either). It had crossed my mind 
that my family mightn’t really take to your aunt Stricker — they 
would to Kee, of course — but in fact they agreed that they all 
thought so highly of her!’ I found only your uncle at home at 
the Keizersgracht on Sunday afternoon and spent half an hour 
chatting to him; he was very cordial but spoke all about paint- 
ings (mentioning, for one thing, that the museum had bought 
one by Blommers)’ which made me giggle dreadfully — it made 
me feel so grand! He simply could not understand why you 
hadn’t rented the apartment for f‘ 1400, the one you had told 
him about*—rather foolish, don’t you agree, not to grasp that 
it’s too expensive. 

From what you told me I have mixed feelings about the Rue 
Rodier apartment. That au 1 made me jump with joy, on top 
of which it’s close to the Boulevard — but only one room for the 
salon and salle a manger is horrid, don’t you think; wouldn’t a 
pitch-dark kitchen be better and couldn’t we have the walls pa- 
pered ourselves?> Of course, you can judge better than I-I’ve 
not seen it, so do whatever you consider best.— Don’t think ’m 
fretting about the housekeeping, but I do wish I were as robust 
and strong as I used to be so that I could accomplish whatever I 
want! Do you know what I’ve done—I take gymnastic lessons 
for an hour every day. Dries always used to say it was the only 
thing that would do me good —so now | am giving it a try. You 
do seem to be seeing a lot of them. Is Annie still being pleas- 
ant? I don’t entirely agree with what you wrote about Dries 
but I haven’t time to go into detail now. What do you mean by 
an aristocratic view of life?® 


7. Theo’s mother, who lived in 
Breda with her daughter Wil, 
wanted to move to Leiden to 
be nearer her daughter Anna 
and her son-in-law Joan van 
Houten. But the plan fell 
through; see her letter to Theo, 
1 February 1889 (inv. b 2426 
V/1982). 


8. Jo was intending to go and 
stay with her future mother-in- 
law on 21 February. 


9. perfect. 
10. Theo had sent aunt Cor- 


nelie’s letter to Jo with letter 
28. 


Don’t you think it a shame that the house in Leiderdorp has 
been rented to someone else?’ I feel especially sorry for Wil. I 
believe your Mother will resign herself to staying in Breda; 
she’s leaving tomorrow. | expect to see her at the station and 
then we shall say goodbye until after Mother’s birthday (19 
Febr).° 

I had my portrait taken this morning. The photographer 
said it was ‘vollkommen’” as far as both my costume and ex- 
pression are concerned — but I would be so bold as to doubt his 
words—I was wearing an old, dark-blue frock that suits me 
very well, but there’s so little that goes with it. Pll get it on Fri- 
day or Saturday and will send it to you at once. I’m returning 
your aunt’s letter with mine. We thought you might need it to 
reply to her, as it’s bristling with questions."° Is she not a little 
tiresome — that’s the impression I got from her letter. I really 
must go, though Id like to talk to you a bit longer. Your letter 
did me a power of good — many thanks dearest (I’m glad you’ve 
stopped coughing in the mornings). I have also been all right 
lately as long as I don’t tire myself out. Are you not irritated by 
my slapdash letters? I’m forever in a rush, and now especially 
most dissatisfied with my scribble, but so be it, it has to go. 
Goodbye, my dearest, a kiss from 


your Jo 
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33. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Thursday 31 January 1889 


1. See letter 31. 


2. A.G. van Hamel, ‘In den salon 
der comtesse Diane’, De gids 53 
(1889) vol. 1, pp. 165-74. (Jo 
specifies the ‘old Gids'’ to dis- 
tinguish it from De nieuwe gids.) 


3. The latter book is Le Livre 
d’Or ‘de la Comtesse Diana’, 
with a foreword by Gaston 
Bergeret, Paris 1889. The first, 
probably entitled Maximes de 
la Vie, has not been traced. 


4. water kettle. 
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Amsterdam 31 Jan 


Dearest Theo, 

Yesterday morning I received your letter with the ground 
plan and studied it diligently, but the conclusion I have reached 
is —that I’ve actually no opinion about it.’ If it struck you as be- 
ing pleasant, I should take it—of course it would have been 
nicer to have a guest room but that’s no reason not to take it — 
we can always work something out. Having re-read all you’ve 
written about apartments, I still consider the one au 3e near 
Rue Chaptal also for f' 850 very acceptable — but you appar- 
ently have something against it—if course, I can’t really say. I 
shall be very glad when it’s settled, won’t you? Then we'll be 
able to write a bit more about the things we really want to. Now 
there’s always the thought, after a brief digression, oh yes, a 
few words about apartments! And all that looking around 
must be so tedious for you. 

It’s a boring, rainy day today — everything looks gloomy and 
dismal -really a day to spend quietly at home, working hard — 
or reading. The old Gids published a causerie by V. Hamel 
about a soirée at the Comtesse Diane.” And who is she? The 
author of Maximes and le livre d’or;3 he quoted the nicest pas- 
sages — especially from the latter book —it made me very curi- 
ous to know more aboutit. 

I had to stop writing as I had to go to gymnastics —I enjoy it 
and it does me good —if only I had done it sooner. Waiting for 
me at home was Mrs Sethe, who gave mea cookery lesson, and 
next Wednesday I am going to spend the whole day cooking 
with her — now it will be all right — Your Mother left yesterday. 
Kee and I went to see her off on the train, in good spirits as usu- 
al. It’s strange not even being able to visit her. I shall enjoy be- 
ing with her in Breda. 

Will I ever learn to see what you see in paintings —I love the 
way you talk about them, like that painting by Gauguin, but 
I’m not in the mood to concentrate on anything today. Iam the 
very soul of domesticity — guess what we’re getting from Hen- 
ri—I can choose between a silver soup spoon or a bouilloir.‘ 


Do you mind either way? Now, dearest, Lien is waiting for me 
to go shopping, so! shall end witha kiss from 


your Jo 
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34. Theo to Jo. Paris, Thursday 31 January 1889 


1. Letter 32. 


2. This is the apartment Theo 
referred to in letter 22 (‘near 
Rue Chaptal’) that Andries had 
reservations about (see letter 


25). 


3. Theo’s plan of the apartment 
is in the Van Gogh Museum 
collection (inv. b 1900 V/1962). 
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31 Jan 1889 


Dearest Jo, 

I am writing to you from work so as thank you at once for 
the letter’ that was waiting for me yesterday evening when I re- 
turned home after spending the evening in the company of a 
large group of gentlemen. The evening was so dull that your 
letter came as a breath of fresh air. I was glad you had such 
pleasant things to say about Mother’s stay in Amsterdam, for I 
am sure she enjoyed it too & that good soul has so few plea- 
sures. That was the first I heard about the house in Leiden be- 
ing rented out. I thought the matter had been settled. It is in- 
deed a great pity & she’ll simply have to make sure she finds 
something else in Leiden. I don’t know what to decide for us & 
there’s a good chance that it will go if I keep vacillating. As you 
know, I was also taken with the one in Cité Pigalle at first & it 
was really Dries who drew my attention to its shortcomings.’ 
I’m sure some of them can be corrected, but the ugly entrance 
& staircase, dark kitchen etc will stay as they are. I drew the en- 
closed plan from memory & I’m not certain quite how big the 
rooms are, but I would guess about 3'/2 meters deep by 2'/2 to 3 
meters wide. It is difficult for you to advise me of course, but I 
do hope you'll not be disappointed when you get here & that 
your first thought is not that I chose badly. There is not much 
choice & this is undoubtedly the most spacious. I believe it 
would be best for me to look around a bit longer in the hope of 
finding something better.— 

This evening Spijker and I are going to Dries for dinner, so 
as you see I have been out quite a lot lately. Last Tuesday was 
the grand soirée at Van Praag, where politics was discussed at 
very great length in a rather Jewish kind of way. In these cir- 
cles, as you can imagine, papa Pissaro expressing the view that 
capital should be abolished was like a dog emerging from wa- 
ter and shaking itself vigorously in the presence of finely- 
dressed ladies. It was most amusing to see. Apart from that, 
there was nothing in particular. Clara van Praag sends special 
regards to you. This summer they are moving out to the coun- 


4. it might not help, but it 
won't do any harm. 


try, probably to S‘ Cloud. The apartment they have in town 
costs something like f‘ 3000, so we are mere paupers by com- 
parison. But as far as 1am concerned, I believe we shan’t be any 
the less happy. ’'m not even jealous of their reception 
evenings! 

How strong you will become from all those gymnastics! It’s 
been some time since I did any, but I enjoyed it very much & ci 
cela ne fait pas de bien, cela ne fert certes pas de mal.* I look 
forward to seeing the photograph. Do send it, even if it’s not 
good, so that I can decipher what you looked like that day. I 
have written this letter in at least 20 sessions, so just take it for 
what it is. More & better soon. In any case | think of you often 
& you are still the sun that shines for me. a Dieu, a kiss in my 


thoughts 


Theo 
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35. Theo to Jo. Paris, Friday 1 February 1889 


1. Letter 32. 


2. The members of the so- 
called ‘School of Pont-Aven’ 
included Paul Gauguin and 
Emile Bernard (1868-1941). 


3. Albert Wehry of the stock- 
brokers’ firm Géo Wehry in 
Paris, where Andries Bonger 
was employed. 
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Paris 1 Feb 1889 


My dearest Jo, 

De Haan has gone out this evening and | am sitting here 
with the letter I have just received from you.—' 

Thank you very much indeed for it, for itis so dreary & grey 
out & the day was so prosaic that your letter was just what I 
needed. I generally get post from Holland early in the morn- 
ing, sol was not expecting it now. I’m glad you’re enjoying the 


- gymnastic lessons, if I had time I should do it too; but the days 


go by so quickly. It’s generally late by the time we go to bed; 
naturally I don’t see De Haan during the day so it’s only of an 
evening that we have an opportunity to talk & as he is alone all 
day, if Isacson doesn’t come, it’s late before either he or I have 
a chance to sit down and tell each other what’s been on our 
minds. Of course, it’s mostly about art, but he never tires of 
talking about it & it encompasses everything else, so there’s 
never really an end to it. It does mean I have read almost noth- 
ing at all lately, but he’s an extremely interesting person to talk 
to. It’s a pity he’ll have left when you get here, because when I 
move out of the apartment he’ll be going out of town, to Pont 
Aven in Brittany, where it’s cheap and where there is a large 
colony of painters.’ So he is quite likely to stay on there. Other- 
wise he would have been a close friend of ours. 

[understand of course that it’s not possible for you to advise 
me on our home, but don’t be cross with me for coming back 
to this so often, as I would hate you to be disappointed when 
you come. I shall let you know the decision before long. I'll go 
looking again on Sunday and that will have to be it. As I told 
you, I spent yesterday evening with Dries & Annie. Dries un- 
expectedly had to go out after Werij for a trifle, to a village out 
of town, so he only came home after dinner. Annie had done 
her best and prepared a lovely meal for Spijker & me. Dries ar- 
rived home tired, but we had a pleasant evening anyway. Their 
household is in capital order.— 

How was your visit to cousin Beck? I have only a vague no- 
tion of who she is. Is she a relative of any importance? You’re 


4. The French Impressionist 
painter Claude Monet (1840- 
1926). Theo was preparing an 
exhibition of his most recent 
works (see letter 39); in June 
1888, Theo had exhibited ten of 
Monet's works from Antibes in 
his gallery. See exhib. cat. Theo 
van Gogh, (1857-1891); art dealer, 
collector and brother of Vincent, 
Amsterdam (Van Gogh Muse- 
um) & Paris (Musée d’Orsay) 
1999-2000. 


5. ‘Painting and painters bore 


? 


me. 


quite right that our aunt Cornelie is inclined to be rather te- 
dious &, what’s worse, I’m afraid you will be reminded of it 
from time to time, because she’s someone one has to take no- 
tice of, whether or not one pleases. She sees to that. However, 
it’s no wonder she’s like that because she has never done a 
thing in her life other than sit around being bored. She had 
much too much money and was far, far too indulged. Indeed, 
it’s surprising that she has remained so kind-hearted, for 
whatever she does is generally with the best of intentions.— 

How clever you will be, my dear little wife-to-be, cookery 
books, cooking lessons, you must be losing sleep over it. Do 
you not find it awful? You've never really been accustomed to 
it. 1 do appreciate all the trouble you are taking, because it will 
be nice when you know these things.-To my shame I must 
confess that I know neither the comtesse Diane nor her books, 
but I shall make a point of finding out.— 

Claude Monet was in town today, and he told me interest- 
ing things about Zola.* That man, who is said to be a terrible 
miser, spends f* 2 to 300 000 a year in Médan, where he lives, 
having all kinds of work done on his estate. He must do a great 
deal of good. He doesn’t like art & Monet heard him say ‘La 
peinture & les peintres m’embétent’.> That may well be true for 
someone who is such a philosopher as he. Is life in art not ab- 
stract and is real life, in contrast, not far closer to nature? 
There is a tendency in the newer forms of art to sacrifice beau- 
ty to the symbol of what is humane. That’s what we see in 
those exhibitions which the general public consider ugly, 
which show only the misery & decadence of the world, yet as 
much effort & thought goes into these works as into those that 
are simply meant to be pleasing to the observer. I shall try to 
explain clearly what I mean. Imagine a painter who is im- 
pressed by a beautiful woman. He will try to render her with 
the sweetest expression, to portray her in the richest of 
colours, using her costume & the setting to enhance the effect. 
The work will be good and well rendered. What will people 
think of it? If they have the same taste as the painter, they will 
also feel drawn to that figure & they’ll find the colours of the 
setting agreeable. Now let us take a different painter. One of 
the moderns. He will choose as his subject a hideously ugly 
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6. Matthew 18:1-4: ‘Verily | say 
unto you, Except ye be con- 
verted, and become as little 
children, ye shall not enter into 


the kingdom of heaven.’ 
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woman, portray her ina wretched setting that one would natu- 
rally find abhorrent. Will use the colours that things actually 
are or perhaps choose them to make the viewer even more 
aware of the squalid surroundings. Now, the beauty is certain- 
ly not in the subject & yet (let us assume that both pieces were 
made by good painters) we see that so much work & so much 
thought have gone into this piece, that we cannot doubt that 
this painter, too, had a reason for rendering this subject. So we 
have to find out what prompted him to choose this frightful 
subject. So we ask ourselves, is it authentic? has it been lived? 
what history does that creature have, what past, what future? 
What a world of ideas this subject opens up & if we enter into 
it, the painter will in all likelihood have succeeded in giving usa 
glimpse of ourselves. And although we have nothing in com- 
mon with his subject, which is indeed quite as offensive & 
tasteless as people say, he will have succeeded in touching our 
very soul. That is art. But it needn’t always be interpreted like 
that & there are other ways of expressing art. But to my mind 
this concept is the purest, because if one takes it from this 
point of view, that the most thankless representation can in- 
spire poetry, one need never be unjust. Is it not the same in life? 
Someone who is satisfied in a storm can still appreciate tran- 
quillity when it comes, whereas he who expects nothing but 
fine weather in life will often have cause to be disappointed.— 
Is the noblest poetry not born of suffering? Certainly there 
have been times when people’s minds & hearts were filled with 
peace rather than strife (the Dutch of 1600 e.g.), when artists 
had something different to say. In Italy & Spain, too, there was 
atime when art aimed at something else. But through the ages, 
the noblest expression has been that which comes straight 
from the heart. The reason why so few people understand 
painting is because they rack their brains & want something 
that pleases the eye & so they miss what is most exalted. If one 
reads a verse & pays attention only to the metre or to whether 
the words are spelt correctly, then one obviously cannot ap- 
preciate the ideas the poet wants to communicate. In life, too, I 
consider simplicity, child-like simplicity, the highest virtue. 
After all, the Bible says one should become as a child.° Tran- 
scending nature is absurd. One can imitate it, but the imitation 


7. The choice was between a 
soup ladle and a bouilloir as a 
wedding gift from Henri (see 
letter 33). 


expresses nothing more than a wax doll. The painter can only 
tell us about what the world reveals to him and, if he is a great 
artist, he does so in a way that moves or affects us. He gives us 
great enjoyment, but not what people call diversion. I’m sure 
we will talk about this often and at length & I do hope you 
won't get bored if I harp on at length & not very eloquently 
about subjects so dear to my heart— Good night dearest, do 
give my regards to everyone & all the best to you 


your Theo 


Kind of Hen, thank him for me. I don’t know what to choose, 
do what you think best.’ Regards to all. 
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36. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Saturday 2 February 1889 


1. The wedding was to take 
place in April. 


2. Inthe week before their 
engagement (6-13 January), 
Theo and Jo had visited Jan 
Veth and his wife Anna Dirks in 


Bussum. 


3. The ‘Marken house’, which 
Veth had bought in 1888 and 
taken to Bussum, served as his 


studio for many years. 


4. Nothing is known about 
Miss Theunisse’s school. 
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Amsterdam 2 Febr: 


Dearest Theo, 

I’m finally going to take the time to sit down and write to 
you, so I hope this won’t be such a dreadful scribble as last 
time. First [ must just tell you I’ve been very good and written 
an epistle to aunt Cornelie; I shall enclose it with your letter if] 
can find a big enough envelope -—or else I shall just send it off.— 
Of course it doesn’t say anything in particular.— I think all your 
gadding about disgraceful—evenings out with the boys, 
soirées, dinners in Passy —if you keep this up when we’re mar- 
ried I shall be sitting all alone night after night, poor little me; I 
shall take revenge now by going to stay with friends for a very 
long time. In fact, Ishould be surprised if l were back by April!’ 

The evening before last Annie Dirks suddenly turned up to 
enquire when I would be calling on her (imagine, I hadn’t even 
written to her after our visit to them).’ So I shall go before 
lunch this afternoon and will probably be back at about 4 
o’clock on Monday afternoon. Perhaps I will find an hour to 
talk to you—so don’t be astonished if you get a letter from me 
from Bussum. I shall enjoy being with An again. We’ve got a 
lot to chat about and Jan will probably have to flee to the 
Marken house, which has been put up in the garden at last.’ 
They are absolutely delighted with it — there’s even a little goat 
shed—goat’s milk will be the drink at the Veth residence - 
they’re really going to play the landed gentry! 

Are the Van Praags going to live in the countryside perma- 
nently or is it just for the summer? Please remember to give 
Clara my warmest regards too—I’m sure I shall really enjoy 
talking to her and reminiscing about the good old days when 
we were at school with Miss Theunisse —I was only there for a 
year, but it was the nicest of all my school days. Never have I 
been as spoilt as I was there.* Do you know, at first I had ab- 
solutely no recollection of what Clara looked like -I remem- 
ber now, though not very well — 

The evening that Anna called on us Beb went to the stu- 
dents’ ball, which lasted until half past five. You can’t imagine 


5. OnJo’s cousins Jeannette 
and Dries Weissman, see letter 
10. 


6. carriage porch. 
7. The apartments Jo wanted 
Theo to choose between were 


Cité Pigalle and rue Rodier. 


8. See letter 32 (note 7). 


how much I enjoyed helping her dress, and then finally seeing 
her drive off in all her glory with a radiant little face — filled 
with excitement, yet a little anxious ‘will I get to dance?’ She 
went with Dries Weissman and Jeannette.5 It was Dries’s first 
big ball—funny to see him with that blushing, boyish face in 
formal tails and white tie — they really made a lovely couple. It’s 
been more than a year since I last went to a ball. I no longer 
think of ball gowns — but of a wedding dress — which is a differ- 
ent matter altogether! Though to tell you the truth it’s not the 
dress I think about.— 

Last night Wim dreamt that we had a little hut built in 
Katwijk. How would that appeal to your As you see, I’ve in- 
evitably got round to the subject of apartments again. Henri 
asked me to compliment you on his behalf for the architectural 
skill you displayed in drawing the ground plan.— Theo, I truly 
still like the one in Cité Pigalle the best. After all, we shan’t be 
taking up residence on the staircase or in the kitchen, and as 
long as the rooms are pleasant, what more could we want. 
That one little cabinet de toilette or guest room makes all the 
difference, don’t you think, and then it’s not so very high, and 
close to your work. And whenever we feel like seeing an attrac- 
tive porte cochére® we'll just pop round to Dries. If you'll allow 
me to give youa piece of advice, I should take one of those two 
—whichever you think best — and you're never to say I thought 
you made the wrong choice — for I shall never ever do so.’ I ab- 
solutely agree it could go before our very eyes if you leave it 
too long, the way it did with your Mother.’ I’m afraid it won’t 
be easy to find anything they like in Leiden — at least not in time 
to move in the spring — it’s sucha shame for Wil. 

The needlework is coming along wonderfully — mainly in 
Lien’s hands! I don’t know whether you’re interested in table 
cloths and napkins—(of course not)—but they’re so dainty, 
with a border of ivy leaves, I chose them myself. It’s odd to 
think this is all for me. When I’m looking around the shop or 
placing an order I always start off by putting on airs, as if P’ve 
been married for years and do this day in and day out — but it 
gradually becomes obvious that the assistant is amused, that 
she has seen through me and knows I’m not accustomed to it at 
all, and I feel smaller and smaller and frightfully embarrassed, 
until we both end up in fits of laughter.— 
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9. The photographer who had 
taken the portrait photograph 
of Jo (see letter 27). 
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I’m sure I shall take to that old Mr Pissaro, notwithstanding 
his pipes. I wholeheartedly agree with him that capital should 
be abolished. I must tell you that I have always been keenly in- 
terested in finding a solution to the social question (that’s what 
it’s called, is it not?). I well remember how, even as a child, | 
was plagued by this feeling of injustice towards the poor, and 
how I would keep asking Father what could be done about it.— 
Tused to think Father knew everything. Afterwards I began to 
have doubts, about that as well, and Father’s sermons about 
the small things we could do in our own lives were too narrow- 
minded, to my way of thinking. A major revolution, that 
would put everything right — and now I have put this issue on 
the shelf for a while, along with so many other unresolved 
questions. Yet I do still enjoy discussing it. 

My gymnastics teacher and I have long discussions about 
politics — she is especially interested in Boulanger (I do believe 
you're secretly amused by my gymnastics—I love it—for so 
long I’ve felt I had nothing but a head—a very tired one some- 
times — that I enjoy being aware of having other limbs as well, 
stretching tightly and moving and warming up — girls should 
do it far more. Our upbringing is so terribly one-sided). 

The portrait has not yet come, although he? promised it. If 
it’s frightfully ugly, would you mind if I kept it myself? What 
are you doing tomorrow? I’m glad you’re not on your own too 
much — doesn’t time drag? I do wish you were here. Am I truly 


your sunshine? 


37. Theo to Jo. Paris, Monday 4 February 1889 


1. on the third floor left. 


4 Feb: 1889. 


My very dearest Jo, 

Once again I am writing to you from work, for otherwise it 
would take a day longer for you to hear from me. First of all I 
want to thank you most sincerely for your lovely letter of yes- 
terday. I enjoyed it the whole day long. You made me aware 
that there’s poetry in the most ordinary things, if one is only 
able to see it. One is so often at odds with everyday life & would 
gradually become unsuited to society were one not reminded 
that one may think but seldom dream. I forget that all too of- 
ten, but when you are with me I believe life will be so much 
more important that I hope to remedy this shortcoming, if you 
are patient with me. However, I have touched on a subject 
which is anything but cheerful. 

Let me tell you instead that we no longer need the hut Wim 
dreamed for us, though I should have been content with it, had 
it been necessary. Cité Pigale N° 8 au troisiéme a gauche.’ After 
receiving your last letter I went to see it again & made several 
discoveries that confirm the limitations of my architectural 
skill, since it is actually quite different from what I drew in the 
plan. For one thing, the dining room has two windows & is 
longer than it is wide, but I rather liked it this time & it is quite 
in my line. The neighbourhood is not very posh, but then one 
doesn’t need to wear lacquered boots. I went to see the propri- 
etor & even managed to knock a bit off the price. Apart from 
tax, he let it for f* 820 & will pay for the most urgent repairs. I 
can start taking things there on 1" March. So that’s one matter 
settled, which pleases me very much, because I am going to en- 
joy furnishing it. How much nicer it would be if we could talk it 
over & make up our minds together. Of course, the house isn’t 
the most important thing, but I do hope that when I’m finished 
you will prefer to be in rather than out. All that staying with 
friends will turn you into such a gadabout that you will have a 
very hard time of it when the fun is over. Luckily, there’s a dou- 
ble lock on the door to whichI can resort, if the worst comes to 
the worst. There’s a lovely catalpa just under the window, 
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2. Paul Gauguin had taken his 
Danish wife Mette-Sophie Gad 
(1851-1934) and their five chil- 
dren to Copenhagen in Octo- 
ber 1884. He returned to Paris 
in June 1885 accompanied only 
by his son Clovis. 


3. See De brieven 747/574, 
748/575 and 749/576. 


4. This was the Exposition des 
Peintres-graveurs, which 
opened at Durand-Ruel in Paris 
on 23 January 188g; Jan Veth’s 
etching of ‘a white drawbridge 
against a dark sky’ was on show 
(see letter 25). 
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which will be beautiful when it’s in bloom. The view in sum- 
mer won’t be bad & if we make a few allowances it will certain- 
ly be quite tolerable, even for Dries & Annie, should they deign 
to pay us the honour of a visit. In any case, how could a revolu- 
tionary little woman who advocates the abolition of capital 
live in an aristocratic neighbourhood? Yet, had you been here 
& said what you did in your letter, I would have wanted to give 
youa kiss. That issue will probably not be resolved for the time 
being, but I don’t think it absurd to keep hoping that there will 
soon be a complete reversal to improve the plight in which so 
many find themselves at present. Those poor painters, people 
like Pissarro & Gauguin, who put the very best of themselves 
into their work & cannot possibly support their families is un- 
just. Yesterday I called on Gauguin, who told me he hadn’t 
seen his wife & children in 5 years & would love to spend just a 
month with them. ‘It wouldn’t be possible for me to stay with 
them for good’, he said, ‘but sometimes it’s hard to think I 
might not see the people I love for years.” It’s not surprising 
that someone who has led a life such as his holds a different 
ideal from most people. I saw some beautiful things there that 
[shall tell you about or write about some time. 

A few letters from Vincent, rather more agitated than those 
I sent you. He says I should not consider him entirely recov- 
ered, but adds that he faithfully obeys the doctor’s orders & 
that he told the doctor he would even be prepared to go to an 
asylum for a while, should it be necessary for him to do so.3 I 
prefer hearing him talk like that than denying there is anything 
wrong, as he was doing a while ago, but even so, I worry about 
what is to come.— 

Now it’s time for the post again, though I feel I still have a lot 
to tell you. I hope you enjoyed being with our friends in Bus- 
sum. Veth was mentioned in a few newspaper reports on the 
exhibition, but nothing was said about the etching.* I am send- 
ing you ‘Le livre d’or’ by la Comtesse Diane. I perused it but 
didn’t think much of it. The other anthology of Maximes has 
been sold out. Adieu for now, dear sunshine, how far off April 
is, but anyway I already feel rich. a Dieu 


your Theo 


38. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Tuesday 5 February 1889 


1. Jo had spent the weekend 
with Jan Veth and his wife 
Anna in Bussum (see letters 
36 and 37). 


2. perfect 


Amsterdam 5 Febr.’89. 


‘No letter from Bussum, after all’ you will think, but honestly, 
Theo, I simply hadn’t a chance to write.’ Now I’m back home, 
relaxed and well, and I’ve come to have a few words with you 
straight away. I only received your letter of Friday evening 
when I got home yesterday afternoon at 5 o’clock— how long it 
took! I shall send my portrait together with this — it’s far from 
‘vollkommen’,’ indeed even quite ugly —I’ve finally managed 
to discover the reason. If a photographer like that says: look 
cheerful, the best I can do is try to coax my mouth into a smile — 
though I can’t quite manage a proper smile it makes my mouth 
impossibly big. If] ever have another one taken, I would rather 
look deadly earnest. Write and let me know whether you think 
Ishould have them made. 

I’m dying to hear what you’ve decided about the apartment 
— you know, there were two things in your last letter that made 
me almost angry —how could you say that about being ‘cross 
with me for coming back to this so often’? Is it not you who are 
encumbered with all that hunting? If only for that reason, I 
shall be very glad when it’s all arranged. But why would I be 
annoyed? On the contrary—you said you ‘appreciate’ my 
learning to cook—so I may certainly ‘appreciate’ the trouble 
you’ve been taking to find a place that I will like too. Shouldn’t 
we rather stop being grateful and simply take these things for 
granted? 

I wish you had been with me in Bussum — it was gorgeous on 
the heath on Sunday afternoon—the three of us went for a 
long walk, and on Monday Anne and I went to the pine woods 
on our own. I enjoyed it more than I can say, in spite of the bit- 
ing wind and occasional hailstorm. The sky was so beautiful — 
blue-grey clouds that looked so ominous and then the sun sud- 
denly breaking through—the light and shadows on the tree 
trunks, and the warm, dark green of the pines — that wonderful 
silence outdoors —we poor townsfolk are actually to be pitied 
for having so little opportunity to enjoy it all. 

If ever anyone belonged in the surroundings in which cir- 
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3. Albert Verwey, poet and lit- 
erary critic, one of the founders 
of De nieuwe gids. 


4. Lodewijk van Deyssel’s con- 
troversial novel Een liefde was 
published in 1887. 


5. De nieuwe gids. 


6. J. Staphorst (Jan Veth’s 
nom-de-plume), 
‘Derkinderen’s processie van 
het H. Sacrament van Mirakel’, 
in De nieuwe gids \v (1889), vol. 
1, pp. 461-67. 


7. Jean-Francois Millet (1814- 
1875), painter of peasants, one 
of the leading representatives 
of the School of Barbizon. 


8. Nicolas Poussin (1594-1665), 
L’hiver ou le déluge (Paris, Musée 
national du Louvre); the other 
painting must have been the 
theatrical Scéne du déluge (also 
at the Louvre) by Anne-Louis 
Girodet (de Roussy-Trioson; 
1767-1824); Millet probably 
referred to it as a contrast to the 
Poussin (identified partly from 
the description in letter 40). 
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cumstance placed her, it’s Anne—she would never be as happy 
anywhere else. I learnt a great deal and got masses of good ad- 
vice from her, to Jan’s great amusement — he says she doesn’t 
know it herself. Then we raced around the garden like little 
children, chased the goat (which had only just arrived) out of 
its shed — but dared not and could not get her back in, we were 
both a bit afraid—so we had to flee to the Marken house and 
take refuge with its occupant. It’s a lovely, spacious studio and 
Jan has thrown himself into his work with tremendous enthu- 
siasm. There’s a lot I should still like to discuss with you about 
them—I’ve come to the realisation that even model couples 
have something they cannot share, but I'd rather talk to you 
about it than discuss it ina letter. 

Though I hadn’t much time I managed to read a few beauti- 
ful things at their place — sonnets by Verwey’ anda fragment of 
—Een liefde—by Van Deyssel*—the latest issue of the N.G.° 
didn’t appeal to me. It also contained Jan’s review of the paint- 
ing by derKinderen.° But I did read something about Millet’s 
life in an English journal, including how he taught one of his 
pupils to look at paintings.’ The example was: Le déluge by 
Poussin and le déluge by ? (I’ve forgotten the name), both in 
the Louvres.* From the way he explained it I understood per- 
fectly —as soon as I get to Paris I shall go to see them, and see 
whether they are what I imagine. Keep writing to me about 
painting — you know I don’t think it boring — but wonderful —I 
so much want to learn about it and up to now it was mainly be- 
cause I found them pleasing to the eye and not much more 
than that.— 

I have to pay a few calls with Mother, so enough for today — 
it’s very cold here but nice and bracing. Goodbye dearest, an 
affectionate kiss 


from your Jo 


39. Theo to Jo. Paris, Wednesday 6 February 1889 


1. The letter was written on 
paper bearing the letterhead of 
Boussod, Valadon & C*. 


2. The Monet exhibition 
opened on7 February and 
probably lasted until the end of 
March. See Pickvance, in Mon- 


et in Holland, pp. 83-96. 


3. Amarried man, Andries 
Bonger frowned upon jaunts of 
this kind. He probably objected 
to the expense, among other 
things. 


4. See letter 38. It is not known 
which article by Millet Jo was 
referring to. 


6 Feb: 1889' 


My dearest Jo, 

How often I have started my letter by saying that it was just a 
quick word, and here I am doing it again. My exhibition of 
Monet’s latest works opens tomorrow and that’s why I’m so 
frightfully busy, but more about that later on.* Let me tell you 
first that your letter came at just the right time, as usual. How! 
would love to have gone walking with you on the Bussum 
heath & help you chase the goat, it must have been a wonderful 
day. Even though we’ll not be living in the countryside, I do 
hope we'll manage to get out of town on a Sunday in the sum- 
mer. That’s something I have always enjoyed & Iam sure it can 
still be done, no matter what Dries says.3 I love the tranquillity 
of the countryside & the fatigue one feels after being out in the 
fresh air is quite splendid. There are a few summer evenings | 
can recall quite clearly, the sounds in the distance, the fra- 
grance of leaves in the evening dew; I feel again the chill set- 
tling and see the most subtle of nuances, as if | were experienc- 
ing it all over again. It must be marvellous to be able to render it 
somehow. But one needs to know oneself well if one is to re- 
capture the same sensation later, like an echo, from one’s own 
work. 

I wish I could have read the article about Millet, I’'d have 
been interested to know what he said about the Poussins.* I 
don’t know which other painting he was referring to. Do you 
know whether it was said to be weaker? 

I was delighted with the portrait, though I don’t think it very 
good. That photographer hasn’t a clue & should go and bother 
his compatriots instead. What did people say about the por- 
trait? If you think they would appreciate it, have some copies 
made, but if you don’t think they will like it, have Greiner or 
someone else take another. | still love the small one & would 
suggest that you have some of those made. I am sure the peo- 
ple who are fond of you would be delighted with it. There is 
something very typical of you in your glance.— 

I promise I shall stop making myself insufferable by telling 
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5. There was no catalogue for 
the exhibition. It is not known 
which of Degas’s pastels Theo 
put on show. Theo subse- 
quently described the sculp- 
ture by Auguste Rodin (1840- 
1917) in detail (see letter 41 and 
note 6 to that letter). 


6. Camille Pissarro had five 
sons; he probably visited Theo 
with the eldest two: Lucien 
(1863-1944) and Georges 
(1871-1961). 


7. En attendant: meanwhile 
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you how grateful I am, but then you shall have to come here 
soon, because sitting before a sheet of paper is not the best 
way to make two people one.— As I mentioned, I’m extremely 
busy organising an exhibition, mainly of Monet, but I’m also 
showing a few pastels by Degas and a marble sculpture by 
Rodin.> All the other paintings have been stored away & it 
looks lovely in the gallery upstairs, where there are only those 
selected works and nothing inferior. Journalists and a few ac- 
quaintances have been invited for tomorrow, and a few hun- 
dred people in the next 14 days. It’s nice, as there are occasion- 
ally some who really enjoy it. Of course, those I have most to 
do with, the buyers, are not the most interesting of the visitors, 
but if my sales are good this time, I shall be twice as happy in 
the circumstances. Almost nowhere in town does one see pic- 
tures by Monet, so it should be a success. As soon as I can, I 
shall tell you about the paintings themselves, but now this has 
to go. Yesterday I went to dinner at the Van Praags, they’re go- 
ing out of town for the summer months, probably to S' Cloud. 
This evening Pissarro and his two sons are coming over to us.° 
I wish you were here as well, or better still, that the two of us 
were together & that the Pissarros themselves were enjoying 
the greatest prosperity, which at present appears to be any- 
thing but the case. En attendant’ they are agreeable people to 
spend an evening with. 

Do you not think my writing slapdash? Can you always fol- 
low what I say? [hope to write youa nice long letter soon. 


atol 
Theo 


Regards to all at home. 


40. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Friday 8 February 1889 


1. (Correctly, coute que 
coite): cost what it may. 


2. Lena Weissenbruch and Mrs 
Dusseau: apparently friends of 
the Bongers. 


3. Letter 39. 


4. Theo had told Jo of his deci- 
sion to rent no. 8 Cité Pigalle 
on 4 February (letter 37). 


s. See letter 43. 


6. Theo had sent Jo Le Livre 
d'Or (see letter 33). That copy 
is now in the Van Gogh Muse- 
um library (BVG 1446); Jo 
inscribed the date: ‘Febr. ’89’ 
in the front of the book. 


7. Gaston Bergeret concludes his 
foreword to Le Livre d’Or with 
the words: ‘c'est le jeu des petits 
papiers, qui n’est en somme que 
l'art d’exprimer des pensées sans 
en avoir (it [the quotations and 
aphorisms in the book] is a game 
of short texts, which amounts 

to little more than the art of 
expressing thoughts without 
having any). The book contains 
questions about life and love, 
and gives pithy and sometimes 
shrewd answers by a variety of 
people who are identified by 
their initials only, including the 
Comtesse Diane herself 

(‘Ctesse D.’). 


Amsterdam 8 Febr’89 


My very dearest Theo, 

I have the same problem with writing as you— when I real- 
ly feel like it and I’m in the right mood, I have to go out or 
people call and make it impossible — and then finally when it’s 
almost time for the post to go, I get down to it coute qui 
cotite’ and dash something off-—well, you know the result! I 
am so angry this morning and so tired. It has been frightfully 
busy here at home the past few days, and I’m not up to it. | 
spent the whole of Wednesday at Mrs Sethe’s—yesterday a 
birthday at aunt Weissman’s—called on Lena Weissenbruch 
— Mrs Dusseau (do you remember the dear old lady who was 
the first to arrive at the reception? she asked me to send you 
her regards)* came to us for coffee and Lida Dirks and her 
husband came in the evening, and stayed so late that I was 
still half asleep this morning. Fortunately, your letter arrived 
yesterday evening’— they don’t normally come in the evening 
so it was a lovely surprise. It feels like ages since I wrote to 
you—we haven't even talked about our home yet!* I am over- 
joyed that you have rented it—and how well everything has 
worked out. ’ve shown everyone who was interested where 
we're going to live on the map. I’ve got lots of ideas about 
what it will look like—if you can, write and tell me more 
about it. What is a cité actually?> I haven’t a clue. But what it 
looks like on the outside doesn’t really matter — it will be love- 
ly inside, don’t you agree? Although I don’t really trust that 
double lock on the door—naughty man, already threatening 
to lock me up and then saying he’s not a tyrant! And then you 
still expect me to come to you? I’m not sure I dare, if you’re 
such a Bluebeard. 

I’ve not even thanked you for ‘le livre d’or’ — how very sweet 
of you!° It’s a lovely book, although I concede that ‘lart d’ex- 
primer des pensées sans en avoir’ as Bergeret says — is not real- 
ly highbrow, but some of those answers are so witty and sur- 
prising —des petits papiers must be a nice game.’ I was espe- 
cially amused by the question Quelle est votre occupation fa- 
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8. What do you like doing 
most? (Le Livre d’Or, 


PP. 195-96). 


g. ‘one that leaves something 
behind’ (answer given by 
‘Bonne de M. ); ‘understand- 
ing’ (Comtesse Diane's 


answer). 


10. ‘what do you think of mar- 
riage?’ (pp. 198-99). 


11. if you look for happiness 
together, that is where you will 
find it (Comtesse Diane's 
answer). 


12. Theo also meant in letter 39 
that, according to Dries, 
women were unwilling to put 
up with any discomfort (such 
as wet clothing) on jaunts in 
the countryside. 


13. 5 January. 


14. In November-December 
1888. 


15. Letter from Lies van Gogh 


to Jo, 6 February 1889 (inv. b 
2415 V/1982). 
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vorite?* and the masses of answers that followed. The one I 
agreed with most was ‘celle dont il reste quelque chose’ or 
‘comprendre’.’ Yes, I do think that’s actually the nicest of all. 

And then ‘que pensez vous du marriage?’”° There were quite 
a few answers to that as well, including: c’est la qu’on peut 
trouver le bonheur si on le cherche a deux." It is indeed a trifle 
commonplace, but the two of us will certainly seek hard. 

I’m just going to answer your questions. I simply cannot re- 
member who that other painting Millet talked about was by — 
but he thought it far inferior to the Poussin—it sought to 
achieve an effect, dramatic, people on a roof or in a tree, I be- 
lieve, in any event a single scene from the Flood, whereas 
Poussin gave an impression of it as a whole. Whether I can fol- 
low your letters? Yes always — whether I think them slapdash — 
mine are far worse. I’m glad you also love the outdoors so 
much-—we shall really enjoy the summer. Does Dries say it’s 
too expensive? Then we shall be thriftier with other things.” 

We've heard nothing from Dries since Father’s birthday* — 
I keep meaning to write to him but never have the time. Would 
you greet him for me when you see him, and tell him I think of 
him often, even though I’ve not written. He was so kind to me 
when I was with him!"* What news have you had from Vin- 
cent? I received a lovely letter from Lies yesterday. Her mis- 
tress is still very poorly and of course she misses Wil badly.— 

And now, last not least, your exhibition! I do wish I could 
come and see it, it must be beautiful. I remember two of Mon- 
et’s paintings perfectly well—that were hanging at your place 
at the time. Will you write and tell me everything? I do hope it 
will all be to your satisfaction.— Another cookery lesson today 
from Mrs Sethe (what a prosaic person I am — switching from 
Monet to cookery, is it not dreadful?) The weather is dull, bit- 
terly cold, rainy, everything nasty —I myself have cheered up 
immensely from writing. Goodbye dearest 


your topsy turvy Jo. 


Ishall have another portrait taken as soon as! can! 
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Letter from Theo to Jo on Goupil & C° notepaper (letter 3). 
Theo wrote this letter when he was about to go to Arles after having been notified 


of Vincent’s nervous breakdown. 
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Meijer de Haan, Portrait of Theo, January 1889, enclosed in letter 21. 


While the artist drew this portrait, Theo was writing a letter to Jo. 
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41. Theo to Jo. Paris, Saturday 9 and Sunday 10 February 1889 


1. As can be seen from the let- 
ter, Theo only finished it on 
Sunday 10 February. 


2. Letter from Frédéric Salles, 
7 February 1889 (inv. b 1046 
V/1962). For the contents of 
this letter, see Jan Hulsker, 
‘Vincent's stay in the hospitals 
at Arles and St.-Rémy’, in Vin- 
cent. Bulletin of the Rijksmuse- 
um Vincent van Gogh | (1971), 
NO. 2, pp. 24-26; see also Dual 


biography, pp. 341-42. 


3. See letter 37, note 3. 


4. Salles wrote to Theo (see 
note 2): ‘Dites-moi si vous 
désirez l'avoir prés de vous ou 
tout au moins dans une maison 
située dans le voisinage de la 
capitale.’ (Let me know if you 
would like to have him near 
you, or at least ina home near 
the capital.) 


Paris 9 Feb: 1889’ 


My very dearest Jo, 

How long it has been since I last wrote to you. It feels like 
ages & yet I have so much to tell you. I was hoping to tell you all 
about my exhibition etc, but I suddenly received some news 
which demands so much of my attention that I fear I shan’t 
manage to tell you what’s been on my mind the past few days. 
You see, this afternoon I received bad news about Vincent 
again. D* Salles wrote to say he had been in hospital again since 
last Thursday & asked me what should be done.” He was evi- 
dently under the impression that someone wanted to poison 
him. They put him on his own in hospital & he hasn’t uttered 
another word since. He weeps from time to time. Poor poor 
fellow, how hard his life is. One thing and another in his last 
few letters’ led me to believe he was still frequently over- 
wrought. He mentioned hallucinations & nightmares & told 
me not to think he had recovered completely. He also said, 
don’t tell others I’m completely well, because I will have relaps- 
es from time to time. I thought it good that he said so, taking it 
to mean that he understood his condition, and saw it as a sign 
of improvement rather than as a symptom of illness. The lat- 
ter, however, was the case. M‘ Salles asked whether he should 
have him brought here.‘ I said it was fine, if that was what Vin- 
cent wanted, but that I believed it would be more difficult if he 
were here than somewhere else to persuade him to be nursed 
in hospital, for as always he would be put off by not knowing 
the institutions here. If the doctors insist that he needs to be 
looked after in a special institution, I think he would be better 
off in Marseille or Aix, which are closer to him, firstly because 
the climate there, which has a strong influence on him, is al- 
most the same as in Arles & it would be easier to let him go 
home from there if there are times when he is well. What I 
should like most, I said, would be for him to be nursed in the 
hospital in Arles for a while to see whether he might not recov- 
er after a few days of rest, as he did the first time. I wrote to the 
houseman Rey in much the same terms & sent Vincent himself 
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5. Auguste Rodin’s marble 
Head of Saint John the Baptist 
(present whereabouts 
unknown; the Musée Rodin in 


Paris has a bronze version). 


6. Inher Introduction to The 
complete letters Jo quoted the 
preceding passage (pp. 4-5) 
from the words ‘The sculptor’, 
adding: ‘Later, when | saw the 
sculpture, | found it bore a per- 


fect resemblance to Theo.’ 
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a letter, which he will perhaps read in a lucid moment. I cannot 
expect a reply to my letters by post before next Tuesday. That 
time will weigh heavily on me. As far as 1am concerned, there’s 
nothing wrong with him being admitted to an institution for a 
while, but will he agree to it? If not, it will be harder for him 
wherever he may be. If his strange moods recur, the police will 
commit him by force and that will only upset him even more. 
What a sorry state of affairs, don’t you agree, dearest. I know 
you will also be very concerned & that’s a comfort to me & the 
reason I’m telling you all about it. If only we could do some- 
thing for him, but I fear no-one will be able to cure him com- 
pletely. That mind has for so long been preoccupied with 
things our society today has made impossible to solve & which 
he, with his kind heart & tremendous energy, nevertheless 
fought against. His efforts have not been in vain, but he may 
never be able to witness their fruits, for it will be too late by the 
time people understand what he was expressing in his paint- 
ings. He is one of the most progressive of the painters & even I, 
who am so close to him, find him difficult to understand. He 
holds such sweeping ideas on questions of what is humane and 
how we should regard the world, that one first has to relin- 
quish all one’s conventional ideas in order to grasp what he 
means. But one day he will be understood. When? that is the 
question. 

This afternoon I wrote and told him that, regardless of what 
has happened to him, he should have the satisfaction of know- 
ing he was one of those few great men who have discharged 
their duty to the full, without gaining any reward. I hope he has 
an inkling of this, since it is the only thing that can console him. 
The interesting thing is that I have a marble by Rodin in the ex- 
hibition, representing the head of John the Baptist on a 
platter.> The sculptor chose a figure for the precursor of Christ 
that bears a striking resemblance to Vincent. Even though he 
had never seen him. The same expression of suffering, that 
furrowed & contorted brow betraying a life of reflection and 
ascetism, though Vincent’s forehead does slope a little more. 
The shape of the nose & the structure of the head are identical.° 
The mouth is slightly open & its expression suggests that the 
last sound it uttered was a sigh. Death has left no sign of an- 


7. little scamps of brothers. 


8. Pickvance (in Monet in Hol- 
land, p. 94, fig. 70) has 
identified the painting Theo 
describes as Monet's Land- 
scape with figures of 1888 
(Wildenstein 1204). 


9. This is probably a painting 
Theo and Jo had seen in January 
1889 at the Hague branch of 
Boussod, Valadon & C*: 

H.G. Tersteeg was the manager 
there. 


guish on that face, nor an aura of eternal peace. Though one 
sees that the body is lifeless, it has retained an air of tranquillity 
& also an energetic concern with the future. This piece of art 
differs from Monet’s paintings in that Rodin touches the 
viewer’s soul by making us reflect on the meaning of death, 
whereas Monet does so by telling us about life. His trees glis- 
ten & are in full leaf, the wind rustles through the branches set- 
ting the leaves aquiver, the breeze turns the poplar leaves to 
expose the grey side underneath so that they capture the sun- 
light and create a silvery haze around the tree. A clear river 
flowing at the foot of the trees, a bright blue sky above, all 
breathing freshness & health. And another time it’s a wide 
meadow in the distance, bordered by hills & trees, at dusk as 
the setting sun casts a glorious golden glow over the world. 
The shadows are long & the group of young people coming to- 
wards us across the meadow are seen against the light. Lead- 
ing the way, a young girl in a pink frock, straw hat, with her 
hair loose, between two petits diables de fréres’ in pale blue 
suits, a little further on a young couple, all bathed in a glow of 
sun and light, for even though one sees the figures against the 
sun, they are nevertheless illuminated from the front by the 
sharp light reflecting off the meadow.* Yet another shows a 
stretch of rocks along the coast of the Mediterranean Sea, con- 
stantly washed by the incessant flow of the water. The sun 
shines brilliantly, in the foreground the water is multicolore 
from the sparkle on the uneven surface of the waves, gradually 
turning a deep shade of blue interspersed with the purplish 
shadows of a cloud, and finally a dark green in the distance, 
where one imagines, rather than sees, the snow-capped peaks 
of the Alps against the horizon. Perched on the rocks on the 
left, a solitary white custom’s post against the blue sky.— 

There is light & life, often bright sunshine, in all the paint- 
ings on display, & each picture evokes the sentiments that na- 
ture itself would inspire. The colours have a certain richness. 
Just as the painting in Tersteeg’s window conjured up a show- 
er of lapis lazuli, these too make one think of precious gems, 
mother-of-pearl, crystal or silver. There is an elegance in the 
lines, too, that calls to mind something precious. Though 
Monet may not have the impact of Degas & other geniuses, he 
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10. Unknown. 


11. Beethoven's sixth Sympho- 
ny (the ‘Pastorale’); the septet 
was presumably his Opus 20. 
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in any event has the gift to cast a ray of light that many must 
find reassuring and uplifting in these pessimistic times.— 

[had to stop at this point last night & I realise now that Ihave 
not even mentioned your lovely letter, which I re-read several 
times today. Such letters do me a power of good, so keep writ- 
ing to me like that, my dearest pet, for I sometimes long to feel 
a warm heart beside me. I shall tell you all about our future 
home on another occasion, otherwise there'll be no end to my 
letter today, & I still have to tell you that I went with Isacson & 
De Haan to aconcert by Colonne this afternoon.”° They insist- 
ed that I accompany them & I’m glad I did because I have to be 
at hand for my exhibition in the next few days, & of course I 
was rather upset because of the bad news. The music lifted my 
spirits, you know, the Symphonie pastorale & a septet by 
Beethoven." A wonderful overture by Rubinstein. The rest 
was too much, beautiful as it may have been. So we left after 
the septet. It was truly magnificent. Rubinstein’s overture end- 
ed ona note of jubilation, an ode, which made a splendid intro- 
duction. Followed by the S* pastorale, which transported me 
to a land where the sun was shining, flies, crickets, birds, but- 
terflies, all fluttering & soughing in the warm air over the water 
& the rustling trees. People dancing by singing a lovely song, 
the male voices rising above the sweet melody played on a 
shepherd’s flute. Then the storm broke, the shrillness of the 
wind, the relief of rain, & afterwards the trickling of water 
once the storm had passed, & the finale, an ode to nature’s 
power of regeneration. It was wonderful, wonderful & as I sat 
there listening I wanted to hold your hand in mine. What fol- 
lowed wasn’t really to my liking, though it was nicely per- 
formed. But that septet. The beginning, a simple song but rich 
with sound, as if there were twice as many musicians playing 
as in the preceding numbers (except the pastorale). First, the 
most marvellous harmonies, which I cannot describe because 
I was too tired, then the violins alone suddenly started to sing 
an angel’s song. It transcended the instruments and transport- 
ed me to another land, my thoughts following the song enrap- 
tured. It ends abruptly ina sob, only to be followed immediate- 
ly by the previous harmonies, leaving me with a sense of well- 
being. I don’t know how long it lasted but it seemed to be over 


in a flash, though the effect was shattering. It was snowing 
heavily when we left & we had to walk back home because the 
carriages & omnibuses could scarcely move.— 

Last Friday I called on Dries. They’re fine & we spent the 
evening chatting. Why is it that whenever I leave them I get an- 
gry with myself for having talked about things I consider too 
sacred. I believe the reason is that au fond there’s no empathy 
between Annie & me. She’s most cordial, but I’m not sure. 
Enfin, Dries is certainly a fine fellow.— 

[hope to get news from Arles before long, may there be any 
improvement. Au revoir chérie. I just wanted to spend a bit of 
time with you this evening. I shall be so happy when you’re 
here, won’t you? akiss from your 


Theo 
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1. Letter 39. 


2. Unknown. 
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42. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Sunday 10 February 1889 


Sunday afternoon. 


Dearest Theo, 

It feels like ages since I heard from you, though when I think 
about it I received your last letter on Thursday evening’ and of 
course you ve been terribly busy over the past few days. That’s 
what happens when one is spoilt — one has the audacity to say 
anything at all. And yet I myself have been such a lazy corre- 
spondent this week. I had a dreadful toothache for a couple of 
days, and one night I was even unable to sleep (which I hate) so 
I was in a complete daze. I had a marvellous rest last night, 
thanks to a bit of chloroform. This morning I walked to church 
through all the snow, and now I’m sitting here quietly chatting 
to you. I think I once told you about an English minister I used 
to enjoy listening to, notwithstanding that he was extremely 
orthodox’? He was summoned to Windsor later on but still 
comes to preach here acouple of times a year, and I always take 
advantage of these opportunities to go and hear him again. 
This morning, however, I was inspired more by the walk to the 
church than by what I actually heard there. The sun shone 
beautifully on the snow, the canals were twice as elegant and 
peaceful as usual, and the air was fresh and invigorating! 
Throughout the sermon I was thinking of the beauty outdoors 
instead of listening — it did not interest me in the least.— 

Your portraits arrived yesterday evening —and there was | 
with 6 Theos all around me—I would rather have had one real 
one! Now, who should I send them to? I am going to send your 
Mother one of us each, shall I? Mine is not too good, but in any 
case I shall have 3 made as pendants of yours. Would you mind 
if I also put one in our family album? The remaining three, 
then, are awaiting your instructions. Have you been having 
storms in Paris as well? You cannot imagine what a din it 
makes here, our house is so high and unprotected —I lay won- 
dering what it would be like in cité Pigale with the wind blow- 
ing hard. I think about it constantly — what it will be like, how 
we will feel, what we will do when we're together all the time? I 
do hope I shall manage to be a good wife to you—so that we’re 


3. Unknown. 


4. Letter from H.C. Bonger Sr. 
to Theo, 9 February 1889 (inv. 
b 2892 V/1982). The letter was 
meant ‘in the first place to wish 
you luck in finding an apart- 
ment to rent; for commengons 
par le commencement [let us 
start at the beginning], that is 
the first thing you need to get 
married.’ 


5. See letter 29. 


6. Where is love comfortable? 
Inacosy nest (Le Livre d’Or, 
p. 18; — answer by ‘J.M. de H.’). 


happy together not only at the beginning — but that the longer 
we're together the better it will be— and that I shall feel I really 
matter to you. As I told you, I called on Mrs Sethe on Friday. 
We always talk about Paris, which I love, but she and her hus- 
band have such an unhappy relationship that it’s often embar- 
rassing to be there. And she postulates theories like: oh yes, 
when you're newly married your husband does everything to 
please you but that soon changes, and horrid things like that. 
But they simply don’t understand one another—more often 
than not they’re both right, but nothing is plain and straight- 
forward between them—I can’t imagine anything like that. 
How I wish you were with me — I always do, but sometimes the 
feeling wells up and is stronger than usual -I feel so terribly 
alone today. And this evening we're receiving visitors again! — 
Lena and Frits Weissenbruch and Jan v. Velzen.} I enjoy it 
when we all sing together, but I don’t feel like talking today. 

Father told me he had written to you*— Mother wrote to 
Dries, and Father to his future son-in-law — what a lot of corre- 
spondence there’s going to be between Paris and Amsterdam. 

Some time ago you once said you were worried about me 
having to leave so much behind that I would miss!5 I didn’t re- 
ply to that because I didn’t know what to say to reassure you. 
Of course I shall think of home and everyone here, and per- 
haps I shall miss them very much indeed. Imagine the very 
worst. I do, too, but then remember: we love one another so 
much and are so happy —1 make her so happy that nothing else 
can compare. Do you love me enough to think that? 

[hope to hear from you this evening. I love getting your let- 
ters — do you also look forward to them so much? But I can on- 
ly write about very ordinary things —I’ve hidden my thoughts 
and feelings away for so long that I no longer know what they 
are, or rather, I can’t express them in writing any more. 
They’re still there, but they’re buried deep down inside. I be- 
lieve I have never written an intelligent word to you— but one 
day, when we can talk, I shall do better. 

Le livre d’or is wonderfully amusing — it’s full of nice things 
—what do you think of this? OUl’amour est-il a ’aise? Dans un 
nid étroit.—° I’m going to post my letter myself—what are you 
doing today —have many people been to admire Monet? Do 
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you have to spend the whole day talking to them? There shan’t 
be any time to think of Jo—surely she comes to spend a little 
while with you in the evenings? Goodbye my dearest, a kiss 
from 


your Jo 


43. Theo to Jo. Paris, Monday 11 and Tuesday 12 February 1889 


1. Theo finished the letter on 
12 February, as can be seen 
from the letter itself 


2. Theo was referring to his 
letter of 9 and 10 February 
(letter 41). 


3. unpleasant. 


4. On6 February, Theo sold 
Monet’s Antibes, Vue de Salis 
to a Mr Taconet for Ff 3,000 
(Wildenstein 1168; now at 
the Toledo Museum of Art, 
Toledo); see also Pickvance, 
in Monet in Holland, p. 96. 


Paris 11 Feb: 1889' 


My dearest Jo, 

You must have sensed that I needed to hear from you. Your 
letter came at exactly the right moment & made me so aware & 
feel so profoundly that Iam no longer alone, but that far away 
someone is thinking of me, which is something I had so often 
longed for, but never found. Being happy together is not just a 
matter of being kind to each other, as most people think. It is 
each spinning his own thread, knowing that if there’s ever a 
difficult knot, one won’t have to unravel it alone, but will re- 
ceive encouragement or help to sort it out. So I don’t agree at 
all with Mrs Sethe’s view that the beginning is the best. The 
change & the novelty might indeed make one merrier or more 
content; but only by spending a long time together and, as 
Mother says, knowing each other’s faults yet still loving one 
another, only then can one say one is happy. One has to be 
wary of misunderstandings, for they often drive a wedge be- 
tween people. I’m so sorry you'll only receive my letter until 
tomorrow.’ [left it too long before writing & on top of it you’ve 
had a day of toothache. Does it trouble you a lot? It’s so miser- 
able & enervant.} Have you had anything done about it? I do 
hope it’s better.— 

Nothing from Arles today. I wonder what’s happening. I 
shall let you know as soon as [ hear anything. Fortunately, the 
Monet exhibition is keeping me busy. More people would 
come if the weather were better, but those who brave storms 
and snow to come and see them are the least indifferent, and 
then there’s more time to talk about them. Many writers come 
who don’t all know the ins and outs, but who at least do their 
best. For the time being I couldn’t wish for better results, as I 
have also managed to sell something.* 

This morning I went round to our future nid étroit. The 
painters were busy at work & quite alot has already been done. 
In your last letter you asked what a cité was, to which I haven’t 
even replied. It is generally a house that the owner lives in & 
around which he has built either a few hotels or private resi- 
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5. Approximately 9 metres. 


6. The horses in the frieze of 
the Parthenon in Athens were 
part of a sculpture group by 
Phidias (sth century B.C.); 
known as the Elgin Marbles, 
they are nowat the British 
Museum in London. 


7. On this ‘collector's cabinet’ 
(inv. v 93 V/1982), see Evert van 
Uitert and Michael Hoyle (ed.), 
The Rijksmuseum Vincent van 
Gogh, Amsterdam 1987: ‘Con- 
cise catalogue’, no. 3.44. 


8. The word ‘storage’ was 
deleted. 


9. boxroom. 
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dences. Very many of these establishments have been built 
over the years, some extremely large & with roads in between. 
This cité is not big. Our place, N° 8, is the last. You enter the cité 
through a fence that separates it from the street & there are a 
couple of houses on the right & left with a space between them 
about the width of the Leidschestraat.° The next group of 
houses, including ours, have little gardens in front with shrubs 
& trees, roughly as wide as the street, and so do the ones across 
the road, so we are about three times further from the neigh- 
bours opposite than the occupants of the first houses. Oppo- 
site us is a large building with attractive painters’ studios. The 
horses of the Parthenon are carved into the wall above the en- 
trance.° So if we don’t end up in an artistic frame of mind, it 
won't be our landlord’s fault. | assume he was too busy with 
that when he had the interior of our kitchen done. There is a 
cooker which is serviceable, but it hasn’t an oven. Annie says 
this is a major drawback. I’m having new paper hung in the din- 
ing room and bedroom at our own expense, as it was looking 
too patched up. The windows are also being painted again, 
both inside & out, as this was evidently necessary. I shall send 
you a new plan, a proper one this time, in one of my next few 
letters, because I need your advice on a difficult matter. I was 
thinking of putting the old piece of furniture I have, which is 
being repaired, in the dining room.’ The lower section of it is 
ideal for storing dishes etc, but it is definitely not big enough to 
provide storage’ for all the kitchen equipment. Could you per- 
haps decide whether that cabinet de débarras? should be fitted 
out as a sort of larder & we store our wardrobes in the so-called 
guest room for the time being?, or whether it should be left 
empty & the dinner service etc. be kept in a cupboard, which 
could go in the kitchen, or in a buffet, which we could buy? I 
suspect you would prefer the latter, though it has one disad- 
vantage, which is that the room we shall be using as our salon 
will be quite full with the piano, canapé & armchairs. If the old 
cupboard were to go there as well, there’d be little space left & 
it would be difficult to put two pieces of furniture in the dining 
room. If you have no opinion on the matter, I shall just do what 
works out best for the time being & we can change everything 
around as muchas we like afterwards. 


10. Letter to Theo from his 
mother, 10 February 1889 (inv. 
b 2427 V/1982). 


11. Theo’s mother wrote to 
her son (see note 9): ‘The Van 
Hovens have very kindly given 
me a banknote of 10 guilders 
to give you so that you can buy 
something there in Paris for 
your home as alittle souvenir 
from them. They would so like 
Théodorus 2 to have some- 
thing from them, so think of a 
good use for it and then write 
alittle note. | enjoyed my stay 
there very much indeed.’ 


Mother writes that she’s back in Breda & enjoyed her trip 
immensely.'° M* & M™ van Hove of Geldrop, very dear people, 
are giving us fl 1o—to buy something.” Do you have any idea 
what we might get? I shall write to them soon of course & per- 
haps I could tell them straight away what we spent their mon- 
ey on.— 

Would you be so good as to send Lies & Wila portrait. They 
would be delighted to have one of you as well, no matter 
which. Anna can have one if she asks & Cor would prefer a 
small one of us each. I should like to give Vincent a small & a 
large one of you, but there’s no rush, unfortunately; he doesn’t 
need mine.— 

Would you thank your Father most sincerely for his letter, I 
shall answer it soon. I still have much to tell you but no more 
time, as I am finishing this at the office. No news from Arles 
this morning, I wonder what’s happening? How very much 
you mean to me in these difficult days! I try to be as neutral as 
possible at work, but my thoughts keep straying to the north & 
the south. Let us keep our hopes up. 

a Dieu my dearest 


your Theo 
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44. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Tuesday 12 February 1889 


1. Jois replying to Theo's letter 
of 9/10 February (letter 41), 
which she received on the 
afternoon of Tuesday 12 Febru- 
ary. Theo had probably only 
posted the letter on the morn- 
ing of Monday 11 February in 
view of the bad weather (cf. 
letter 42). 
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Tuesday evening 12/2/89 


My dearest, 

Ihad a feeling in my heart that there was something wrong — 
poor Vincent, how sad it is— and what a worrying time for you 
again!’ AndI can do nothing except tell you how much I feel for 
you and that I am thinking of you. Let’s just hope that every- 
thing will come right after a bit of rest, like the first time. And 
how difficult to decide what would be best for him. Do you not 
think that, if he recovers like the first time, he ought not to be 
alone so much? If he were in a quiet, friendly environment, 
wouldn’t that calm his nerves, whereas solitude to my mind 
would cause him to lapse back into worrying again. Theo dear, 
don’t be cross if I say something which might be very foolish 
or tactless, but couldn’t he go home, like any ordinary person 
who was ill? Wouldn’t Wil do him good? Or if he were in Paris 
now, you could simply go and see him. As things are, he is all 
alone and so very far away. But of course I’m making a judge- 
ment without knowing anything at all—you know best what 
should be done. I do hope you have had some news in the 
meantime — when I think of myself waiting for a letter from 
you from Sunday evening until this afternoon— what must it 
be like for you! 

I can imagine how much good the music did you on Sunday 
afternoon! What a lovely programme, the pastorale and the 
septet! There’s almost nothing nicer. I have often played the 
pastorale quatre mains — of course it loses much on the piano, 
but even if it merely evokes the memory of what one has heard 
in the past, I believe that in itself is enough. This evening I 
played the septet again — it’s actually too difficult for me but so 
very beautiful — shall I play it for you one day, and will you not 
mind too much if I skip parts or play it badly? What pleasure 
we shall have from our piano—we'll put the canape near it, 
don’t you agree? it’s nice listening in a little corner, as I know 
from experience, and in the evenings when you're tired you 
can relax and I shall play for you. 

It’s sometimes hard to believe this will ever happen—and 


2. See letter 41. 


3. Mrs Sethe was teaching Jo to 
cook. 


4. Itis unknown when Lies 
wrote to Theo ‘after all’; no 
letter mentioning this has 


survived. 


yet why shouldn’t it? We don’t need much to be happy —the 
two of us together in our little home and no tiresome people to 
bother us. We might bother one another at times, but that’s a 
different matter — because it’s bound to happen of course.— 

[had avery pleasant hour yesterday. I should mention that I 
wasn’t very well and was lying in bed when Kee Vos dropped 
by-—I heard it was she and asked her to come to see me up- 
stairs. She spent a good half hour with me and was so kind and 
warm, and said she felt as if she had known me for years. She 
told me about her husband and how happy they had been to- 
gether and that she still thinks about him all, all the time. She 
didn’t complain and wasn’t bitter, on the contrary, she was 
quite cheerful, in fact, and when she left I had tears in my eyes, 
though I also felt the world was not so bad and people were 
good after all. I believe it is precisely the opposite of what you 
feel after talking to Annie.— 

On Friday I’m dining at Mrs Stricker’s — we'll talk about you 
again and I shall hear about the old days — splendid! Thursday 
to Mrs Sethe again, she teaches me all sorts of things but the 
evenings are dull-—still, it’s kind of hers On Sunday Jan v. 
Velzen and Beb sang beautifully, this evening Jo Weissman is 
here — music again and I’m sitting here at the back and I read 
your letter once more before starting to write. I was delighted 
with it this afternoon. 

Which Monet painting did you have in the window? One 
with dark blue water? Is that the one you were describing? It’s 
the one that came to mind when I read your letter. 

Yesterday Lies gave me a beautiful hand-made cloth — it was 
very kind of her. I must go to bed so I shall say goodnight. I just 
wanted to talk to you for a little while. Don’t give up hope and 
don’t worry too much, dearest. Write soon if youcan 


to your Jo 
I shall enclose the letter Lize sent you, but the number was 


wrong so it was sent back—so she did write at the time after 
all!4 
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45. Theo to Jo. Paris, Wednesday 13 and Thursday 14 February 1889 


1. Theo completed this letter 
on 14 February, as can be seen 
from letter 46. 


2. ‘Vincent much improved, 
pending recovery we will look 
after him here, do not worry 
for the time being, letter on its 
way Rey.’ 


3. Letter from Félix Rey to 
Theo, 12 February 1889 (inv. b 


1057 V/1962). 


4. Rey's letter (see note 3) 
included the following passage: 
‘Voici ce que j'ai decidé pour le 
moment. Nous garderons Vin- 
cent, alhdpital quelque temps 
encore. Si nous le voyons revenir 
a la santé nous continuerons a le 
soigner ici. Sinon nous l’enver- 
rons al'asile départemental.’ 
(This is what | have decided for 
the time being. We will keep Vin- 
cent in hospital for a bit longer. If 
we see an improvement we will 
continue to look after him here. 
If not, we will send him to the 
département asylum.) 


5. George William Thornley, 
Quinze lithographies d’aprés 
Degas, Paris (Boussod, Valadon 
& C.) 1889. (According to the 
cover, it appeared in an edition 


of 100). 
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Paris 13 Feb: 1889.’ 


Dearest Jo, 

I still hadn’t received anything from Arles this morning & 
could bear it no longer, so I sent a telegram with a pre-paid re- 
ply & got the following answer (but only at 4 o’clock). Vincent 
beaucoup mieux, espérant le guérir nous le gardons ici soyez 
sans inquiétude, pour le moment, lettre en route Rey.’ The let- 
ter came as well and gives a few more details. At first he didn’t 
recognise anyone, but yesterday he recognised Rey & talked to 
him about paintings, but he trailed off after a few words & Rey 
could no longer follow what he was trying to say.3 V‘ is indeed 
calmer again, but the harm seems to have taken root and he 
will have these crises from time to time, so it will continue to 
make his life difficult. All the same, I am less worried for the 
time being, but it’s still a sad state of affairs, as the prospect of 
another attack will always loom over him.‘ The fact that he 
hasn’t written himself is not a good sign. This new setback gets 
me down, however much I try to reason with myself. But what 
does that amount to compared to the suffering in store for 
him. 

The weather here is enough to give even the most cheerful 
of us the doldrums. Spells of snow, then rain, then frost & then 
mild again. It’s definitely keeping people away from the Monet 
exhibition, because attendance has been poor, apart from a 
few diehards. The exhibition is in fact intended mainly to 
please the enthusiasts, but when articles about it appear in the 
newspapers, people should be coming in droves. Nothing 
good has been said about it yet, apart from the usual bouquets 
in the press, otherwise I would have sent it to you. But I’m sure 
there is more to come. 

A few days ago I sent Veth an album of lithographs after De- 
gas.° So he can write about it in the Nieuwe Gids & he’ll cer- 
tainly be delighted. What cheers me up most these days is be- 
ing in our apartment. I go there early every morning to mea- 
sure up etc. I also went to the Louvre to see about having the 
furniture upholstered. If I can, I shall send you a sample of 


what I like. This morning I went through the magasins of the 
Louvre & saw beautiful fabrics from Persia & Afghanistan, but 
too expensive for us. There were a couple of pieces of 3 meters 
by 1.20m which would do well with lining as curtains for the 
salon f* 25 each. What do you think? How wonderful it would 
be if we could go looking together, but I shall see to it that there 
are still things left to do. ’ve marked the furniture we already 
have on the plan I am enclosing. Please forgive me for this 
dreary epistle, but I wanted to send you a few quick words. I’m 
afraid I shan’t get round to writing to your Father today either. 
Regards to all & a kiss for you in my thoughts from 


your Theo 
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46. Theo to Jo. Paris, Thursday 14 February 1889 


1. conventions. 


2. It’sa madman. 


3. Vincent lived in Paris with 
Theo from March 1886 to 
February 1888. 
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Paris 14 Feb: 1889 


My dearest Jo, 

My letter this afternoon was so terribly despondent that I 
regret not having torn it up. I had started yesterday evening & 
this afternoon I was still in the same mood due to my anxiety 
about the whole situation. From the letter I have just received 
from you I realise how unloving I was & that I was thinking far 
more of myself than of anyone else. Indeed, one of the main 
problems is that, whether sick or well, his life is so barren in 
terms of what he gets from outside. But if you knew him, you 
would appreciate twice as much how hard it is to solve the 
problem of what must & what can be done. 

As you know, he abandoned what they call convenances' a 
long time ago. From his style of dress & his demeanour you can 
see at once that he is different & for years everyone who sees 
him has said C’est un fou.” I don’t mind that at all, but at home 
it is not acceptable. Then there’s something in the way he talks 
that makes people either love him very dearly, or unable to tol- 
erate him. He is always surrounded by people who are attract- 
ed to him, but also by lots of enemies. He cannot be detached 
in his dealings with people. It is either one thing or the other. 
Even those with whom he is the best of friends find him 
difficult to get along with, as he spares nothing and no-one. 
The year we spent living together was extremely difficult, even 
though we often agreed with one another, particularly to- 
wards the end.? If I had time, I should go and see him & go hik- 
ing with him, for instance. That’s the only thing I can think of 
that would really give him peace of mind. If one of the painters 
might like to do that, I shall send him there. But those he gets 
on with are slightly afraid of him, which Gauguin’s visit to him 
did nothing to change, on the contrary. There is also another 
reason why I am worried about him coming here. In Paris he 
saw masses of things he wanted to paint, but time and again he 
was prevented from doing so. Models didn’t want to pose for 
him, he was forbidden to sit and work in the street & because 
of his volatile disposition this repeatedly led to scenes, which 


4. Theo only suggested this to 
Vincent after receiving a letter 
from him on 19 February (see 
letter 51). Vincent rejected 
Theo's proposal (see De brieven 
752/578). 


5. The postman Joseph Roulin 
and his wife Augustine Roulin- 
Pellicot (1851-1930) were 
friends of Vincent's in Arles 
(see Dual biography, p. 289). 


6. Marianna, a character in the 
novel Terre vierge (Virgin soil, 
1876) by the Russian author 
Ivan Turgenev (1818-1883). 


7. Adolphe Joseph Thomas 
Monticelli (1824-1886), French 
artist who painted genre 
pieces, portraits and still lifes 
in a highly individualistic style. 
Theo owned several of his 
works (see Sjraar van Heugten 
and Chris Stolwijk, ‘Theo van 
Gogh: the collector’, in exhib. 
cat. Theo van Gogh, (1857-1891); 
art dealer, collector and brother 
of Vincent, Amsterdam (Van 
Gogh Museum) & Paris 
(Musée d’Orsay) 1999-2000. 
On the Van Gogh brothers and 
Monticelli, see A. Sheon, Mon- 
ticelli: His contemporaries, His 
influence, Pittsburgh 1987. 


upset him so much that he became completely unapproach- 
able & by the end of it all he’d had more than enough of Paris. If 
it were his own wish to come here, I wouldn’t hesitate for a sec- 
ond. As soon as I know he’s reading my letters, I shall mention 
it to see whether it would appeal to him. Perhaps he’d like to 
meet De Haan & Isacson & that might make him decide to 
come here.* But once again, I believe there is nothing to be 
done for him except allow him to do as he pleases. For anyone 
else his circumstances in Arles wouldn’t be so bad. His little 
house is pleasant & it would take time for him to set himself up 
again like that somewhere else. Another thing is that, though 
he has no idea about money, he would be upset if all we have 
put into it were lost. Not if he had the prospect of somewhere 
else to work in circumstances that appealed to him, then he 
wouldn’t mind, but he’s not the sort of man to go off just to en- 
joy himself for a while & that’s how he would regard it, if he 
saw no purpose to it. There’s no such thing as a peaceful envi- 
ronment for him, except in the countryside or with very sim- 
ple people, like the Roulins,> because he leaves his own im- 
print wherever he goes. He is unable not to remark on things 
he sees that are not as they ought to be, and this often sows 
conflict. What I hope he will still find one day is awoman who 
loves him so much that she will want to live with him, but any- 
one who would take that upon herself doesn’t come penny a 
dozen._Do you remember that woman in Turgenev’s Terre 
vierge, who got involved with the nihilists & took the compro- 
mising documents across borders?° That’s the sort of woman 
I imagine. Someone who has herself experienced the very 
depths of life’s misery & has come to the conclusion that the 
unhappiest people are nevertheless the best company. It’s dis- 
tressing to be so powerless to do anything for him, but excep- 
tional people need exceptional remedies & I only hope they 
will yet be found where ordinary people would not look. Sadly 
enough, many painters have gone insane yet nevertheless 
started to produce true art. Some have been cured, but not all. 
Vincent calls himself Monticelli’s follower & Monticelli is pre- 
cisely someone who was unhinged for years & who died like 
that.’ Genius roams along such mysterious paths in the mind 
that a spell of dizziness can bring it hurtling down from its 
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heights. At present, he needs medical care more than anything 
else at all & he can get all he requires in Arles. If he recovers 
sufficiently to decide for himself, I shall try to help him do 
whatever is best.— 

[hope your own indisposition was not serious, and that you 
are well again. Kee S. is kind, what a burden has been imposed 
on her & how bravely she bears it. What you said about her was 
sweet. I also enjoyed Lies’s letter, especially since she was evi- 
dently not unfriendly. It will be wonderful when the two of us 
can talk about all these things. I still have so much to tell you, 
but it is hard to write about. Goodbye, my sweet little wife, I 
shall write again soon 

withakiss from your 


Theo 


The Monet you saw in my window was taken from almost the 
same spot as the one I wrote to you about. The colours in this 
one area bit stronger. 


47. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Friday 15 February 1889 


1. Jo had not yet received 
letters 45 and 46. 


2. Letter from Theo's mother 
to Jo, 10 February 1889 (inv. b 
2395 V/1982). She wrote as fol- 
lows regarding the apartment 
Theo had rented: ‘Be happy 
there, love one another dearly 
— though the apartment may 
have its shortcomings, happi- 
ness abides where hearts beat 
warm, and where Love abides 
the Lord bestows His Blessing.’ 


Amsterdam 15 Febr 


My very dearest Theo, 

[had wanted to wait before writing until | heard more about 
Vincent but that would only have been tomorrow morning, 
because I’m going out today, as you know, so just a quick word 
now!’ In the first place ‘the difficult matter’—don’t delude 
yourself that I have no opinion ona subject as important as the 
arrangement of the furniture—ten opinions for that matter — 
but fortunately the same as yours! Let’s put the cupboard 
rather than the buffet in the dining room because even if there 
were room for a second piece of furniture, I imagine a modern 
buffet wouldn’t go well with that cupboard. If there’s not 
enough space, perhaps there could be a cupboard near the 
kitchen to store the dinner service -—(I’m looking forward to 
the plan you promised). I believe it would be best to use the 
guest room for ourselves for the time being and then empty it 
out if we need it—but of course it very much depends on 
whether there are cupboards in the apartment. I’m so glad it’s 
being done up nicely — now that you’ve told me about the hors- 
es above the entrance | imagine it all to be rather grand. Ido so 
look forward to seeing it! — 

-Talso received a very lovely letter from your Mother, telling 
me about the gift from Mr and Mrs van Hove, nice of them, is it 
not?* What do you think of using it to buy a tea set, that would 
be roughly the price? I wish I could think of something of use 
to you—but only these household things come to mind. I can’t 
help it, Theo, but sometimes I imagine you must be irritated by 
these trivialities. Have you not occasionally thought: I had ex- 
pected something completely different, I had expected Jo to be 
more interested in my plans and more involved in my work —I 
thought she had loftier ideas about life? Tell me honestly, then 
I shall tell you that I had actually expected the same of myself — 
but that, without wishing it, I’m actually driven in a single di- 
rection by the thought: if we were carefully to steer clear of 
anything prosaic now and just live ina dream world, we'd be in 
for a nasty fall later on. We'd have a hard time doing ordinary 
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3. Elisabeth Caroline Conradine 
Schogt-Palthe (1863-2), the 
wife of the broker Cornelis 
Schogt (1846-1897) was an 
acquaintance of the Bonger 
family (see Pabst, no. 211). 
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things together! I’ve been astoundingly impractical all my life, 
always in the clouds or in the underworld-—only rarely with 
my feet on the ground — so it’s high time and it’s happening by 
itself — though occasionally I don’t recognise myself, and I sup- 
pose there must be times that you’re surprised, too? Is that not 
true? I know you have many earnest matters on your mind at 
the moment, but I still want to tell you about a lovely blue 
morning gown I received, and other nonsense like that. But I 
shan’t. I think of you often, wonder if you’ve had any good 
news from Arles—how the exhibition’s going —I hope to hear 
from you today. Is it all right if ] wait before sending your por- 
traits until I can enclose mine as well? I'll be getting them 
soon.— Could Beb put the sixth one in her album for the time 
being until Anna asks for it? ’'m going to Mrs Schogt? for cof- 
fee and from there to Mrs Stricker, so I shall have to be off 
again, it’s almost twelve o’clock. Mother received a letter from 
Annie yesterday, asking whether she could do anything for 
me. Anyway, it was nice of her. How much longer will it be be- 
fore you come? Have you already discussed your holiday? I 
can’t wait to be done with all these boring letters, once and for 
all. But in the meantime I always look forward to them very 
much indeed. Enjoy your Sunday. I shall write youa long letter 
this evening — for today good bye 


your Jo 


48. Theo to Jo. Paris, Saturday 16 and Sunday 17 February 1889 


1. Theo finished this letter on 
Sunday 17 February. 


2. The restaurant Chez Bataille, 
20 rue des Abbesses in Paris, 
was run by Louis Bataille (?- 
1896). 


3. there’s a letter. 


Paris 16 Feb: 1889’ 


My dearest Jo, 

Just a short while ago on the way home from Bataille (i.e. 
our restaurant)’ De Haan said: I’m going to write some letters 
this evening. It occurred to me that in normal circumstances I 
would be delighted, as it would give me a chance to have a chat 
with you on paper. But, in fact, I felt so down that I was almost 
sorry, as I was badly in need of distraction. So you see how dis- 
agreeable I shall be sometimes even when you're with me, be- 
cause there are moments I feel so empty that I forget all the 
good things & become like an oyster in its shell. If I were to 
look for an excuse for this bad mood, I would say perhaps it’s 
good that all our tender sentiments are stifled from time to 
time so that they can surface again afterwards and be even 
stronger than before. This time the mist did not take long to 
clear, because as I passed the doorman’s lodge he said: ily aune 
lettre.> Lately, ’'ve been getting more letters from you in the 
evening, which is most agreeable. Your letter cheered me up 
immensely, it’s only a pity you didn’t tell me about that nice 
blue morning gown. You know, [ like nothing more than hear- 
ing about these everyday things in your life. It makes me feel so 
close to you. Is it because I love your confiding in me, or is it be- 
cause you have such a charming way of doing so? I believe it is 
both. I shouldn’t want things any other way, because I know, of 
course, that real life is not made up of discourse and dreams, 
but of all sorts of little things, both pleasant & unpleasant, & it 
is from this that one can glean the best & soundest poetry, if 
one only knows how. As I see it, when we’re together that’s ex- 
actly what we should focus on. If I do sometimes get carried 
away, it’s for two reasons. Firstly, because I so much want to 
give you the best & innermost part of myself, and if it’s not 
that, it’s because I cannot express my feelings as I should like 
to. The second reason is that I have lost touch with everyday 
life and don’t pay nearly enough attention to it & that is exactly 
what I want to learn from you. In fact, I was glad you said you 
are also sometimes in the clouds & sometimes in the under- 
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4. perfection itself. 


5. Dutch East Indies (present- 
day Indonesia). 
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world, because I’m usually intimidated by people who are la 
perfection méme.—* 

This is as far as I got yesterday evening, because Isacson 
showed up & started to chat, so was unable to continue. Now! 
have just got back from a lovely walk in the woods with Dries, 
after lunching with them. We’re having splendid spring weath- 
er and the trees are already starting to lose their drabness; a 
sunbeam shining through the purple-tinged woods onto the 
long blades of grass on the ground, where the first green shoots 
are sprouting, looked like a handful of gemstones cast down by 
the god of spring. The conversation at Dries & Annie’s natural- 
ly turned to our apartment. I must tell you that Dries has come 
up with a real find. Werie from their office has received several 
sarongs, or painted fabrics, from the Indies‘ to sell. People are 
so taken aback by them that they don’t want to buy them. So 
without spending too much we could get the most divine cur- 
tains for the dining room. People who like plush & satin would 
think them vulgar, but anyone withasense of colour would find 
them gorgeous. The background is yellow, with blue & green 
peacocks painted on top and all sorts of lovely arabesques in 
every imaginable colour. It’s a pity [can’t show them to youand 
see what youthink, butthey’re so beautiful that I would certain- 
ly urge you not to let this opportunity pass. Would it be all 
right? Dries will be sure to buy them as cheaply as possible, be- 
cause Werie wants to get rid of them. He is also taking a couple 
of curtains for their dining room. They’ll probably cost about 
f 50 apair, though they do haveto belined.— 

As you have seen in the plan, there are no cupboards in our 
apartment, but what if we were to dispense with the door op- 
posite the cabinet in the kitchen, in which case I could have a 
corner cupboard made of white wood for the kitchen to store 
the kitchen equipment, and another cupboard for the dinner 
service, also of white wood, in the passage. Then we could put 
some kind of sideboard table or small cupboard between the 
two dining room windows to serve as extra storage space. 
Write and tell me what you think about it. I’ve not found any- 
thing among the samples of material to cover the canapé & the 
armchairs. Most of them have a nice background but it’s the 
patterns that spoil them. One of these days I shall go round toa 
shop that keeps that Turkish fabric. — 


How long it has been, my sweet, since we went out together 
for rides in carriages & trains. Fortunately, time is moving on 
and we shall soon be together again. And not the way Mrs 
Sethe means, but for a long, long time. Were I not wondering 
about Vincent all the time, ’'d be happy with the present, but 
he is constantly on my mind. He still hasn’t written & I’ve 

6. Rey’sletter was from12Feb- | heard nothing since the letter from Rey. 
ruary (see letter 45). Goodbye, my sweet. Enjoy yourself as much as you can & 
tell me soon about the blue morning gown, a Dieu 


your Theo 
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49. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Sunday 17 February 1889 


1. The last letters Jo had 
received were letters 45 and 
46. 


2. The plan of the apartment 
referred to earlier. 


3. chest of drawers. 
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Amsterdam 17 Febr’89. 


My dearest Theo, 

How I should like to be with you for a bit to make sure 
you're not as despondent as you sounded in your last letters." 
Have you had any better news about Vincent? Perhaps I shall 
hear from you today. Reading what you had to say about him, I 
understood exactly how foolish and impossible my questions 
must have seemed to you-— but I wasn’t really in a position to 
judge, was I? I knew that what you were doing for him was the 
best of course, but I didn’t know why. How very, very hard his 
life is! But don’t worry too much about it, my dearest —I wish 
there was something I could do to make you feel better. 

After all those stormy days the sun has finally come out to- 
day — but for me it’s house arrest — I’ve caught another frightful 
cold —well, Ihave been out enough this week.— 

I was delighted with the beautifully detailed plan*—there’s 
far more space than I had thought —I assumed that the rooms 
were only 3 or 3.5 m—now I see they’re huge. We shall live like 
kings! And what a lot you have already. There seems to be al- 
most nothing left to buy. What is that chiffoniére? you’ve 
shown in the salon? I’m intrigued, I wasn’t aware that you had 
it. What’s happening to the bookcase, are you still thinking of 
exchanging it for another one? The curtains you wrote about 
are not expensive — what do they look like? Do they match the 
fabric you want to use for re-upholstering the canape? It’s im- 
portant for things to go well together, don’t you agree? So | 
should also like to know more about the bedroom furniture — 
it’s black wood, is it not? You see, Lien insists on using red lin- 
ing for a bedspread she’s making us, but then the curtains must 
also match. But I’m not sure that red is nice for a bedroom. 
What do you think? I would have loved to be doing this togeth- 
er with you and discussing it all— though it’s funny to try and 
imagine it: what will it be like? I’m in great suspense! But you, 
poor fellow, are saddled withthe work. 

I’ve just remembered that it’s your sister Anna’s birthday 
today —I sent my good wishes yesterday evening. Have you al- 
SO written to her or doesn’t your family do that any more? 


4. L'Illustration vol. 47 (1889), 
nos. 2396 and 2397. 


I can’t wait to read about your exhibition in the newspaper. 
Are quite a lot of people coming? My letter is held together by 
questions, but I want to talk to you, not sit here with this horrid 
scrap of paper. Yesterday morning I was talking to a former 
pupil of mine who is engaged to a marine officer who left in 
January to spend three years in the Indies. How can anyone 
bear it, three years! And we think three months along time! 

I have just seen pictures of the elections in the Illustration, 
the steps of the Opera and the statues in Place de la Concorde 
covered with posters, and such crowds in the streets!* As a re- 
sult, Father and I got into a discussion about politics — the min- 
ister resigning etc: I thought Boulanger was merely a laughing- 
stock and a butt for cartoons, nothing more. But he does seem 
to be more important than that. It was very pleasant at Mrs 
Stricker’s on Friday. I shall have to end off again because my 
letter must go before half past twelve. Goodbye my dearest —a 
kiss 


from your Jo 
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50. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Wednesday 20 February 1889 


1. ‘Yesterday’ (19 February) 
was the birthday of Jo’s moth- 
er. She apparently received a 
letter from Theo as well as one 
from Andries and Annie 
Bonger. 


2. Jan Nederhasselt’s sister 


Breg Nederhasselt. 
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Amsterdam 20 Febr’89 


Dearest Theo, 

Did you know that I write you masses of letters you never 
receive? Well it’s true, but they’re never on paper, I just write 
them in my head —and I believe those are actually the best! Af- 
ter receiving your letter on Monday, I wrote along reply in bed 
that night (I was so delighted with it) but had no time to write it 
down, and now that I finally can I’ve forgotten most of it. Shall 
Itell you I thought I was getting a husband who was amazingly 
even-tempered? And I was relieved to hear he has a mind to be 
‘disagreeable sometimes’ — as Iam so often—so we’ve nothing 
to reproach one another for. As long as we arrange our ups 
and downs so that we’re not both down at the same time — be- 
cause, what then? It reminds me of a seesaw; perhaps we’re 
about equally heavy and can keep each other in balance? 

And now it’s my turn to inform you about the streak of con- 
trariness in my nature — when you want me to be cool and pro- 
saic I get very sentimental, and vice versa—no, that would im- 
ply that you were sentimental—oh well, you know what I 
mean. I’m always the opposite of what people want me to be- 
so for one thing I’m not in the least afraid of intimidating you 
with my ‘perfection’. | shan’t say another word about the blue 
morning gown — it will only be a disappointment when you see 
it!— 

Yesterday was pleasant, though extremely busy. Mother 
was delighted with her Parisian letters and will write to you 
soon to thank you herself. It was strange seeing a letter from 
you that I wasn’t even allowed to open— though! did read it af- 
terwards anyway!’ 

In the morning we went to the Roman Catholic church to 
attend the wedding of Jan Nederhasselt’s sister!’ There were 
two nice things —a splendid solo voice accompanied by the or- 
gan and, directly above me, a beautiful painted window that 
the sun shone straight through — but the rest was frightfully te- 
dious and I have a particular dislike of all Catholic clergymen, 
they all look so sanctimonious. Breg Nederhasselt herself was 


3. Presumably Annie Bonger- 
van der Linden, Breg Neder- 
hasselt-van der Linden’s sister. 


4. See letter 47. 


5. Jo went to stay with Theo's 
mother in Breda (see letters 32 


and 33). 


6. The art dealer Cornelis Mar- 
inus van Gogh (‘Uncle Cor’). 


7. Johanna van Gogh-Franken 
(1836-1919), Uncle Cor's wife, 
was planning to visit her broth- 
er Daniél Franken, who lived in 
Le Vésinet, near Paris. 


8. Inthe letter for his mother’s 
birthday (see note 1). 


lovelier than ever, although she didn’t look well and feels very 
weak. Annie’ appears to be in good health at the moment. 

Your idea of not having a second door in the kitchen is 
good; let them make the cupboard as big as possible — but what 
do you think about me having a word with Annie about 
‘kitchen matters’ at some point? Not that we need to, but she 
might be offended if we left her out altogether — she did offer — 
and, of course, she would know about storage space etc.* I’m 
glad you’ve found curtains you like so much-—take them by all 
means—my mania for frugality makes me wonder whether 
f* 50 for dining room curtains isn’t a bit excessive and whether 
they mightn’t do for the salon instead—which has only one 
window — but I can’t make an informed judgement and I don’t 
know how much you can afford. 

Spring is still a long way off; it’s dull and rainy. —' Tomorrow 
morning I’m going to Breda, which will bring me a little closer 
to youl’ If I can, I shall call on Mr van Gogh on the Keizers- 
gracht this afternoon,” if it’s not raining too hard—perhaps 
you'll be seeing his wife in Paris one of these days.’ 

We’ve been playing whist a lot in the evenings. Beb still has 
to learn, and we’ve even managed to persuade Father to join in. 
I don’t read, there’s never time —I’ve not even been to the Mu- 
seum, much as I should like to. Dries must have enjoyed the 
Monets at yours, though he said nothing at all about it yester- 
day.° Have you heard from Vincent yet? I do wonder what’s 
happening. I hope to get one more letter from you here and af- 
ter that — well, you know the address! Ask Mr Isaacson on my 
behalf kindly not to talk when you’re writing — otherwise my 
letters take a day longer. Your portrait is surrounded by lovely 
flowers today, lilies and anemones —in honour of our Mother 
— goodbye, dearest, a kiss from 


your Jo 
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51. Theo to Jo. Paris, Wednesday 20 February 1889 


1. The letter was written on 
paper bearing the letterhead of 
Boussod, Valadon & C**. 


2. Letter from Vincent to Theo 
around 17 February 1889 (De 
brieven 751/577). Vincent said 
he had been discharged from 
hospital, but did not rule out 
the possibility of a relapse: ‘But 
| should like to say this to you 
and M. Rey once and for all: 
should it be desirable sooner 
or later for me to go to Aix [the 
mental asylum in Aix-en- 
Provence], as has already been 
mentioned, | give my consent 
in advance and will resign 
myself to it.’ Rey’s letter has 
been lost. 


3. panelling. 
4. something outstanding. 
5. wardrobe with mirror. 


6. Jo wrote as follows in the 
preface to the letters she pub- 
lished in 1914: ‘In April 1889, 
when | arrived as Theo's young 
wife at our apartment in the 
Cité Pigalle in Paris, founda 
drawer full of letters from Vin- 
cent at the bottom of a small 
desk, and week by week | saw 
the familiar yellow envelopes 
with that distinctive handwrit- 
ing swell the contents of the 


drawer.’ 
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20 Fev: 1889’ 


Dearest Jo, 

A few words in haste, soon to be followed by a long letter. | 
had hoped to write to you this morning but was prevented 
from doing so. I wonder how your cold is. How unfortunate 
that you had it on your Mother’s birthday. Did you enjoy the 
day, and did you not feel too ill? Ido hope you'll recover soon.— 

Yesterday evening I received a letter from Vincent, written 
in his own hand, & one from Rey. It appears from both that he 
is not yet quite well, though he’s on the right track, for the time 
being at least. I enclose V“ letter for you to read.—’ lam also en- 
closing a few samples of the wallpaper they’re putting up for 
us, although you do need to see it all in order to judge whether 
it’s suitable. The dark paper is for the dining room with dark 
brown boiserie.’ The old furniture which, as you know, is 
speckled mahogany, orange with dark flecks, will look well 
against it. Those beautiful oriental sarongs would be acomble* 
beside it, but I’m afraid we won’t be able to have them. Werie 
gave Dries a couple as a gift & wants to sell the rest for double 
the price he first mentioned. I told him I could not accept them 
on those terms, but that I should like to have them for the sum 
he initially quoted. The white and blue paper is for the corridor 
& the cabinet de débarras. The salon is still all right, white with 
grey floral decorations. The grey & pink is for the bedroom. It 
will go well with some curtains I saw in the Louvre. A type of 
cretonne, but mat and quite heavy. Background cream with 
red & pink flowers & twigs with fairly large spaces between 
them. A reddish-pink, not too purple, would be nice for the 
bedspread. The bedroom furniture i.e. bed & armoire a glace® 
is rosewood ie. dark red. It’s varnished at present, but I have 
never been fond of it & as it has to be repaired anyway I am go- 
ing to have it done mat. The chiffoniére is made of the same 
wood, but as it will be next to the piano, I believe it would be 
better to leave it varnished. It’s a square cabinet with five draw- 
ers & a folding panel one can write on. I use it to keep letters 
in.° It would not be unattractive with an object of some kind on 


top to break the squareness. What Iam most hesitant about is 
the fabric for the furniture & the salon curtains, if we are to 
have them. Would you find it ugly if there weren’t any? so as to 
keep the room light for the paintings? If you would prefer to 
have curtains, we could easily just have them drawn wide open 
as and when we want. I am going to keep the bookcase for the 
time being, but I’m afraid there’ll not be room for it & we shall 
have to make do with our bookshelves & a couple of shelves, 
but once everything is in we'll see what improvements can be 
made. I do wish you were here to advise me. But rather this 


7. See letter 49, in which Jo than the Indies e.g.’ I must dash, a toi 
wrote about a woman whose 
fiancé went to the Dutch East 
Indies for three years. 


Theo. 
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52. Jo to Theo. Breda, Friday 22 February 1889 


1. Jo had left for Breda on the 
morning of Thursday 21 Febru- 
ary to stay with Theo’s mother 
and sister Wil (see letter 50). 


2. Amsterdam. 


3. Letter 51. 


4. ‘What do! do when! do 
nothing? | look back or I look 
ahead’ (Le Livre d’Or, p. 65; 
answer given by Comtesse 
Diane). 
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Breda 22 Febr' 


My very dearest Theo, 

Here I am, enjoying a nice cup of tea with your Mother and 
Wil and I wish, I do so wish you were here too! I have never 
loved you as much as I did yesterday and today ~—it’s an odd 
thing to say, I know — but I mean—I have never felt so close to 
you. I keep hearing about you (oh, such wicked things) and I 
love talking to your Mother about what our apartment will 
look like and so forth—which I daren’t really do at home be- 
cause if I’m too excited about it, it will look as if I don’t mind 
leaving —I simply can’t! If only you were here now, we'd be able 
to enjoy each other’s company more than at our place —it’s so 
wonderfully peaceful here. At least there’s time to get back on 
one’s feet. I believe it will do me a power of good—I hadn’t 
been feeling so well recently in A.’ 

This morning your letter’ was forwarded to me from home. 
The wallpaper samples have been carefully scrutinised and ad- 
mired. I especially like the one for the dining room. What a pity 
about the curtains. Would Wehry not let you have them for f* 
50? The hall will be lovely — are you having paper there as well, 
or is it too dark? As far as the salon curtains are concerned, I 
must honestly say that if I were doing it myself, I should have 
liked to have them, but if you think it better without, that 
would be perfectly allright too. 

What a nuisance it is for you to go chasing after everything 
and planning it all—while I simply do nothing. I am growing 
lazier by the day—I suffer pangs of conscience about it from 
time to time and then I consult le livre d’or. Quest ce que je fais 
quand je ne fais rien? Je revois ou je prévois.* Especially the lat- 
ter. Still, you will have to grumble at me from time to time for 
my idleness—for how am I ever going to become a diligent 
housewife if I carry on like this? But that’s forbidden territory, 
is it not? No, in all earnest, compared to Wil I feel frightfully 
ashamed — she’s so competent and does so much. I’m sure that 
if I were to be apprenticed here for a while, I should know far 
more about it when I got to Paris —If only it weren’t so very far 


5. See letter 8, amongst others. 


6. Wil had spent some time 
helping her sister Lies to nurse 
the ailing Mrs Du Quesne 

(see letters 17 and 40). 


7. Andries’s reasons for not 
wanting to going to Amster- 
dam for Jo and Theo's wedding 


were financial (see letter 61). 


8. Johanna Hendrina van Gogh 
(1863-1945), daughter of ‘uncle 
Cor’ van Gogh and aunt Johan- 


na van Gogh-Franken. 


away —if we could talk to each other again, just once-for | 
imagine that when you come here in April people won’t leave 
us alone for a moment, that we won’t be able to be there for 
each other! And how long ago it seems, how terribly long, 
since you were here —and since we were in Paris together! Do 
you still think about it sometimes? How reserved and unsure 
we were at the time—we had to ask each other everything — 
and that first evening with Dries*°— we've had far more pleas- 
ant evenings since. Will things always be so crescendo? 

You know what I often wonder: why you actually love me. 
Could you tell me? I’d love a warm, affectionate letter from 
you—you see, if you’re matter of fact in a letter, I get into a 
moonlight and roses mood. I’ma real weathercock! This after- 
noon Wil and I went to a florist to get flowers for Mrs du 
Quesne.° He took us into the conservatory, and my heart leapt 
at the fragrance of the violets and heliotrope—there were al- 
ready snowdrops outdoors. When you go to a florist at home 
they charge you one by one—it’s most unpleasant. 

Your Mother allowed me to read a couple of lovely letters 
from Cor-—I also sent him a few words this afternoon—I had 
heard nothing at all from him since our engagement. I have al- 
ready invited him to the wedding — do you think he will come? 
Dries is already raising oh so many objections — but we’re hop- 
ing to persuade them.’ I was delighted to find Vincent’s letter 
in the envelope as well — in any case, it’s a sign of improvement 
— though one can see he is not yet completely well. I feel so ter- 
ribly sorry for him. Would you give him my regards — keep 
writing to him, it will do him good. 

How is the Monet exhibition going? Finished yet and suc- 
cessful? I’ve heard nothing more about it. Before going to Bre- 
da I paid a visit to the Keizersgracht, but found only Jo® at 
home. Our conversation wasn’t exactly lively, but it was quite 
all right—she said the trip to Paris would probably fall 
through, so your aunt won't be taking a parcel for me. And 
now | have to ask you something on Wil’s behalf. She and Lies 
and Cor want to give us something, but now it’s your turn to 
choose~—a tablecloth, a little table or silver dessert cutlery? 
People are showering us with kindness, don’t you agree? Be- 
fore leaving, I had a squabble with Mien —I don’t think it’s ever 
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happened before. Unkind of me, I know— but I truly couldn’t 
help it. She felt I’d been very aloof recently — and it is true that I 
have been preoccupied with myself and thought too little 
about her, and yet I was too proud to admit it before leaving. 
Do you also have trouble giving in? I simply cannot do any- 
thing about it. 

I keep trying to imagine what it would be like—with you 
here—but it’s not much help. Good night dearest, enjoy your 
Sunday — write back soon to your loving 


Jo 


53. Theo to Jo. Paris, Friday 22 February 1889 


1. Andries and Annie lived in 
Passy, Theo in Montmartre. 


22 Feb: 1889 


My dearest Jo, 

Breda hasn’t much of interest to offer, nor is there anything 
special about either the town or Mother’s home & yet Iam so 
very pleased you’re there. Perhaps you should think of Mother 
as one of those princesses who were once held in high esteem, 
but who retreated into a corner after some catastrophe or oth- 
er. Because we, too, once had a home where one would have 
said that all was going well & no-one would have believed it if 
some killjoy had told us that the disappearance of just one per- 
son would bring about such a change. It’s heart-rending to see 
Mother, who used be so much in the forefront of things, sit- 
ting hidden away in her corner. Yet she’s not in the least bitter 
about the course events have taken, and I have often heard her 
speak well but never heard her complain about being compar- 
atively poor. Only that cry of anguish at the breaking of one of 
those two interwoven threads. The good life she once enjoyed 
gives her that enviable cheerfulness. I believe that even if she 
were not my mother, I would still think her a remarkable per- 
son & love her. 

Ido hope you are all enjoying yourselves together. It’s mar- 
vellous for Wil to have you with them. How long do you intend 
to stay, or do you not yet know? How is your cold, is it better? 
There’s a lot of coming and going between Passy & Mont- 
martre because of the sarongs.' It’s as good as certain that we 
shall still get them anyway, at a price that’s not over the top. 
There are also some lovely small pieces of the same type of fab- 
ric. You know, all this looking at so many beautiful things 
could make one acquisitive. It’s a pleasant chore & I wish the 
two of us could do it together. But I’ve spent nothing up to 
now, because I can’t make up my mind about any of it & in any 
case I’ve precious little time. The exhibition is going well, al- 
though far more viewers than buyers. This evening I shall go to 
Passy with Isacson & De Haan. 

I’m going to send you this incoherent scribble, for other- 
wise the post will go again without anything from me, but I’m 
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annoyed at myself for not being able to take more time to 
write. Till soon & give my regards to Mother & Wil. a Dieu, 
dearest, a kiss from your 


Theo 


2. Letter 50. I forgot to say how welcome your letter was.’ I shall reply to it 
tomorrow. 
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54. Theo to Jo. Paris, Sunday 24 February 1889 


1. Theo presumably dated the 
letter incorrectly: given that Jo 
received it on the evening of 
Monday 25 February (see letter 
55), it is more likely to have 
been written on 24 February. 


2. Letter to Theo from his 
mother, 22 February 1889 (inv. 
b 2430 V/1982). She had writ- 
ten: ‘Yes, she has arrived, and 
she is with us not as a stranger 
but as a dear daughter. | hope 
and trust she doesn't feel like 
an outsider.’ 


Paris 25 Feb: 1889’ 


My dearest Jo, 

Wonderful wonderful it was to read your letter this morn- 
ing. It made me so happy and I felt very close to you. I could tell 
from the mood it reflects that in many respects we both think 
the same about Mother and her house. It doesn’t surprise me 
that you feel so at home there and that Mother already looks 
upon you as a daughter, but I’m very pleased about it.* It’s good 
for youto have achance to see what things are like there.— 

One of my ears is singing, but don’t forget that motherly 
love & sisterly love are much inclined to exaggerate & are blind 
to every fault. You know, when I read what you asked, ‘please 
tell me why you love me’, I didn’t realise a sheet of paper could 
be so prosaic. It doesn’t convey what I meant at all. How can I 
tell you, that I love you for the expression on your face, for the 
sound of your voice, for so many other signs from which I 
know I shall find in you what no-one else can give me. That I 
shall be happy being close to you because you will help me 
walk the path of life as well as possible. I love you because you 
live to help whoever you can in the world & to give love to 
whoever you can. I love you because you try to see whatever is 
beautiful & good and because you strive to nurture your inner- 
most being. I love you because you expect not only joy in life, 
but believe that sorrow is also good, if one can but learn from 
it. And then I love you, oh so much, because you said you want 
me as I am and, by the same token, will accept my help with 
confidence. And there are very many more reasons why I love 
you, both big & small, which are there even though I cannot 
put them into words. 

Sometimes I think I love you for the things we have in com- 
mon, and sometimes because you have qualities I lack. I hope 
you won't mind if] tell you that you see faults in yourself which 
are actually quite the opposite. You have the good fortune not 
to go along with other people’s opinions before having made 
up your own mind, which is why you’re contradictory at first. 
You know, if you were not like that, you'd be far more distrust- 
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3. the nature of the beast. 


4. Theo’s mother had written 
(see note 2): ‘What do you 
think of a buffet for the dining 
room or a sturdy table for the 
salon for my f 50? | would be 
pleased with either choice.’ 


s. The last concert Theo had 
been to was given on Sunday 


10 February 188g (see letter 41). 
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ful of people. You also say you're fickle, in the sense that if you 
hear something prosaic you want something else & vice versa. 
It goes to show there’s something very individual about you. 
We shall talk about this again one day. Shall we always have 
enough to keep each other occupied when we’re together? ’'m 
not much of a talker & I do hope you'll not find it dull being 
with me all the time. Sometimes I’m filled with emotions of 
every kind & Iam pleased & have things to tell you, but there 
are also times, because of the routine of work & especially par 
le naturel de l’animal,? when I feel as empty as if my head were 
made of cork. I attribute this mainly to weakness & hope I shall 
be able to strengthen it a bit. You must just be patient with me 
when I go through these periods. Play the piano a bit & I shall 
get over it. Do you think we might reach a point one day where 
we understand each other so well that we’ll know how to get 
each other going again if we flag? Ido hope so, and I have every 
confidence that our lives will be happy. 

As far as housekeeping is concerned, I can imagine it’s a 
drudge having to learn about it without being able to put it into 
practice. But that will come by itself. It’s very kind of people to 
be showering us with such generosity, but it’s hard to choose 
something. It would be nice to buy something silver with the 
gift from Lies, Wil & Cor, but they shouldn’t overdo it. Mother 
suggests we buy a table for her.* That wouldn’t be a bad idea, 
providing she doesn’t mind us getting it here. We need one for 
the dining room. The painters & decorators are finished, but 
unfortunately it turns out that not all the French have taste. 
The painter had suggested painting the dining room old nut- 
wood, which wouldn’t have been bad, but in fact he’s made it a 
real chocolate colour. It’s unfortunate, but it won’t show so 
much once the furniture is in place. I’ve just been to hear 
Beethoven’s 7th symphony. It was lovely, although the con- 
cert, especially the rest of it, didn’t touch me as deeply as last 
time.° The Van Praags were there too. Last Friday we called on 
Dries & Annie, which was quite pleasant, & De Haan is also 
very taken with the sarongs. I shall show them to a couple of 
artists and hope to sell a few, which would make ours work out 
a bit cheaper. Even before you mentioned it I told Annie she 
could be of help when I was arranging the kitchen. It’s good if 


you bring it up from time to time. Tell Mien on my behalf that 
I’m largely to blame if you haven’t been there for her lately, 
and that she must come and visit us when we’re here. Ido hope 
the two of you make it up soon.— 

So, my pet, give Mother & Wil a kiss from me. I often think 
of you all & feel a bit of an outcast. Fortunately I’ve nearly 
finished serving my sentence. A kiss from 


your devoted Theo 
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55. Jo to Theo. Breda, Monday 25 February 1889 


1. Theo’s mother’s address. 


2. Wil had stayed with Theo in 
Paris in the summer of 1888. 
The ‘photographs’ were in fact 
postcards. It is not known what 
‘Venus’ Jo was given. 
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Breda 25 Febr 
Nieuwe Haagdik!"' 


My dearest dearest Theo, 

I’ve just received your letter, which I had been looking for- 
ward to all day —it’s done me a lot of good—you answered my 
question so beautifully that ’'m going to ask another one 
straight away. Are your letters influenced by mine, or should I 
say, was it my own fault that your last two letters were so (may I 
say unpleasantly) cool? Only now that I’ve been here a couple 
of days and feel more relaxed am I starting to realise just how 
bad I was feeling in A~and I want to know whether that came 
across in my letters or whether I managed to keep it to myself. 
Oh, I can’t tell you how much I like being here —I feel so much 
at ease, so at home, and Wilis so very kind, in fact, far too kind. 
With her spoiling me as well, I despair of ever turning out all 
right! Ido wish you could be here, if only for a while! After din- 
ner, when we sit in the fading light, your Mother on the sofa, 
Wilinachair near the stove, and I on the floor in front (the bet- 
ter to warm myself) then—then, most of all, there’s an empty 
place, where you ought to be—oh, how we would chat -— oh, it 
doesn’t bear thinking about. But it’s true, we'll soon be togeth- 
er for good — we truly will! 

Yesterday evening Wil showed me her photographs of 
Paris —lovely—and she gave me a Venus—I hadn’t realised it 
was so very beautiful!* Since coming here I’ve shaken off all 
the nonsensical pettiness of the past few months, or perhaps 
it’s Wil who has managed to bring out what little good there is 
in me. It really felt as if my head was ‘made of cork’ as you said — 
and now things are starting to go in again. So you see, I have 
just the same moods as you. On the one hand that’s reassuring 
because we’ll understand and perhaps be able to help one an- 
other change -— or else endure them together —in which case it 
won’t be so bad! I think that what we ought to nurture most is 
trust and openness —no misunderstandings by keeping things 
to ourselves, and then everything will work out well! And then 
I keep wanting to beg you: don’t think too highly of me— 


3. H.G. Tersteeg’s late son Gijs: 
see letter 16. 


4. ‘Princenhage’: the village of 
Princenhage where Theo's late 
uncle Vincent van Gogh and 
aunt Cornelie (who was in the 
south of France) had a villa. 
Jacobus van Vreeswijk and his 
wife Sara (Saartje) van Thoon 
were domestic staff there. The 
paintings and drawings had 
been taken down, because 
uncle Cent’s art collection was 
to go on sale at the beginning 
of April 1889. See Herman Dir- 
ven, De kunsthandelaar Vin- 
cent van Gogh uit Princen- 
hage’, in Werkgroep Haagse 
Beemden, Hage: Geschiedenis 
van Princenhage en Prinsenbeek 


7 (1977), NO. 19, pp. 4-80. 


5. Theo had made Wil a gift of 
several Japanese woodcuts 
during her visit to Paris in 1888 
(see De brieven 681/W7). 


6. See Theo’s letter from his 
mother, 22 February 1889 (inv. 
b 2430/1982): ‘Is it so cold in 
Paris as well. Here winter again 
and snow. I'm just glad Jo is 
here. We have taken her into 
the room with us. It was too 
damp upstairs and now there is 
a sofa by the door of the suite, 
Wil sleeps on it and Jo in Wil’s 
bed.’ 


please don’t—but you say the same to me. And then there are 
times when I think I'll improve from being with you—I think 
what draws us together most are the different qualities each of us 
possesses — because I’m intensely aware of what you have and | 
lack. 

Will we get bored being together? I’m not very afraid of that 
because we share a deep love of beauty — and though I know far 
less about things than you, silence isn’t always boredom! But I 
shall stop this ruminating — and continue in bed tonight. Instead, 
I shall tell you that Mr v Gogh and Tersteeg came for dinner on 
Saturday —I thought the latter looked very bad and seemed wor- 
ried. He showed us the portrait of his son —just like our Wim. On 
Sunday afternoon Wil and I went to Princenhage, but unfortu- 
nately we couldn’t see the paintings because Jacob had already 
taken them down.‘ I went round to admire the house and garden 
— Wil picked a lovely bouquet for me in the conservatory, which 
still graces the table, and afterwards Saartje gave us a nice cup of 
tea to thaw us out, as we were frozen to the bone. It’s bitterly cold 
and snowing all the time. Wil also showed me the Japanese pic- 
tures, which gave us no end of amusement -—they’re such funny 
combinations of very beautiful and very ugly things.° 

And now a few words about our home-the sarongs will 
brighten up our chocolate-coloured dining room — but one thing 
I do object to is your having the kitchen all arranged before I get 
there, or do you only mean decorated? I must do the rest myself, 
with Annie if need be but not by her—I should rather do it my- 
self.- Has De Haan been to see Dries? How very nice. I intend to 
write to Dries myself one of these days—I know nothing about 
him. 

And now, poor outcast, ’'m going to say good night because 
Mother’s tired and the light has to go out.° Write soon and send 
me another letter as wonderful as this ~ (though I forget that, un- 
like me, you don’t have the whole day to do nothing but what you 
feel like) and if you feel like writing, then for heaven’s sake tell 
Isaacson to be still—he’ll get the blame if your letters take too 
long — good night dearest, a kiss 


from your Jo 
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56. Theo to Jo. Paris, Wednesday 27 February 1889 


1. See Frédéric Salles’s letter to 
Theo, 26 February 1889 (inv. b 
1047 V/1962). See Jan Hulsker, 
‘Vincent's stay in the hospitals 
at Arles and St. Rémy’, in Vin- 
cent. Bulletin of the Rijksmuse- 
um Vincent van Gogh | (1971), 
NO. 2, pp. 26-27, Dual biography, 
PP- 343-44. 


2. Theo’s physician Louis Rivet 
(1851-2) had treated Vincent in 
the years he spent in Paris and 
therefore knew him reasonably 
well. 


3. For some of the complaints 
that were filed, see M.E. Tral- 
baut, ‘L’heure de vérité’, Van 


Goghiana x (1975), pp. 5-21. 


4. A few days earlier, Vincent 
had written to Theo: ‘l agree 
with what you say, that if one 
day things take a turn for the 
worse, we must do what the 
doctors say [i.e. admission to 
an asylum] and | don't object to 
that. But that day needn't be 
today or tomorrow’ (De brieven 


752/578). 


5. two plus two make one. 
Theo presumably means: two 
together become one. 
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27 Feb 1889 


My dearest Jo, 

I would so much like to write youa cheerful letter for once & 
think only about the things which, in the midst of it all, are 
most on my mind i.e. to talk about our feelings so that we get to 
understand each other as well as possible, but perhaps it was a 
premonition that there were troubles to come that made me 
insensitive & my letters less affectionate than you would have 
liked & than I had intended. I’ve received another letter from 
Arles saying that V‘ is back in hospital, this time at the request 
of the neighbours, who were probably afraid of him.’ This 
time a decision has to be taken about him being committed to 
an asylum, either in Aix or somewhere near here. Ina few min- 
utes I’m going to ask Rivet, my doctor, to advise me, because 
wherever he ends up, I don’t want him to be treated too much 
like a prisoner.’ But I believe we will decide to have him admit- 
ted in Aix or Marseille. What bothers me most is that I'd like to 
know whether he really is worse, or whether people’s gossip 
has made matters worse than they actually are.3 Since there’s 
no doubt that he’s confused, I personally see no reason for him 
not to go to an asylum for a while, but will he himself want to?* 
Of course, it was foreseeable that things would turn out like 
this, but that doesn’t make them any less bad. 

I know you are concerned about him & about his care, so I 
would simply ask if I may think of you in times of sorrow and 
turn to you for comfort. It’s entirely different to love & be 
loved by those whom, one might say, are naturally there for 
one, or for someone to give love of their own free will and of 
their own accord. I know this is the case, but I need to hear it 
from you. It’s rather like that with your letters. They always do 
mea power of good, but needless to say, those I feel come most 
from your heart are the most welcome ofall. 

Your last letters made me feel perhaps more that others are 
not as close to me as you, and that there is something between 
us that could develop just as we want it to, if we nurture it. You 
know, deux & deux font un.> I am also very pleased indeed that 


6. Onthe contrary. 


7. The health officer Johan 
Ernst Kraft (1855-2), who lived 
in Naarden from June 1877 to 
November 1891, and his wife 
Petronella Joanna Bernardina 
Alida Mol (1867-2). 


8. From 30 November 1888 to 
24 April 1889, the Eden Theatre 
in rue Boudreau (9th 
arrondissement) presented Le 
petit duc, a comic opera in 
three acts, with a libretto by 
Henri Meilhac and Ludovic 
Halévy and score by Charles 
Lecocq (see Edouard Noel and 
Edmond Stoullig, Les Annales 
du théatre et de la musique [no 
date or place], books of 1888 
and 1889). 


9. Jo was born on 4 October 
1862. 


10. Etienne Boussod (1857- 
1918) was the son of Léon 
Boussod (1826-1896), one of 
the partners of Boussod, Val- 
adon & C**. Etienne had joined 
the company in 1886. 


you like my Mother & Wil. Your saying that struck a chord & 
perhaps that’s why I liked your last letters better than the pre- 
vious ones. But not for a single second should you think that 
when I wrote dull letters they were influenced by you. Au con- 
traire,° that would make it even more scandalous of me.— 

Yesterday evening I went out with a young married couple. 
His name is Kraft & he’s an army doctor in Naarden.’ He lives 
in Bussum. I used not to like him too well, but he has changed 
for the better & his wife was very frank and most agreeable. 
She is the daughter of a retired doctor from Naarden, but | 
don’t know her name. Actually, they appeared out of the blue, 
as my acquaintance with him was never more than superficial, 
but they were evidently glad to bump into someone they knew 
and have a chance to speak Dutch. We went to the Eden the- 
atre, which they liked very much.? I enjoyed observing them 
from close by & I imagine people will do the same with us. I 
don’t especially care for these people & yet for that very reason 
one can see that they’re both full of kind thoughts, which is at- 
tractive. If only everyone had the capacity to love, how differ- 
ent the world would be.— 

Don’t think for amoment that I would have our home done 
up according to Annie’s taste. I only meant that, unless you’d 
prefer to do it yourself, she could tell me what we need so that 
everything’s nice and ready etc: when you come, such as pots 
and pans etc. But let me know what you would like. Then I also 
need to ask you to inform me of your exact date of birth so I 
can register us here in the meantime. Dries has done so as well 
& he knows the date but not the year in which you were born.’ 
Aren’t you starting to feel that we'll soon be together? I’m cer- 
tainly glad we don’t have to be engaged much longer; it’s even 
too long as it is. | don’t yet know how long I will be able to get 
away, but when I discussed it with Etienne Boussod he said it 
was up to me to make sure that the firm suffered as little as pos- 
sible.” 

Well, as long as it is up to me, I would say we can be a little 
lax about the interests of Messrs BV & C*. I keep getting inter- 
rupted, so once again, this is not the kind of letter I had wanted 
to write. Would you tell them at home about Vincent? Just as I 
thought things might end up like this, lam sure they suspected 
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11. Jo was still staying with it too." It’s a pity for us, but how very much worse for him. So, 


Theo's mother and Wil in Bre- my dearest, I do wish you were here with me, but what would I 
da and could therefore inform have done without you. You make me very happy. a Dieu 
them of what was happening at our 
once. y 
Theo 
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57. Jo to Theo. Breda, Thursday 28 February 1889 


1. Read: 28 February. This letter 
is Jo’s reply to Theo's letter of 
27 February, which she has only 
just received (letter 56). Theo’s 
mother and Wil, who also 
replied immediately, dated 
their letter 28 February (inv. b 
4271 V/1984). His mother 
wrote: ‘Jo has just received 
your letter. Oh, | was so anx- 
ious before it was open to see 
from her expression whether it 
said anything about Vincent. 
Although the news has been 
satisfactory up to now, | kept 
brooding about it and bracing 
myself in case the same thing 
happened again, and now 
unfortunately, that has been 
confirmed.’ 


2. Wil van Gogh wrote to Theo 
(see note 1) suggesting what Jo 
had proposed earlier (see let- 
ter 44): ‘If only Vincent could 
be at home, | should so like to 
try that and would take it upon 
myself, but Mother is strongly 
against it. It’s unnatural that 
other people should be tend- 
ing him and looking after him 
while we do nothing. | can’t 
bear it, could he not be some- 


where near here?’ 


Breda 27 Febr' 


My dearest Theo, 

I have just received your letter and needn’t tell you how pro- 
foundly sorry Iam to hear that Vincent is unwell again; in the 
first place for his sake, but no less for yours. If only I were with 
you perhaps I could do something to comfort you— but what 
can such a miserable scrap of paper say? Wil and I talk about 
you and think of you both all the time—it’s good that I came 
here because I’m getting to know and understand you so much 
better in your absence and I’m getting a far, far clearer picture 
of your relationship with Vincent.—I do hope he’ll recover 
once he receives good and prolonged nursing —it’s just been 
temporary every time and he kept going back to his solitude 
too soon.” 

I’m glad you liked my last few letters more than the ones be- 
fore—I’m very much influenced by my surroundings, which is 
why I once said that I hoped to improve when I was with you— 
there’s something good in all of you that inspires goodness in 
others. I hope our home will have the same atmosphere, and 
for that I rely on you. I should have liked to stay on here much 
longer if I could, but it won’t be possible. I just have to tell you 
once again how kind Wilis to me. I don’t deserve it, as I’ve never 
been able to do anything, not even for you—for which I re- 
motely deserve it. That remains to be seen in the future — 
which is not so far off any more! I shall reply to your letter this 
evening. This is just a note to let you know I’m thinking of you 
and wish, oh so much, that I could do something for you, or 
better still, that we could be together. Don’t lose heart and 
hope for the best —a kiss from 


your Jo 
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58. Theo to Jo. Paris, Thursday 28 February 1889 


1. Itis unclear what power 
Theo is referring to (see also 
letter 16). 


2. See letter 56. 


3. Theo made a mistake. He 
had sent Vincent's last letter 
but one for Jo to read (De 
brieven 751/577), ca. 17 February; 
see letter 51), and not the last 
letter (De brieven 752/578), ca. 
22 February). 


4. Letter from Hermine 
Bonger-Weissman to Theo, 26 
February 1889 (inv. b 2894 
V/1982). She was replying to 
the letter Theo had sent on the 
occasion of her birthday (19 
February). 
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Paris 28 Feb: 1889. 


My dearest Jo, 

Isacson went home earlier than usual this evening and De 
Haan has retired for the night, so for once I can sit down quiet- 
ly and write, because a couple of unsuccessful attempts have 
just gone into the wastepaper basket. 

Much as there is on my mind, I’m not calm enough to put a 
letter together. I constantly wonder why things have to go the 
way they do for poor Vincent. What did he do that wasn’t 
right & why is it forever the case that the best intentions can- 
not be accomplished? I keep trying to come up with an 
answer, but there is none which is entirely satisfactory. If we 
were together, I would have liked to talk to you about it, and 
I’m sure that even if we weren’t able to solve the mystery, I 
would still feel less uncertain than I do now. Just being able to 
tell you this makes me feel better, because I suppose that, 
however much one talks about it or however one looks at it, 
nothing can be done to change the immutable course of 
events. 

One day things will be different, as people will learn to un- 
derstand the unknown, but until we have discovered that pow- 
er we must ask no more than to be able to spin our own thread 
as best we can, & for that two are stronger than one.’ How I 
would like to see into your heart, my dearest, to know how you 
feel & what you yearn for most, and how thankful I should be if 
only I could give it to you. But you know that, of course. I just 
wanted to say that the thought of you grows stronger by the 
day and comforts me. I’m curious to hear what the doctors in 
Arles decide. Rivet says he should be committed for special 
treatment at once. I’m now expecting to hear that he’s been 
taken either to Aix or Marseilles.’ ’ve heard nothing from him 
personally since the letter you read As long as he himself is 
not suffering too much, but even if he were, what could we 
do.— 

This morning a lovely letter from your Mother, just the way 
she talks.* She told me the prices of the paintings that were 


5. Jo’s mother had written to 
Theo (see note 4): ‘We are also 
very busy, especially Lien and 


Mien, getting the stuff in order. 


Your name is already on it.’ 


6. See letters 45 and 48. 


7. In fact: emplettes: shopping. 


8. dressing gown. 


soldin Amst™ & that she went to see. The tone of her letter was 
extremely warm. The girls seem to be hard at work for us. You 
know, we are going to have a royal time of it with everyone 
fussing over us.° This morning I went to the shop La place de 
Clichy in search of fabric for our furniture. I found something 
that might be for us. Perhaps they’ll let me exchange our chairs 
& canapé for new ones | saw, which were entirely to my satis- 
faction. The only question is whether we wouldn’t be better 
off sticking to the first plan, but I’m afraid such lovely material 
doesn’t come cheap.° It’s a very dark red with a dark blue, 
white & black pattern. That lovely, soft, long-piled material. 
It’s genuine Smyrna, very durable. I shall do it, if they let me 
keep one of my old chairs. The canapé is a bit smaller than 
mine, but that would leave some space in the room for a couple 
of smaller chairs. 

While looking for things for our household, I keep trying 
to imagine what it will look like when it’s ready and trying to 
picture us there. It’s a pity we can’t do our empletes together.’ 
One does see such peculiar things sometimes. Some colours 
make one feel like an old gentleman in a chambrecloak* & 
others as if one were about to go for a stroll with a lovely 
woman like you. I’m rather afraid it’s going to be too nice, but 
through use it will inevitably become more lived-in. And if 
one has to have it in any case, it’s better to take something 
durable & beautiful. What do you think of having rugs on the 
floor? I thought a couple of small rugs in the salon & a carpet 
or rug in the bedroom. Preferably a carpet, providing I can 
find one the right size, so that it won’t have been cut if ever 
we move. Isn’t that clever for someone who is not even a hus- 
band yet? The weather here is dull and unpleasant, snowfalls 
followed by thaw, so it’s muddy, & that colour seems to be 
everywhere. There’s nothing much of interest to tell you 
from here. Things at the firm are going quite well & I’ve been 
so busy with one thing & another that I’ve had no time at all 
to read. 

I would love to go out for a stroll & spend some time alone, 
or better still, with you, but there is no time to catch my breath. 
I shan’t recognise myself when things get less hectic, but it will 
be far better. Now, dearest, I’m looking at your portrait & I do 
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think you look lovely in it, especially your eyes, and knowing 
there’s so much more to you in real life makes me feel as rich as 
aking. Good night, my love, a kiss from your devoted 


Theo 


g. The sample has been pre- A sample of the bedroom curtains enclosed.® 
served (inv. v 69 V/1982). 
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59. Theo to Jo. Paris, Friday 1 March 1889 


1. Letter 57 and a letter from 
Theo’s mother and sister Wil, 
28 February 1889 (inv. b 4271 
V/1984; see letter 57, note 1). 


2. Theo was expecting a letter 
from the Reverend Salles, to 
whom he had written after 
consulting his own physician 
Rivet on 27 (or 28) February 
(see letters 56 and 58). He 
probably received Salles’s let- 
ter on Tuesday 5 March (see 
the postscript to letter 61 and 
note 2 to that letter). 


3. Theo’s mother had written 
the following to him (see note 
1): ‘Theo, you know that what 
the girls have been keeping for 
Vincent is his [probably his 
share of the inheritance from 
his father that he waived his 
claim to at the time]. You know 
lam prepared to give some of 
what | received from Aunt 


[Cornelie], whatever is needed. 


When we first received the 
news Jo [van Houten] and 
Anna said they also wanted to 
contribute something towards 
his nursing. Be frank, Theo, and 
reply to this.’ 


4. Theo’s mother had written 
the following to him (see note 
1): ‘Oh what a dark cloud, and 
you, dear Theo, dealing with it 


Paris 1 March 1889 


My very dearest Jo, 

I have just got back from Passy and found your letter & 
Mother’s.' lam deeply grateful to know that in that little house 
so far away I’m thought of with so much love. I certainly don’t 
deserve it, but it inspires me & makes me aware that we should 
not spend our lives wallowing in our own misery. However, 
that’s something I forget all too easily & this afternoon e.g. I 
was quite despondent. It will happen less when you’re with me 
& Iexpect I shall get better. Mother & Wil have undoubtedly al- 
ways loved me as they do now, but you have brought us closer 
together. I’m not sure that you will understand, it’s a purely 
emotional matter. I seem to feel more for them now than I did 
before. 

I probably can’t expect a reply to my letter before next Mon- 
day.’ As arule, the institutions here are excellently equipped & 
according to D" Rivet, patients who are looked after free of 
charge get the same nursing & treatment as those who pay. He 
strongly advised against starting off by paying for him to be 
nursed, that can always come later. He & other acquaintances 
will recommend him to the doctors at the asylum on my be- 
half, as soon as [know where he’s going, and then we shall see 
what’s best. Tell Mother not to worry about it and to make 
sure that the girls do nothing foolish.’ Rivet says, & lagree with 
him, that as far as his physical care is concerned, he would be 
better offin the worst hospital than looking after himself, even 
if he were well. He strongly advised me not to have him come 
here for the time being as he could be a danger to himself & 
others.* He explained that the illness has not yet been properly 
diagnosed & that it will take some time to say how best to cure 
him. He’s very worried about it and says it’s vital that he be 
placed under observation as soon as possible. I wrote to Rey 
asking him to let me know any further news. However dis- 
tressing the situation may be, we must not allow ourselves to 
be too carried away by our emotions, because the main thing is 
that he is getting the best possible care because what he needs 
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all on your own, everything 
seems to land on your 
doorstep.— Know that your 
feelings are shared. Jo read me 
what you had written about 
him [Vincent], if the transfer is 
to take place, | hope it can be 
somewhere in the vicinity of 
Paris so at least you would be 
close to him [...] Oh, ifit were 
only a bit nearer, you would be 
a consolation.’ 


5. Theo’s mother had written 
the following to him (see note 
1): ‘Shall | write to him as some- 
one who is ill? and not mention 
the hospital, tear it up if it is not 
all right, or else send it on.’ Her 
letter to Vincent has been lost. 


6. According to the letter of 25 
February 1889 that Theo 
received from his mother (inv. 
b 2429 V/1982), Jo was to 
receive the sum of 250 guilders 
from her parents ‘besides her 


trousseau’ at her marriage. 
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most of all now is medical attention. If he is the same as when | 
was with him, I believe letters won’t be much help. I’m afraid 
he’ll not read them. But I’m going to forward Mother’s note all 
the same & keep on writing to him.— 

I am glad to hear you still have a good impression of our 
home. I, too, certainly hope we'll have the same pleasant at- 
mosphere in our own home, but don’t forget there’s a huge 
difference between them & me & don’t harbour any illusions. 
They are so pure & have been so little exposed to the evils of 
the world. Has it been decided yet when you are to return to 
Amsterdam? It’s true that it’s not as quiet there, but there are 
lots of good things & it will often be in your thoughts. Good- 
bye, dearest, thank you for your lovely letter. Kisses to Moth- 
er, Wil & my little wife-to-be, a Dieu your 


Theo 


ps. 
I’ve not yet decided anything about the furniture. I tried out 


the sofa & chairs in the apartment and they were perfect. They 
wouldn’t accept the price I offered so I had them taken back, 
but I’m tempted to change my mind once again. I saw curtains 
that go with them perfectly, made up & hung for f* 48—The 
cretonne curtains for the bedroom cost f* 57, likewise all-in. 
How would you feel about using some of what we get from 
your Father & Mother to buy a table for the dining room?° My 
ceiling lamp would be fine there, but we need another lamp for 
the salon. A small ceiling lamp for the corridor would also be 
desirable. These might be nice things to buy with the money 
from Mother. Bonjour my love! 


60. Jo to Theo. Breda, Saturday 2 March 1889 


1. See letter 56; for the record, 
Jo was not born in 1863, as she 
says here, but in 1862. 


2. v.Gis Van Gorkum. 


Breda2 March’89 


My very dearest Theo, 

Whatalazy correspondent!’ve been this week — but it didn’t 
go welland sticking a few sentences together doesn’t make any 
difference —I think it’s because I touched on so many matters 
with Wil and got into more profound discussions than I have 
done for ages — and that revived so many things from the past 
and I needed time to resolve them -—but I think I’ve taken a 
small step forward. Lots of things have become clearer. And 
things are falling more into place — the searching and working 
are no longer so remote, so vague, but very distinct, all of it far 
simpler. I wish I could give you a glimpse into my heart, as you 
want — but that doesn’t happen all at once, anda good thing itis, 
too—if you already knew all there is to know about me and I 
about you, we would miss the pleasure of discovering it all 
gradually. This way, you'll see good things sometimes and 
sometimes bad, and you'll have to take them for what they are. 
There might even bea few surprises in store! 

What surprised me about you is your astonishing talent for 
dealing with practical matters. I see you as an example-—and I 
think I have a lot to learn from you in that and other respects. 
The curtains are gorgeous—just like those we have in our 
room at home in the summer. The wallpaper is also quite simi- 
lar —I think it will look very cheerful and gay — just what I want- 
ed. But, dearest, I thought that in Paris rugs were not needed 
on the floor—are they not parquet floors? In that case, of 
course, a couple of small rugs in the salon would be fine. In the 
bedroom absolutely no carpet —I would say not even a rug —it 
would be a bit overdone. Before I forget, I should tell you I 
was born on 4 October 1863. Could you not work it out, Dries 
and you, or did neither of you know how old I was?’ But no, in 
earnest, it’s March already —- how many weeks to go? When are 
you coming? Another dull chapter we have to discuss—the 
church wedding. As you know, your Mother suggested that 
Reverend v G? come to our house, but now Father is strongly 
against it. He knows several members of the church board and 
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3. The son of a clergyman, Theo 
had renounced the church, and 
in 1881 described himself as a 
non-believer (see Dual biogra- 


phy, p. 34). 


4. Mrs Du Quesne in Soester- 
berg, with whom Lies was stay- 
ing, was still gravely ill. 


s. Inhis second will, 25 Novem- 
ber 1887, uncle Cent left 5,000 
guilders to the gardener 
Willem van Verseveldt (or Var- 
sevelt) (see also letter 55, note 
4; Dirven, p. 36). 


6. As far as is known, Wil was in 
possession of the following let- 
ters from Vincent: De brieven 
576/W1, 582/W2, 593/W3, 
633/W4, 657/WS5, 671/W6, 
674/W8, 681/W7, 725/W9. 
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is afraid they might object, and, moreover, that v. Gerkom 
won't do it—in any event, he doesn’t want it— but would be 
quite happy for us to be married in church. But do we really 
have to? Would we upset your Mother very much if we did 
not? I should hate to do that — but otherwise I would a hundred 
thousand times prefer not to —it’s such a farce. And it must be 
decided now, because if we do, I must have a gown etc made.— 
Please write and let me know what you think. 

Iam still trying desperately to grow my hair, and at the mo- 
ment I look like a real savage —if it doesn’t look better, it will 
have to be cut before youcome, and you'll have to put up witha 
rather childish-looking wife—I honestly can’t help it. You’d 
better come to terms with your portrait —this week I sent it to 
Lies, who was delighted and thought it was good — things there 
are as sad as ever.* 

Yesterday, Wil and I went to Princenhage again, and | also 
met Willem the gardener’— a grumpy old man—who wouldn’t 
let us have a spray of flowers —I have to laugh at the way Wil 
deals with those people. 

I’m glad you got a letter from Mother. I'd like you to feel 
close to my family, but you'll never really have a proper chance 
to get to know them —it’s always so short. Most of all I'd like 
you to get to know Mien — what you wrote about her last time 
is not altogether true, or rather, it was actually my fault for be- 
ing so preoccupied with myself and neglecting Mien, who de- 
serves all my love, now of all times, not only that— because 
that’s always the same — but some sign of it, some warmth and 
attention. It was utterly selfish of me, and it can’t be excused by 
saying — well, that’s because I have Theo to think of now! I also 
hope she'll come and visit us soon, and I shall do my very very 
best to make sure she enjoys herself. We both will, won’t we? 
You see, my going away will leave a void in her life — she has al- 
ways meant so much to me. 

Wil showed me a few letters from Vincent, about painting 
and descriptions of the South, of his house, of his work,° and 
to think that great mind is in such a haze at the moment — it’s 
heartrending, but at the same time it reassures me that things 
will improve. After all it cannot be permanent — it just needs to 
be treated like an ordinary illness, except with far more skill 
and care. 


7. In letter 53 Theo had dis- 
missed Breda as an uninterest- 
ing city; the church Jo was 
referring to was the (now 
Protestant) Onze-Lieve- 
Vrouwekerk from the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, a good 
example of Brabant Gothic. 


Do you really believe they'll discover a force that will help 
us to understand all the mysteries of life? I don’t—in my view 
there’s only one certainty, the relentless law of cause and effect 
—man is the author of his own fate and of the fate of those who 
come after him. We can’t always distinguish the cause, but it’s 
there all the same, perhaps in an earlier generation or whatev- 
er! 

You were right about Breda not being a beautiful city — all I 
like is the church’ —and the views of the city from a distance — 
the day before yesterday we went for a lovely walk through the 
Mastbosch, or have I told you that already? It’s bitterly cold 
here and blustery, snow now and then-—I’m so glad we’re go- 
ing into summer. I’ve suffered dreadfully from the cold this 
year — we'll make our home nice and warm in the winter —we 
both love that. So, you’re as rich as a king? In that case, we can 
furnish our home like a little palace, because that’s what it 
sounds like from your descriptions —- goodbye, my dearest, a 
fond kiss from 


your Jo 
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61. Theo to Jo. Paris, Tuesday 5 March 1889 


5 March 1889. 


My dearest wife-to-be, 

What a lovely letter you wrote, as if you were giving me a 
glimpse into your heart. I was glad to hear you say you have 
confidence in the future & that you can see your way ahead. I 
know no greater satisfaction than the peace of being at one 
with oneself, but life is so full of distractions that it is some- 
times hard to maintain that serenity. Yet I’m sure it will be bet- 
ter if we try to achieve it together. Hard work is good for that, 
though I pay far too much attention to the details of work & 
consequently lose the thread & have trouble getting back to it. 
I’m longing to be with you and — though you'll think this rather 
blunt — for the wedding to be over with. I feel so harried & what 
I really want is peace and quiet. I suppose I shan’t relax until 
we're safe & sound in our own home. Actually, I don’t know 
where the time has gone. I haven’t got round to reading & I’ve 
been lazier than ever about writing over the past few days. Nor 
have I done anything at the apartment, but that wasn’t my 
fault, because I want to see what a couple of pieces of furniture 
look like once they’ve been done up, before [make my mind up 
about the rest. 

This afternoon I’m going to Passy for pancakes. It’s Shrove 
Tuesday, so we’re closing early. As you see, there’s a lot of go- 
ing back and forth between Passy and here. Friday, Sunday & 
now again. I’ve given them a couple of framed prints and 
paintings to brighten up their rooms. It has indeed helped a bit. 
I wrote to your Father yesterday and also mentioned the 
church wedding. I feel we ought not to do it if we can possibly 
get away with that. I told them it was precisely because we do 
take these matters in earnest that we’d prefer not to go against 
our principles on that day. I also suggested that they write to 
the R® Gorkum themselves. I’m afraid Dries has decided not 
to attend our wedding. He says it would be too expensive, as 
Annie would need a new dress & on top of that he wasn’t plan- 
ning to go to Holland this year anyway. Annie is evidently go- 
ing to her sister alone in July or August. Have you heard any- 


1. Theo’s late uncle Cent’s art 
collection went to auction at 
the ‘cercle artistique Pulchri 
Studio’, 57 Prinsengracht, The 
Hague, on Tuesday 2 and 
Wednesday 3 April 1889, under 
the supervision of ‘Uncle Cor’ 
van Gogh and H.G. Tersteeg. 
Monday (1 April) was one of 
the days it could be viewed. 


2. Letter from the Reverend 
Salles to Theo, 2 March 1889 
(inv. b 1051 V/1962). This was 
the letter Theo was expecting 
in letter 59. On 2 March, Salles 
received the letter Theo had 
written at the end of February. 
He wrote back immediately, 
replying to various questions 
and expressing the hope that 
Vincent could be looked after 
at the hospital in Arles, as Theo 
wished. Salles had also written 
to Theo on1 March (inv. b 1048 
V/1962), before receiving 
Theo’s letter. He said the doc- 
tors thought it unjust for Vin- 
cent to be put away perma- 
nently, but that the chief con- 
stable felt he needed to be 
kept in an institution. 


thing about my family? Of course, Mother will come to Ams- 
terdam with Wil. Has it been decided when? Will Cor come 
over? If nothing intervenes, I hope to come to Amsterdam 3 
weeks on Sunday, and then to go the auction’ in The Hague on 
Monday, Tuesd & Wednes. Thursday the banns & 14 days after 
that the wedding. It’s getting quite close. Here comes Dries, 
fetching me to go to Passy. I shall have to send this as it is. They 
received your letter this morning. He says hello to you. So, 
dearest, give Mother and Wil my regards & make the most of 
it. An affectionate kiss from 


your Theo 


A letter from Arles, but not much news.’ A little better if any- 
thing, but they’ve not been able to reach a decision. 
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62. Jo to Theo. Breda, Wednesday 6 March 1889 


1. Theo’s sister Anna, her hus- 
band Joan van Houten and 
their two daughters lived in 
Leiden. 
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Breda 6 March’8g. 


My very dearest Theo, 

The last letter from Breda —I’m leaving tomorrow morning 
to stay with Anna in Leiden’ until Saturday and then I’ll be 
home by Sunday. I’d love to have stayed here longer —we got 
on very well together —but on the other hand, I’d like to get 
back home now and there’s still so much to be done. I wish the 
three weeks were already over —I’m not good at expressing my 
feelings, and since I’ve been here for quite a long time it looks 
as if | wasn’t keen to go home — but I don’t want to give in to the 
pleasure of being at home—that would only make it harder to 
leave, and I shouldn’t want that. And I’m too preoccupied with 
my own new home. Everything’s mixed up and, like you, I 
need peace and quiet. I did feel relaxed the last time I wrote — 
but the feeling’s gone—nor will I feel all right until we’re to- 
gether! How horrid of you, wanting the wedding to be over al- 
ready — though I do feel a bit like that myself. I think I’d enjoy it 
if | weren’t worried that I’ll be exhausted just when we have a 
chance to spend a bit of time together. I do wish I could banish 
the word tired from my vocabulary for ever —just tell me you 
want never to hear it again — that might help! 

Why are you feeling so flustered? Is it the pressure of get- 
ting the house in order—or work, or that you are uncertain 
about the future, or everything all together? I’m sure things 
would be better if we could just see each other. 

I’m delighted that you’ve decided when you will come.— 
Your Mother and Wil are arriving in A on 2 April, I believe. 
We’re not sure about Cor but he thought he would. Might I go 
to The Hague with you, or won't that be possible? Perhaps for 
a day. I’d also love to see the paintings and it would give us a 
chance to call on the people we have to see in The Hague so 
there’d be no need for us to go again afterwards. But we can 
still talk about that. 

I’ve gradually been meeting many of your family’s acquain- 
tances, so I’m no longer so ‘bewildered’ at the thought of all 
those uncles and aunts. I can already join in the gossip from 


2. The Van Gogh family lived in 
Zundert from 1849 to 1871 and 
in Nu(e)nen from 1882 to 1886. 


3. Margaretha Carolina (Mar- 
got) Begemann (1841-1907) 
lived next door to the parson- 
age in Nuenen at the time; she 
and Vincent formed a close 
relationship in 1884. See Dual 
biography, pp. 183-86. 


4. The celebration of the annu- 
al carnival. 


Breda and from Zundert and Nunen as well.* Margo Begeman 
came today. She said I was getting a very dear man -—(as if I 
didn’t know). In a few minutes Wil and I are going to have a 
quick look at the church, and that will be the end of Breda for 
me. We were in church on Sunday morning as well, but it was 
so unpleasant that I’d have been out of sorts for the rest of the 
day had Wilnot cheered me up. 

But, dearest, it was a bit foolish of you really to write to Fa- 
ther about the wedding. He doesn’t mind whether it’s in church 
or not —just not a wedding at home. So it’s actually up to you to 
decide because I’ve told you what I think, now you have to 
figure out what we can do as far as your Mother is concerned. 
Isn’t that so? Or have you tried again with Father? I shall be ter- 
ribly disappointed if Dries doesn’t come — how is he at the mo- 
ment, and what’s the atmosphere in Passy like in general? Do 
you enjoy going there so often? I’m jealous that Annie gets to 
see so much of you, and I never do. They must be delighted to 
have something to hang up — it was very sweet of you. 

There’s just one thing that your Mother and I have been 
racking our brains about. How can the bedroom curtains be 
more expensive than those for the salon? Please sort this out 
for us, if you would. At the moment, to tell you the truth, I’m 
happiest just thinking about ordinary domestic things, be- 
cause if I turn my attention to anything profound, in the end it 
always turns out to be less important than our life together, 
and I have neither ears nor eyes for anything else. I’m sure it 
will pass, because if it doesn’t I shall become amazingly selfish 
—and that won’t do, of course. 

The weather is still cold—but dry and bright. It was fun to 
see the masquerade in the street,* especially here, where you 
only ever see very prim and proper people passing by, and all 
of a sudden there’s red and gold and those handsome velvet 
knights’ capes and sweet little demons. But everyone walks 
round as if they were merely coat racks for their costumes — it 
must be nice in the South, where they really assume a role on 
these occasions. All of us i.e. your Mother, Wil and I, are anx- 
ious for news from Arles — should we just assume that no news 
is good news? Write to me soon— tomorrow shall be a bit fur- 
ther away from you again. I wonder what’s happening in Lei- 
den. I do wish you were here. Goodbye, dearest, just keep 
thinking of 


your Jo 
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63. Theo to Jo. Paris, Thursday 7 March 1889 


1. The catalogue of the sale of 
uncle Cent’s collection. (A 
copy belonging to Jo and 
Theo's son, Vincent Willem 
van Gogh, is in the library of the 
Van Gogh Museum, BVW 201; 
a booklet called Ordre des vaca- 
tions contains only the auction 
numbers and the titles of the 
works up for auction, BVG 


2998.) 
2. Aunt Cornelie had promised 


Theo and Jo a piano (see letters 
28 and 38). 
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Paris 7 March 1889 


My dearest Jo, 

It feels as if ’ve not written to you for ages, but I think of you 
more and more all the time & keep wondering what you're do- 
ing and thinking. Every time something occurs to me I wonder 
whether I would be able to tell you what I’m thinking if you 
were here & whether we will be able to share our thoughts & re- 
ally understand one another. I do hope so. I got over that flus- 
tered feeling quite quickly & I’m far more relaxed. I don’t know 
what brought it on, but I was simply at odds with myself. Ihave 
come to the conclusion that much has been wrong over the 
past few years, but I hope I have learnt from it & am so grateful 
that Iam no longer alone, that my life is no longer aimless, but 
that I can devote myself to making you happy. I wonder why 
we haven’t known each other far longer because then we’d 
have been further now. But then there are so many things in 
the past that one would have liked to be different & yet there’s 
nothing to be done about it. Let’s just hope we have a very long 
time ahead of us. I’m sorry you feel so tired at times. Do you 
put it down to a lack of strength, or is it nerves? How will you 
manage when you’ve so much to worry about? We'll just take 
things very easy, won’t we? 

Idohopeyou'llhavea pleasant time at home & why shouldn’t 
you enjoy all the good things there? It will certainly be hard for 
you to leave so much behind, but the memories will remain & 
even if they’re melancholy they'll be pleasant to think about in 
the future. I’m glad you were able to spend such a long time in 
Breda. I was also wondering whether we mightn’t go to The 
Hague together. I got the catalogue’ & there are apparently only 
two sales days, Tuesday & Wednesday. Would you be able to 
stay in The Hague overnight? In any event, it would beniceif we 
could both be there on the Wednesday, if you think you can’t 
manage both days. By the way, have you tried the piano at Prin- 
senhage? Imeanthe one we’re supposed to be getting. Idohope 
it’s not rickety.” And now I must tell you I’ve sorted out the fur- 
niture for our salon. They came to discuss it again and accepted 


the price I offered. I do hope you'll like it. The reason for the 
price difference as far as the curtains are concernedis that those 
in the salon needn’t be lined, as they’re made from a heavy 
woollen material, whereas the cretonne curtains have to have 
lining. I had thought you’d be unaccustomed to having such a 
shiny floor inthe bedroom, whichis why Imentionedarug. But 
as far as this is concerned, I shall wait until you get here, and the 
two of us can decide what would be best. There’s still alot to be 
done beforeit’s truly habitable. As regards the church wedding, 
it was a misunderstanding on my part. Ithought your Father in- 
sisted onit, but now that I have written to him| will have to wait 
for his reply. Once [ have that I shall write to Mother about it 
again, because I hope we can get out of all that ceremony, if it’s 
at all possible. It’s hard to understand why people try to force it 
upon us, when we, whom it actually concerns most, want none 
ofit. 

AsImentioned, I went to Passy on Tuesday. It was amosten- 
joyable day. How can Annie be so inconsistent? There wasn’t 
a trace left of the way she behaved & spoke the first evening we 
were there & I simply can’t imagine why she was ever like that. 
She couldn’t be more agreeable than she is to me now & I do en- 
joy calling on them. Dries is also in good spirits & has told me 
repeatedly, when we’ve been together, that he was happy. An- 
nie has also recovered her health completely. The three of us 
spent the afternoon making pancakes & having a marvellous 
time. Then a lovely stroll through the woods & after dinner to 
town, where we stayed until one o’clock. First to a perfor- 
mance in a small theatre of sorts & after that to a café (the one 
we once went to together) to see the masks going to the balls. 
Annie even wanted me to go back and spend the night with 
them in Passy, but naturally I didn’t do that. There’s really 
something very nice about their home & I shall become recon- 
ciled to it. It’s strange how a scene like that always leaves a 
mark, no matter what one does, & it is hard to be fond of her, 
knowing what she can be like. So you needn’t be jealous! (Are 
you sometimes jealous?) I shall be going to them again tomor- 
row evening. I prefer calling on them than on other acquain- 
tances. Let me know what you think of our Anna? No news 
from Arles. It’s hard being so far from one another & having 
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no-one who'll take the trouble to keep us informed. And now, 
my love, take good care of yourself. A kiss from 


your Theo 


64. Jo to Theo. Leiden, Saturday 9 March 1889 


1. Amsterdam. 


2. Sara Maria (1880-1977) and 
Anna Theodora (1883-1969), 
the daughters of Anna and Joan 
van Houten. 


3. Unknown. 
4. Idem. 


5. Line Kruysse (1858-1937) was 
friend of Wil van Gogh; at this 
stage she was a trainee nurse at 
the Academisch Ziekenhuis in 
Leiden. See Louis van Tilborgh, 
‘Letter from Willemien van 
Gogh’, Van Gogh Bulletin, vol. 7 


(1992) no. 3, p. 21. 


6. Jo had apparently not yet 
received letter 63 (saying what 
Theo had decided about the 


furniture). 


Leiden 9 March 


My very dearest Theo, 

It seems so long since I last wrote to you that I can’t even re- 
member when it was. We’ve been poor correspondents lately 
— fortunately it won’t be necessary much longer.— As you see, 
I’m at Anna’s at the moment. She had actually counted on my 
staying a bit longer, but I honestly can’t—I have to go home 
this evening —I’m very fond of Anna’s husband, but it’s not 
pleasant seeing them together—there’s a stiffness, an inde- 
scribable coldness about their home — and it was so wonderful 
in Breda! It’s hard to imagine that Anna is one of you. She’s lit- 
erally unlike any of you, entirely different from Wil- dear, 
kind Wil, Iwas so sorry to leave her! 

But it’s really most ungrateful of me to talk about A like that, 
because she is very kind to me. You’ve no idea what surprises 
are in store for you when you come to A.' Everyone’s so good 
to us, even little Saar and Annetje’ are hard at work for us. I 
didn’t actually pay much attention to them the last time we 
were here together, but they’re adorable children —only a bit 
too well brought up, I think, although perhaps it’s good to get 
used to being obedient. It’s something I never learnt and al- 
ways did as I pleased, I know that. 

Yesterday afternoon we called on Gerritsen’ and aunt 
Louise,* who grew quite sentimental thinking how she had 
known you when you were all so small and had liked you all so 
much. She asked me to convey her warmest compliments. 
Lien Kruisse’ came yesterday evening, but I didn’t get along 
with her very well. I have to ask you something before I forget, 
which is, how long is our table in the dining room? Anna 
promised me a spread for it that would also serve as a table- 
cloth in the mornings, but she needs to know the size. Some 
time ago you mentioned buying a table for the room, but I 
thought you already had one? I look forward to hearing what 
you've decided about the furniture.° It’s actually quite 
wretched that you have to go through all this trouble on your 
own, dearest, but whatever you do, don’t bother yourself too 
much about it! 
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7. The Renaissance-style funer- 
ary monument made of 
alabaster and marble com- 
memorating Engelbrecht Il of 
Nassau (d. 1504) and his wife 
Cimburga van Baden (d. 1501), 
in the Onze-Lieve-Vrouwe- 
kerk, Breda. 


8. See letter ss. 


g. The reply from Jo’s father to 
Theo's letter of 4 March 1889 
concerning the church wed- 


ding. 


10. The last line and the signa- 
ture ‘Annie’ are in the hand- 
writing of Theo’s niece (see 
note 1). 
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On my last day in Breda, Wil and I went to see the monu- 
ment in the church,’ but it wasn’t as nice as I had expected —I 
liked the church itself very much indeed.— I loved hearing Wil’s 
stories about your excursions through Paris — she certainly en- 
joyed it immensely.® Will you take me sightseeing too one day? 
There are so many beautiful things I’ve never seen, and it will 
be totally different seeing them through your eyes. 

What have you heard from Arles? I keep thinking about it 
and am anxious to know what’s happening —I wonder what 
Father replied?? There'll be lots to talk about when I get home 
—Idon’t much care for these general discussions. You’re going 
to think this a horrid letter because it’s all- mixed up — it’s be- 
cause I keep having to talk to either big or little Anna in be- 
tween. I do wish you were coming tomorrow-three more 
weeks and you'll be here! Goodbye, dearest, keep thinking of 


your loving Jo 


Hello, dear Uncle Theo, I’ve been cutting out pictures and 
pasting them with aunt Jo—akiss from your loving niece 


Annie’® 


65. Theo to Jo. Paris, Sunday 10 March 1889 


1. spring, love, light. 


2. See letter 59, note 3. 


Paris 10 March 1889 


My dearest Jo, 

Today is the first spring day. This morning De Haan came 
with me to see our apartment. Good grief, it was so empty and 
so much a home in the making. After looking around—De 
Haan thought it eminently suitable—we went over to one of 
the windows, where the sun was shining through. I opened it 
of course & the mild, fresh air poured in & all of a sudden a 
street musician started playing the guitar, accompanied by the 
voice of a girl of about ten. Her soft little voice shimmered in 
the air, singing words one could not distinguish about prin- 
temps, amour, lumiere.’ We turned to one another, touched to 
the soul. Why? we asked one another afterwards, and natural- 
ly gave some reason or other. As sometime happens, they 
weren't the real reasons, but those I can tell to you. There was 
such hope & such promise in the blend of that immaculate 
sound, that pure air, that bright but gentle sun. All the misery, 
turmoil & suffering of life and the world were set aside for a 
moment in all that magnificence. Moments like that are 
unfortunately all too rare and yet they are immensely impor- 
tant, for they are the ones that linger and they are the touch- 
stones of whether or not we’re in tune with ourselves. Dear- 
est, I have you to thank you for that moment, for were my 
heart not so filled with you, I would probably have been 
unsusceptible to such joy. What can I give you in return? 
Could you too feel such happiness because of me? And will 
we be able to share these feelings when we’re together? If we 
can, we will both be happy & then I won’t need to worry, 
because however kind people are to you now and however 
great the sacrifice you will have to endure by leaving them all, 
you'll know it was the right thing to do. How were things at 
home? Mother must have been very glad to have you back 
again. What was it like in Leiden? I received a letter from Jo & 
Anna this week about money the girls wish to give Vincent.’ 
You've probably heard about it—if not, I shall tell you the 
whole story. It would have been better if they had done earlier 
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3. Not found. 


4. Aimé Fouache (1854-?), a 
colleague of Theo’s at Boussod, 
Valadon & C**. (see Pabst, 

no. 71). 
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what they want to do now, but misunderstandings are perni- 
cious. They are the cause, in this case, rather than that anyone 
let him down, because what they did was with the best of 
intentions. Anna is the only one who was sometimes harsh, 
but then she also had a husband & children, to whom I believe 
she’s very good. This does not excuse her, but it is a mitigating 
circumstance. 

Can you imagine that I’ve still had no news from Arles. If 
there were anything in particular they would certainly have 
written, but it shows that he himself is unable to write & Ri- 
vet warned me that if he is indeed insane, he will probably 
develop an idé fixe to have nothing to do with me, precisely 
because his good sense tells him the opposite. I shall just write 
again and hope that constant care & almost enforced idleness 
will get him back to normal. I can imagine nothing worse 
than that dreadful disease, I would never have thought it 
before.— 

I spent this morning & afternoon taking things over to our 
apartment. Vincent’s paintings fit in extremely well & look the 
best of all. When I arrived there this morning I found the en- 
closed card’ and a dinner service. Quite nice, blue and white, 
rather cheap, but perfectly all right for every day use. Dries & 
Annie have exactly the same, as their other set was rather the 
worse for wear. Fouache is an employé at the firm* who got 
married last year. His wife has a haberdashery shop. I don’t 
care much for him, but they’re kind people.— 

In three weeks’ time I shall be with you. It will be very differ- 
ent from now, as my room is starting to look bleak. Some of 
the paintings taken down, bits of furniture gone & everything 
stacked all around in disarray. And then a sheet of white paper 
before me, whereas what I really want is to look into your eyes 
to see whether you still love me. 

We've never talked about what to do after the wedding, as 
far as our honeymoon is concerned. What do you think? 
Should we spend a couple of days away or come here? Please 
tell me what you'd like best, because it makes no difference to 
me whatsoever, as long as you are with me. As soon as we get 
here there’ll be a lot to do of course, and I can well imagine you 
might prefer to be away for a day or so. The furniture & cur- 


tains are coming this week & then it will look totally different. I 
want to be sure you'll like it. And now, my sweet pet, a kiss 
from your 


Theo 


Best regards to everyone. 
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66. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Sunday 10 March 1889 


1. See letter 57. 


2. happiness and joy —happi- 
ness is a serious matter. 
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Amsterdam 10 March 


My darling — 

I so much need to have a few words with you, if only for a 
while, this quiet Sunday evening. A letter like the one from 
Leiden—I’m so ashamed — is something I could have written to 
a friend—and that to you—in a couple of weeks my lord and 
master! I think of you so often and would so much like to tell 
you how I feel deep deep inside — but it doesn’t work. Maybe 
you can guess? Do you remember what you wrote about your 
Mother and Wil, about feeling closer to them now?’ I know ex- 
actly what you mean, and I suppose it’s the same feeling that’s 
making me less attached to my family. I’m telling you this quite 
frankly, because I believe I exaggerated last time I talked about 
going away. I’m so aware that my days of being like a child at 
home are behind me-—everything has changed. I’m deeply 
grateful to have been able to enjoy a home so much and for so 
long, but now that’s no longer enough. There comes a time for 
every little bird to fly! How wonderful it will be when we’re to- 
gether at last, with no-one else around us, without pressure 
from outside — finally able to talk heart to heart. Now I know 
your next letter will say: ‘don’t have any illusions, my love’, but 
you surely think the same at times, don’t you? This evening | 
was reading something about bonheur and joie—le bonheur est 
une chose grave’ —I quite agree. 

You can’t imagine how much I enjoyed my stay in Breda. I 
can’t tell you how wonderful it was to be in your former sur- 
roundings — well, not exactly the same, but the same furniture 
you saw as a child, the same pictures —the same—but I know 
you will laugh at me— perhaps only women have such foolish 
thoughts. And your dear Mother and Wil! But you asked what 
I thought of Anna. Well she was so friendly to me (not sugary 
sweet, but genuinely warm) that beneath her aloofness I be- 
lieve she’s very kind. Isuppose she’s never had much joy, much 
happiness, and she lives for only one thing: duty in respect of 
all sorts of trivialities, things that seem pointless to me. But she 
does what she believes to be right. She hasn’t a very broad view 


3. how fickle man is. 


of life, and she and her husband appear not to understand one 
another too well, or to satisfy each other’s needs. It’s unfortu- 
nate for both of them. 

Hearing about Passy made me jealous again —I used to think 
I wasn’t the type — I never begrudge anyone anything they have 
and I don’t—but the fact that you spend a great deal of time 
with them, while I have to content myself with letters, arouses 
a little demon in me-—which can only be dispelled by a warm, 
very long, letter from you.— And just when I'd got used to the 
idea of you wanting a different interior from Dries’s, you start 
singing its praises—and I suppose I shall have to take lessons 
from Annie. Oh oh, souvent homme varie!? Will you mind if 
I’m not as competent and clever as Annie? See how jealous I 
am? I have to go downstairs (I'd sought refuge in Henri’s inner 
sanctum). Good night, my love, my best of the best, a kiss from 


your Jo. — who’s longing for you.— 


More about business next time. 

I’m so pleased you bought all that lovely furniture — what a 
nice, cosy home we shall have.— 

There was something about your exhibition in the Amster- 
dammer.* I shall cut it out if  can—though it won’t be of inter- 
est to you. J just liked seeing your name in print! 


4. The cutting from De Amsterdammer of 10 March 1889 reads: ‘In the entresol of his 
gallery, Boulevard Montmartre in Paris, our erstwhile compatriot, Mr Th. van Gogh, has 
organised an exhibition of nine new paintings by the still highly controversial but inde- 
fatigable Claude Monet, the man of the moment in France who, of all the more recent 
impressionists, presents the most complete landscapes, giving them a fresh, original 
touch. Concluding a detailed review of these pieces in Justice, the distinguished critic 
Gustave Geffroy remarks: Never has art conveyed more subtle or more powerful 
impressions, never has painting been so totally stripped of artifice, contradicitions, 
processes, guiles, never has the eye been delighted with such brilliance, such freshness, 
such purity. In his recording of changing light, in his rendering of atmospheric phenome- 
na, Monet, with an admirable instinct and rare logic, has captured the cues that suddenly 
appear only to vanish instantly in the perpetual movement of nature. With passionate 
vision he has chosen, and with his meticulous mind arranged the multitude of shapes, 
colours and light that perpetually alter distances, forms, surfaces and expressions. 
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67. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Monday 11 March 1889 


1. Probably Jo’s father’s reply to 
Theo’s letter of 4 March (see 
letter 61). 


2. Exhibition of the work of the 
landscape painter Théophile 
Emile de Bock (1851-1904) at 
Arti et Amicitiae. 


3. Jo means: go directly to Paris 
rather than have a few days’ 
honeymoon (see letter 65). 
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Home, Monday evening. 


My dearest, 

I don’t want to let Father’s letter’ go without even saying 
good day to you. I received your letter this afternoon — reading 
it gave me a moment of joy, the same as you felt when you 
stood at the open window and breathed in the lovely, fresh 
spring air. I’d been out, my last stop was at Mrs Stricker, and I 
walked back along the outer canal enjoying the spring-like 
day, the glorious blue sky and pleasant sunshine. Your letter 
was waiting for me at home —it was in the same mood! And if 
you say you're happy, I’m doubly so—imagine if we were 
always to feel we made each other happy! That would be just a 
little too perfect — but on the whole that’s how it will be. Some 
of your letters are so intimate and forthright, and that’s when I 
feel reassured, as if nothing could come between us. Do you 
see the difference in my letters as well, and does it affect you 
the same way? Are you wondering whether I shall still love 
you when you get back? If so, you ought to ask. You want to 
see it in my eyes —I like hearing the same from you. Your voice 
is what always remains in my mind. What nonsense I’m writ- 
ing — instead of saying how I pity you having to be in the midst 
of such a wretched mess. So you see, I’m nothing but a nui- 
sance—and things will only get worse when I’m with you, of 
course. De Haan must surely be cursing me. One of these days 
I shall go to see De Bock’s exhibition.’ I do wish we could go 
together —I only understand paintings when you explain them 
tome. 

The wonderful calmness I felt in Breda has gone—I’m in a 
complete fluster. Do you know what I should like most —to go 
straight to our own home — but we couldn’t do that, could we?? 
Though if we could, I wouldn’t start housekeeping straight 
away. No, first we would just enjoy being together and living 
on moonlight and roses— would you like that? Or would it 
make you listless —it would me. 

The dinner service was quite a surprise — could you bring a 
tiny something with you when you come—the family would 


love to see it. If you need the money we’re getting from Father 
for anything at all, do say so—you’ve already spent so much! 

Just three more weeks and we might be sitting here togeth- 
er. Good night, dearest, a kiss 


from your Jo 


Nonews from Vincent yet? 
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68. Theo to Jo. Paris, Monday 11 March 1889 


1. Octave Mirbeau, ‘Claude 
Monet’, in Le Figaro 10 March 
1889. Mirbeau (1848-1917) was 
an influential French art critic 
and novelist. 


2. See also letter 66, note 5. 


3. The ‘new movement’: 
Impressionism. 


4. Letter 64. 


5. Line Kruysse (see also letter 
64), was the first district nurse 
to be trained in the Nether- 
lands. In 1896 she was appoint- 
ed deputy director of the Wil- 
helmina Gasthuis in Amster- 
dam. Her career ended with 
her marriage to the publisher 
J.H. de Bussy in 1905. 
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Paris 11 March 1889 


My very dearest Jo, 

This evening I shall send you a copy of the Figaro with an ar- 
ticle on the Monets.’ I enjoyed it very much & it caused quite a 
sensation here. The Figaro didn’t want to publish it at first, as 
it’s absolutely not in the tenor of the paper, but Mirbeau 
threatened to resign if they refused, so they printed it after all. 
The public flocked to the gallery this afternoon, as if Monet 
had emerged only yesterday as the great artist he has been for 
so long. I’m delighted about it, and just wanted to tell you. 
Have you received the article from ‘Justice’ I sent you a little 
while ago?’ I thought it better, as articles go, but this one is far 
more influential because it’s in the Figaro. Sooner or later peo- 
ple will have to concede that there actually is something to the 
new movement.— 

This morning I received your letter from Leiden, which was 
very welcome.* The impression you have of Anna’s household 
doesn’t surprise me. I also think it’s a bit like the North Pole. 
Lien Kruisse sometimes comes to mind, perhaps I paid more 
attention to her because Wil spoke about her quite often. She 
must be quite a character, the kind of woman who would have 
joined a convent once upon a time. Did she actually take up 
nursing as she intended? Did you use to know her well? 

The only news about the apartment is that Wery is letting 
me have the 4 curtains, sarongs, for f‘ 50. You'll see how lovely 
they are. Now I shall have to get them lined & I don’t know 
what colour would go best. White turns grimy so quickly. I still 
have to look into it. It would be such fun doing this sort of 
thing together, because it would give us a chance to see 
whether or not our tastes are similar. Apart from that, I don’t 
look on it as a chore, because it gives me a chance to think of 
you & as long as you’re content with what I’ve done then it’s all 
right. The table I have is not beautiful, but all things consid- 
ered, we should leave it as it is to begin with, if you agree. We 
can always have it altered later on, if need be. It’s 82 cent wide 
by 95 in length, and there are two flaps that can be put up. They 


6. Around this time aunt Cor- 
nelie was on her way back to 
Princenhage from Menton in 
the south of France. 


extend it by 40 cent at either end. I normally used it with one 
flap up. Would that kind of waxed cloth be suitable? 

Now I have something tiresome to tell you. This morning I 
received a letter from Aunt Cornelie, all very tedious. She’s 
thinking of coming here in the middle of April and expects to 
see us here, married.° What it comes down to is that, endlessly 
apologetic, she’ll want to spend as much time with us as she 
can, which, at the beginning, I find anything but pleasant. | 
shall start by telling her we’re not getting married until 18 
April and then we’re going away, I don’t yet know where. Per- 
haps the prospect of being here on her own for so long will de- 
ter her. It’s dire, as I’m sure you'll agree! I have to finish this 
quickly but I shall write again soon. How splendid that we'll 
soon be together. A kiss and best regards to everyone from 


your Theo 
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69. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Thursday 14 March 1889 


Amsterdam 14 March’89 


My dearest Theo, 

I was delighted with your letter and the Figaro yesterday — I 
was so afraid the Monet exhibition would not meet your ex- 
pectations, and I would have been most disappointed for you. I 
enjoyed the article in la Justice very much. When I received the 
newspaper I wrote a few words about it inside the envelope ofa 
letter I was about to send off— but it was almost illegible — so I 
suppose the envelope ended up in the wastepaper basket and 
that you did not see what I wrote. You shall say: but who writes 
on the inside of an envelope? Well indeed, you’re perfectly 
right. 

That Mr Mirbeau is certainly enthusiastic —is he a friend of 
Monet’s or is it pure admiration? The gentlemen of the press 
have such a great influence on the public, and how easily it 
could be abused! But it must give one a singular sense of pow- 
er, if one really does love something and can inspire people to 
share one’s admiration. I'd like to be a journalist —if I were a 
man.— 

I'd simply love to know what artists are really like deep 
down-—does Monet e:g: mind what people say about him? Is 
he as independent as Mirbeau suggests? But surely no-one is 
completely free of human vanity —I expect it’s like everything 
else—somewhat mixed! Do you know what I simply cannot 
grasp? To be honest, I’ve never given it much thought and no- 
one has ever talked to me about it—that new movement. 
Please don’t be shocked at my ignorance, I’m expressing my- 
self badly again. I mean, I see every artist as an individual — only 
—an entirely unique personality— Monet is Monet-—yet you 
write about him as if he were the personification of a move- 
ment, and as if his triumph were therefore important not only 
for him but for the movement as a whole. I should so like to 
know more about this. Wil also once asked whether I liked ‘the 
new movement’, and all I could say was that I did not know. I’m 
familiar with a few painters, but I don’t understand the con- 
nection between them. And I wonder: what is the point of it— 


1. The very popular Panop- 
ticum was in Amstelstraat, 
Amsterdam, from 1882 to 1910; 
it was inspired by Madame 
Tussaud’s wax sculpture 
gallery in London. It also had 

a chamber of horrors as well 
as a labyrinth with Oriental 
mirrors. As we can deduce 
from the following sentence 
in the letter, it was sometimes 


used as a venue for concerts. 


surely each works in his own manner, at least, anyone who is 
any good.— 

Have you not heard from Arles yet? Did you not get a letter 
in reply to yours—and do none of the doctors even tell you 
whether he really is unable to write or whether it is as you 
feared? [can imagine how anxious you must be.— 

I must tell you I don’t find the letter from aunt Cornelie all 
that bad-—or, should I say, I shall take her out as much as she 
wants during the day with the greatest pleasure —but surely 
she’ll let us alone in the evenings? Don’t upset her (as you can 
see, I learnt in Breda how important she is in the family). But 
seriously, when you’re married you send your wife off with 
her in your place —if you have to be at work—isn’t that conve- 
nient? But she will also have to come and dine with us, which is 
worse. I had already planned a menu for that festive occasion 
with your Mother and Wil-—but I’m afraid I’ve forgotten it 
again. 

There’s nothing in particular—I went out with Father and 
the girls yesterday evening, actually | hadn’t been out with 
them for quite some time-I really didn’t feel like it—but it 
wasn’t very nice for him, so when Father asked who would ac- 
company him to the Panopticum,' I raised my finger along 
with the others. There was a concert by a ladies’ band from Vi- 
enna-—imagine a lady playing the contrabass — one on the flute 
—and another on the bass drum, there was a violinist who 
looked very sweet— The programme included Wagner’s Lo- 
hengrin, but I fear the good man would have turned in his 
grave if he’d heard it. I am afraid the classics were not their 
genre. 

Thank you for the measurements of the table. Anna’s com- 
ing here tomorrow and I shall be able to tell her —we’re going 
shopping together. I bought a new dress which I hope you will 
like — brique with a black border. Do you suppose your wife’s 
toilet will be of interest to you? 

I still have something nice to tell you—do you remember 
that Henri asked what we might like, and ‘people’ said—a soup 
spoon. But in fact I think that’s frightfully dull and of no use at 
all—so I’ve asked for a tea table with pretty blue Japanese cups. 
Do you approve? Would it not be nice in the salon of an 
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2. The catalogue for the sale of 
uncle Cent's collection. 


3. Uncle Cor van Gogh and his 
wife Johanna Franken. 
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evening?— In any case, we shan’t be putting a table in the cen- 
tre, shall we —a nice canapé table, if I’m correct? We’re getting 
that from your Mother, and then a nice little tea table — I’m de- 
lighted. I’m being frightfully commonplace again today, but I 
simply can’t help it—but I do love you very, very much and 
think of you all the time—14 days from Sunday! Now we can 
count them off. Goodbye dearest—I almost forgot to thank 
you for the catalogue —I’m very pleased with it.” On Tuesday I 
visited your Uncle, and this time I finally found your aunt at 
home.} She was most cordial. I have to end off now because 
Lien is waiting — a loving kiss from 


your Jo 


70. Theo to Jo. Paris, Thursday 14 March 1889 


1. Letter 66; Theo had not yet 
received letter 67. 


Paris 14 March 1889. 


My dearest little wife-to-be, 

Your last letter did me a power of good." If you had any idea 
what a daze I’ve been in, you would surely forgive me for hav- 
ing written so terribly little over the past few days. Please don’t 
be angry, because I just haven’t managed to find time for my- 
self. We’re rushed off our feet at work because of the exhibi- 
tion, and on top of that I’ve had to play cashier, because the 
bookkeeper is ill; in the evenings I’m exhausted and don’t get 
around to writing & in the mornings before going to work 
there are always so many things to sort out for us. Willit not be 
dire to have a husband who comes home tired every evening? 
But how wonderful it will be, then, to sit together quietly, far 
from the rest of the world. Like you, I hope we'll be able to talk 
heart to heart. But I believe this is something that happens 
gradually, and that at first we shall have to feel our way into 
each other’s thoughts, as I hope we will one day. I expect that at 
first I shall be so happy that I shan’t be able to express it, not 
even to myself. I thought your description of Anna’s character 
was spot on, especially because I think I myself sometimes feel 
what she does even more strongly. I suppose it’s mainly be- 
cause of our upbringing. It’s like worrying about what people 
think, and so making sure one has nothing to reproach oneself 
for, as regards things that are not worth bothering about. I try 
to suppress it in myself as best I can, but it’s there all the same. 
There was a time that she and her husband got on well togeth- 
er, but Wilalso says this has changed.— 

You have no reason at all to worry about me changing my 
mind regarding the decoration of our interior. I have come to 
like Dries’s, but ours will be different anyway. At least, it will 
have to be, because I’m afraid their apartment is considerably 
nicer than ours, as you will see for yourself. But ours will be a 
cosy little nest & there are so many paintings which are excel- 
lent friends to live with. I’m hanging all the pictures in the din- 
ing room in dark or gilt frames. In the salon mainly Vincent's 
in very plain white frames, which take up almost no space at 
all, and just a very few in the bedroom. 
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And then a couple of drawings in the corridor. It will be im- 
possible to find a good place for everything all at once, but 
we'll move them around afterwards to see where they look 
best.— 

4 weeks tomorrow we'll be married. It’s strange being so far 
away from you now & not even knowing whether you still look 
as sweet as you did when I last saw you, such a very long time 
ago. I would love to look into your beautiful eyes and see 
whether I can read your thoughts. Oh, my dearest, I do hope I 
shall be able to make you happy & that you'll be content with 
our life together. If I can only be wise enough for you. But love 
is the most important of all, isn’t it & I love you to distraction. 
A kiss | 


from your Theo 


71. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Saturday 16 March 1889 


1. Jo’s elder sisters, Lien and 
Mien. 


2. See letter 30. 


3. One was a letter from Theo 
to Wil van Gogh, 15 March 
1889 (inv. b 921 V/1962). Theo 
had written to her as well to say 
he had received a letter from 
the Reverend Salles with wor- 
rying news about Vincent. 
Salles’s letter has been lost. 


Amsterdam 16 March’89 


Dearest Theo, 

[like knowing you'll have a letter from me on Sunday morn- 
ing, so I’m leaving all there is to do to the girls' (Saturdays are 
always very busy here) so I can say a few words to you. First I 
must just tell you I’ve received the loveliest letters from you 
this week, and you’re not to reproach yourself for writing too 
little — especially since you’re so busy! I hope the bookkeeper is 
well again—I should think you had more than enough to do 
without that —no wonder you're tired at night.— But don’t ever 
force yourself to write when you haven’t the energy or time — I 
often have moments like that, even though I’ve nothing else in 
particular to do, so I do understand what it’s like for you, who 
have so many other important things on your mind. You'll be 
here in 14 days from tomorrow — then we shan’t need to write 
all these letters. Can you believe it? I scarcely can.— Have you 
come to know me better these past couple of months? For me 
everything’s so much clearer. But I do think you’re right to say 
we'll have to make an effort to understand one another prop- 
erly at first— but if we both keep showing ourselves as we are 
and always say exactly what we think, then it won’t take so 
long, willit? 

Don’t forget that you promised to tell me if ever there were 
anything about me that bothers you—and I shall do my best to 
change. Do you know what amuses me? That you haven’t 
discovered yet how amazingly ignorant I am —I know nothing 
at allany more, and no longer have the patience to think about 
anything properly, though logic has never been my forte. Per- 
haps I shall improve in time —I believe I made a bit of progress 
during my stay in Breda, but that’s over now. Oh yes, all good 
wishes on your sister’s birthday. Dear Wil, I should so like to 
wish her a happy birthday in person -—she’ll have a quiet day, 
because Lien Kruisse, whom your Mother invited, was unable 
to go. Well, the post will make up for it because she’ll not want 
for letters!3 Anna was here yesterday, I fetched her from the 
train in the morning and then went shopping with her. She 
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4. The daughter of Anna and 
Joan van Houten. 


5. Theo had sent Jan Veth 
Thornley’s album of litho- 
graphs after Degas (see letter 


45). 


6. According to the marriage 
certificate (Amsterdam Munic- 
ipal Archive), the witnesses 
were: Joan Marius van Houten 
(Theo's brother-in-law), Hen- 
drik Bonger (Jo's brother), 
Willem Sethe (1829-?, Mrs 
Sethe’s husband) and Johannes 
Andries Stricker (Theo's 


cousin). 
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called on Mother in the afternoon and then I went out with her 
again afterwards —we were too busy with frocks and hats to 
talk about anything else. Everyone at home took to her, she 
was very cordial and not the least bit aloof. We asked whether 
Sara‘ might also come on the day of the reception — it would be 
nice to have such an adorable, blonde bridesmaid. Do you real- 
ly recognise something of Anna in yourself? In fact, I can well 
imagine you might—I do too—I know that I myself bear the 
seed of every fault and every shortcoming in any of us, and I 
condemn others all the more harshly so that I myself don’t 
lapse. Do you know what’s so singular about our family? Fa- 
ther has something persistently solid in his character, which 
Mother lacks entirely. She relies solely on her feeling, which is 
exceptionally well developed so she can trust it implicitly, be- 
cause her instincts are always right, but she wouldn’t have 
been like that if she’d had to be on her own. Well, these two 
conflicting things are in all of us to a greater or lesser extent — 
specially Dries—and it often makes him unhappy. He wants 
something, but hasn’t his Father’s strength to accomplish it — 
while the sensitivity he got from his mother makes him take 
things far too much to heart and suffer because of what he 
lacks—and I recognise the same in myself, which is the very 
reason I’m always afraid to give in to it. This is what has always 
driven me to seek my own way, to leave home, to be indepen- 
dent, because I know that if I didn’t use the strength I have, if I 
didn’t harden myself a bit, I wouldn’t realise my potential. But 
that’s also why I understand Dries the best. Henri, Lien and 
Mien accept themselves as they are—that’s fine for Lien be- 
cause she is somebody, but not for the others. But good heav- 
ens, how my thoughts are wandering — it would be better for 
me to tell you about Anna and Jan Veth visiting us yesterday — 
he told me he’d written to you and was delighted with what 
you had sent him.’ They’ve half a mind to pay a little visit to 
Paris this summer. Wouldn’t that be nice? 

If Dries is really not coming, I should like Jan to be my wit- 
ness — but Father doesn’t care for him, so I would have to use 
all my powers of persuasion before it came to that. Have you 
asked Jo van Houten yet?° Mother was going to invite Cor to 
stay with us, at least if he’s prepared to improvise a bit. Will 


7. Uncle Cor’s son, Vincent van 
Gogh (1866-1911) lived in Lon- 
don. 


8. Jo was probably referring to 
Wilhelmina Stricker-Carben- 
tus (aunt Mina), the mother of 
Theo's cousin Jan (Johannes 
Paulus Stricker, 1848-1928), 
who lived at 31 Tesselschade- 
straat, Amsterdam. 


g. Theo had just received a let- 
ter from the Reverend Salles 
(see note 3). See also letter 72. 


10. Vincent’s paintings in the 
salon were, left, Orchard with 
blossoming apricot trees (1888, 
F555 JH1380, inv. s 26 V/1962), 
centre, Pink peach trees (1888, 
F404 JH1391, inv. s 25 V/1962) 
and right, Orchard with blos- 
soming plum trees (the white 
orchard) (1888, F403 JH1378, 
inv. s 24 V/1962). 


you go to the Keizersgracht even if Vincent from London is 
still there?’ Jan Stricker also has a place at your disposal, 
Madam said.* It’s all getting wonderfully close. Last night I 
dreamt you were here already — no, actually, that we were al- 
ready in our apartment — it was a marvellous dream! What are 
you doing tomorrow? Do you still call on Van Praag? Do go 
out, because it must be horrid for you with your rooms so 
empty —I feel terribly guilty that Pve done nothing. It was an 
unfair division of labour this time—but once we’re married I 
shall make up it up to you and do everything — would you like 
never having to make coffee or pour the tea or sew buttons on 
your gloves? After all, your wife must be good for something. 
It’s cold and bitter here, every hint of spring has gone. If I were 
aunt Cornelie, I should stay where it’s sunny and warm. And 
Arles? Theo, why do you not tell me anything about Vincent? 
Doesn’t the physician ever write to you any more? Do let me 
know how things are going.’ Are Vincent’s beautiful fruit trees 
hanging in the salon?”° That would be nice — oh dear, there’s so 
much you'll have to describe to me—I simply can’t wait—I 
daren’t make this letter any longer—it’s an endless epistle. 
Your last letter came at 11 o’clock in the evening, just after I’d 
gone to bed —I love reading letters in bed because you can take 
your time thinking about them! Now, dearest, take good care 
of yourself and don’t tire yourself out (go to bed early at night 
or do you stay up late chatting?). You needn’t write much, just 


keep thinking of 


your very loving Jo 
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72. Theo to Jo. Paris, Saturday 16 March 1889 


1. Paul Signac (1863-1935), 
French painter, one of the lead- 
ing exponents of Pointillism. 
Signac knew Vincent from his 
Paris period. 


2. On16 March, Theo wrote to 
Salles, and to Vincent: ‘If it 
were not so far, | should cer- 
tainly come to see you, but | 
haven't the time & | wonder 
whether my visiting would be 
of any use to you’ (De brieven 


753/74). 
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16 March 1889 


My dearest Jo, 

How scandalously little !ve written to you these past few 
days, while you’ve sent me so many lovely letters. But you 
mustn’t be too cross, because I’ve been having a difficult time, 
especially with myself. I finally got some news from Arles and 
it was not good. R® Salles wrote to say his condition is still the 
same, in any event not better, and the doctors say it’s a waste of 
time keeping him in Arles. They had hoped to give him some 
diversion by giving him his brushes & paint but it appears to 
have had the opposite effect and made him wild. They evident- 
ly don’t want to take a decision without my stating explicitly 
that I wish him to be committed to an asylum. This responsi- 
bility is a heavy burden, but I wrote saying I would consent if 
the doctors considered it beneficial. Signac,' an acquaintance 
of mine, is going to Arles next week & I hope he’ll be able to do 
something, if only to put me in touch with the Director & doc- 
tors in Aix. Then I could recommend him from here through 
Rivet & others, but it’s harrowing to think of him being in an 
institution when the spring comes, with high walls all around 
and no-one but lunatics for company. What a wretched flaw in 
an otherwise cloudless sky. After all, he would have gained 
something too if he were well, because he would have had your 
affection. Who knows what suffering still awaits him. I’m al- 
most inclined to go back there myself, but it would serve no 
purpose & be no less distressing than the first time I went.’ 

You could say that he was part of the new movement as 
well. I know that what we mean by the term now will also be- 
come old in time & that in the end it comes down to the individ- 
ual being somebody. But just as we had the Romantics & the 
Naturalists, a group has emerged in recent years whose mem- 
bers, however different they may be, have something distinc- 
tive that shows they belong together. There are obvious simi- 
larities in their painting technique, but it will be easier to show 
you this in the paintings themselves when an opportunity pre- 
sents itself. But the main thing they have in common is this, 


3. Jean Richepin (1849-1930), 
French naturalistic writer. 


4. marvellous 


5. Lost. 


that they don’t hold with the old laws of aesthetics, but start off 
with the idea that anything they perceive in the world and ex- 
press in any way can be art. This gives them a certain freedom 
and mildness that others don’t have. Not only in painting, but 
everyone, | think, has an urge to form new groups. Call it reli- 
gion, if you will, because it certainly has a lot to do with the 
most intimate core of every person. Having the courage to 
stand up against everything that is accepted as right & proper & 
still be confident that you’re doing your duty. Abandoning 
everything people have always regarded as certainties one can 
count on in life, and then fearing you've hit rock bottom, & 
then the sense of relief at having cast off your shackles & seeing 
the way plainly ahead. I wish I could say what I mean more 
clearly, but I’m afraid I’m not succeeding. It’s expressed so well 
in books by Zola, Richepin’ etc and paintings by Degas & Vin- 
cent. [do hope the two of us will talk about this a lot, because it 
touches my life more than anything else. Dries and I never see 
eye to eye on it. He regards art as something merveilleus,* but 
not as anything to do with life itself. He feels that the greatest 
work of art is one where the most difficulties have been over- 
come, whereas I don’t believe the execution is so important, as 
long as it comes straight from the heart. The form of art is not 
art itself. Nor did it use to be regarded as such, but then paint- 
ing didn’t use to have such an impact on our lives, whereas 
now we've reached a point where it will have at least as much 
to say as literature.— | 
Please thank your Father for both his letters untill can dos 

myself.5 It does look as if we shall be married in church after all, 
as the argument I put forward wasn’t taken into consideration. 
Don’t you agree that we should do so to please everyone? But I 
shan’t hide the fact that I consider it a farce. Is it not a shame 
that however firm one’s views may be, one cannot always per- 
suade others to share them. This causes so much harm in the 
world. In this case e.g. I feel we are far more in the right than 
your Father, and yet trying to get our way would lead to fierce 
arguments and even then your Father wouldn’t give in. It’s 
most unfortunate. I don’t hold it against him personally, be- 
cause he holds the same views as most people of his age, but it 
nevertheless shows that he has a narrower outlook in this re- 
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6. Probably Vincent's old stu- 
dio in Theo's apartment in rue 
Lepic. 


7. Theo wrote to Vincent (see 
note 2): ‘I’m arranging my new 
apartment and it’s sucha plea- 
sure to see your paintings once 
again. They make the rooms so 
cheerful and there’s something 
so authentic in all of them, 
something of the countryside.’ 
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spect. I would rather the money to be spent on this ceremony 
were used to bring Dries & Annie over. Might this not be 
something to consider? When all is said and done, Mother 
would have given way on the R® Gorkom’s speech.— 

Our apartment has come along well this past week. The fur- 
niture has arrived & it looks nice and strong. But there’s pre- 
cious little space left. The table e.g. can only goin the salon. We 
might have to exchange it for a small table or something else. 
The curtains are perfect, but we still need a cover for the man- 
telpieces in the salon & dining room, for which I still have to 
choose the fabric. For one of them I’m thinking of using a nice 
shawl that used to hang in the studio,° the colour would go well 
with the rest. Vincent’s paintings look lovely in the salon.’ 
Now, pet, take this for what it is. I think of you often and wish I 
could write a more cheerful letter, but this is a great sorrow 
that affects us both. May things only improve. I shall write 
again soon & hope things are better. Goodbye, dearest, a lov- 
ing kiss from your devoted 


Theo 


Best regards to everyone. 


73. Theo to Jo. Paris, Monday 18 March 1889 


1. because she’s from your 
country. 


Paris 18 March 1889 


My very dearest Jo, 

You would have laughed had you seen me sitting here a few 
minutes ago. Imagine me, with all my domestic wisdom, talk- 
ing to our prospective maid. I thought she seemed quite suit- 
able, so I decided to engage her. She was recommended to me 
as being extremely honest & clean, car elle est de votre pays. 
Which is to say she comes from Luxembourg. She told me she 
had also worked in my country, namely, somewhere near 
Brussels, but you cannot fry a steak with a knowledge of geog- 
raphy, so I didn’t allow that to deter me. We arranged that she 
would start by coming for the whole day, if that’s what you 
would like, starting at half past seven in the morning. She has 
to take a couple of hours off in the afternoon to look after her 
children, but she will only be paid for the hours she is here, at 
30 centimes an hour. Annie pays 35 cents. She’ll come in one 
day next week to give everything a thorough cleaning & to see 
whether she does a good job. She looks like a sturdy peasant 
girl dressed up as a young lady, about 35 years old.— 

The other news I have to tell youis that 1am having the salon 
wallpapered. The paper was actually unsightly, so it was im- 
possible to make anything nice of the room. I shall send you a 
sample of the paper as soon as I’ve chosen something. I’ve 
found a good spot for the table in the bedroom, so there will be 
more space in the salon and we can put a small table there as 
you suggested. Yesterday I was busy hanging the paintings, 
when Dries and Annie called. They said they liked the apart- 
ment very much indeed. I asked Annie a couple of things, but I 
don’t actually need her help as she agrees with everything. 
Isacson also came to lend a hand, but I liked it most of all when 
I was there on my own, thinking of you. It felt as if you were al- 
ready here, but when I looked around it wasn’t true & I simply 
had to content myself with your letter. 

I was pleased indeed that you told me about your family. It 
has helped me understand them better & from what you said 
about your Father & Mother, I have a better idea of what you 
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2. This is how the engagement 
(on 9 January) was announced 
at the town hall of Mont- 
martre. 


3. wedding banquets. 


4. The letter from Octave Mir- 
beau has been lost. See also 


Pickvance, in Monet in Holland, 
p. 95. 


5. my word! 


6. Letter from Wil van Gogh to 
Theo, 16 March 1889 (inv. b 
2392 V/1982). She writes: ‘The 
second thing, | might say, is 
that Mother’s brooding day 
and night about your not being 
married in church. You can't at 
the Bongers’ home. Oh please, 
won't you — it would cause so 
much distress. After all, you’ve 
agreed to the reception and 
things — because there's no 
other way. If you don’t want to 
kneel, that’s also done, as long 
as you tell the minister. Apart 
from that, it’s nothing more 
than a blessing.’ She ends with: 
‘After all, you're not in the 
world solely for your own plea- 
sure, please do this.’ 


7. The misunderstanding 
between Theo and Jo’s father 
regarding the church wedding 
continued. 


8. Vincent van Gogh: Theo's 
cousin, the son of uncle Cor. 


9. Jan Veth’s note has been lost. 
As far as we know, Veth did not 
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all think and feel. You, however, have something more, some- 
thing slightly more modern, slightly more revolutionary, if 
you will, than the others & I don’t know whether you get that 
from your Father or your Mother. Even Dries doesn’t have it, 
but we shall talk about it sometime. Yesterday our names were 
pasted up at the mairie of Montmartre,’ and today I received a 
package of catalogues & special offers for wedding outfits a 
credit, repas de noces etc. What a fuss they make, don’t they? 
specimen enclosed.— 

For the sake of interest, I am also sending you a letter I re- 
ceived from Mirbeau, from which you will see why he deliv- 
ered such a torrent of enthusiasm instead of a critical review. 
Magnard is the Director and Wolff the art critic of Figaro.‘ 

I enjoyed my work today more than last week, when I was 
not very well. ’'d caught a chill & it’s still quite bad. I feel best 
when I can think about you with undivided attention, as I did 
for a while last night e.g. It makes me so much more 
confident about the future and more positive about my work 
as well. Knowing there’s a little nook in this quiet street 
where I shall be completely at home, far away from all the 
turmoil life sometimes brings, and knowing I shan’t be there 
alone, makes me feel so fortunate & so thankful. There’ll be a 
great deal to do at first to make our little apartment homely 
because, as you will see, there’s still a lot I don’t know how to 
arrange. The fact that Aunt Cornelie is coming, ma foi.5 But 
she won’t spoil things for us too much. As long as she doesn’t 
fancy she’s doing us a favour. She’s perfectly capable of that. 
From home a lovely letter from Wil after her birthday. She 
says Mother’s been worrying night and day that we might not 
get married in church.° I suppose we should simply do what 
people want.’ Be so kind as to tell your Father we'll gladly do 
as he wishes.— 

I’ve not arranged my witnesses yet. Ask, if you will, whether 
Cor would be a witness for me. I believe he’s not yet of age. 
Otherwise I shall ask Joh: v Houten & Vincent van Gogh,* 
who'll be in Amsterdam. Veth wrote mea pleasant letter. I had 
a copy of a work sent to him by the author so he could an- 
nounce it in the N.Gids.° He was evidently delighted with it. I 
should like it if they were to come here in the summer. 


write an announce for Thorn- Now, my love, [look forward to being a couple of weeks on. 


ley’s lithographs after Degas Will it be spring? At the moment it’s anything but, at least out. 
for De nieuwe gids. But when I think of youit’s like spring inside. A kiss from 
your Theo 
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74.Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Monday 18 and Tuesday 19 March 1889 


1. Jo finished this letter on 19 
March. 


2. Eliza Carolina Fernanda van 
Calcar-Schidtling (1822-1904), 
Dutch writer and spiritualist, 
known as a champion of equal 
rights for men and women. She 
published under the nom-de- 
plume Elise van Calcar. Jo is 
referring here to the Dutch edi- 
tion, edited by Van Calcar, of 
Gelukkig — ofschoon getrouwd. 
Een boek voor gehuwden en 


ongehuwden, Haarlem 1886. 
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Amsterdam 18 March’89' 


My dearest, 

If nothing crops up to interrupt me, [intend to spend half an 
hour having a few leisurely words with you— Mother and I are 
alone at home, so it’s nice and quiet in our living room, where 
most evenings everyone talks at once. At first Mother and | 
were very busy together, but I asked if she wouldn’t find it too 
unsociable if I were to write a letter. ’'ve so much to tell you 
I don’t know where to start. Actually, Ihave something to con- 
fess — about how bad I have been over the past few days—don’t 
be alarmed-—it’s not frightfully bad—but I don’t know why 
I am sometimes so disagreeable, so unkind to the people 
around me, who do everything for me, after all. And I was just 
thinking, I want Theo to know, because I’m afraid you think 
far too well of me. I really want to be good and I try my best, but 
[have so little control over my moods. But actually this is what 
happens: there’s something on my mind e:g:, something im- 
portant, as there often is these days of course, which makes me 
quiet, withdrawn — if no-one pays any attention, it comes right 
by itself, but Lien e:g: says, why are you so cross, when I’m 
honestly not at all cross or whatever. But the question itself 
makes me so, andI grump at her, and then I’m too proud to ad- 
mit it afterwards. It’s happened quite a few times in the past 
few days, and I regret it so deeply afterwards. I know even now 
that it won’t happen when you are here, because when I’m 
happy everything’s fine — but then I would feel as if 1 were hid- 
ing my true colours. I don’t want to do that — that’s why I would 
rather confess all my sins beforehand. If I ever snap at you, 
you'll think: surely she doesn’t mean it? But Isuppose you have 
to love someone very, very much to be able to do that. 

My conscience has been pricked by a book I found in Fa- 
ther’s bookcase—by Mrs van Calcar, on the subject of mar- 
riage.’ It’s rather English—a chapter on everything — the hon- 
eymoon—the young couple’s finances—good temper — (that 
takes up a big part) how people have to learn to get along with 
one another, and all manner of useful things. When youcome I 


3. Letter 72. 


shall let you read it for your edification. No, seriously, there’s a 
lot of nonsense in it but also a lot that is good. But it made me 
very aware of my own imperfections.— 

I was interrupted yesterday, so I am continuing my epistle 
this morning — in a completely different mood from last night. 

Your letter has come in the meantime.’ I can imagine how 
the responsibility for Vincent must weigh on you — it’s heart- 
breaking. Theo, may I say just one thing? If you’re thinking of 
going to see him—please do, by all means. Let no objection 
hold you back from anything whatsoever. Take a shorter holi- 
day in Holland. Do go to him—he’s probably longing to see 
someone and then, after all, you'll know how he is! I know you 
would certainly go if you had to, but like it or not I keep think- 
ing: if it weren’t for me, Theo would definitely go down to see 
him, and I would be most upset if, instead of doing something 
to help him, I were to deprive him of something he’d like. You 
do understand, don’t you? 

And now the tiresome matter of the church. I honestly can- 
not comprehend why, as far as that is concerned, you and Fa- 
ther keep misunderstanding each other. There’s no question of 
us having to get married in church for Father’s sake. It’s not an 
issue for him and in fact he thinks it better that we don’t, if we 
ourselves don’t really want to—he just didn’t want that speech 
given at home, and if your Mother were to abandon the idea, 
the matter would be resolved. I truly must side with my father 
when you accuse him of being narrow-minded about this, be- 
cause even though he has fixed ideas on things, like most peo- 
ple his age, he is so open-minded about religion that he has 
never imposed it on any of us at all. He has given us complete 
freedom and respected everyone’s opinion. So let’s forget all 
about getting married in church-— providing, of course, that 
your Mother doesn’t insist too strongly. 

What you wrote about the ‘new movement’ shed some light 
on the matter, but I still have masses of questions, which I 
would rather ask you in person. Just one thing — the form is not 
art itself, you said, but I thought that precisely what artists did 
was give form to things that ordinary people only feel but can- 
not express—but perhaps that applies more to literature and 
music. I read a bit of Eliot yesterday — she always lifts my spir- 
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4. The English novelist George 
Eliot (nom-de-plume of Mary 
Ann Evans, 1819-1880). 


5. Lost. 


6. See letter 67. 


7. De Oorsprong was an estate 
named after the river running 
through it. 
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its.* | received a lovely long letter from Wil after her birthday, 
and a kind letter from your Mother®— they write so nicely! The 
family think we should just ask Annie to buy some kitchen 
equipment after all — would it be all right if | were to draw up a 
little list and then write to her? But do you already have any of 
these things? It would be a pity to buy duplicates. What a pro- 
saic ending. Oh dear, I completely forgot to tell you about De 
Bock’s exhibition.° 

I went with Henri on Sunday and enjoyed it immensely. 
Sunny landscapes —a lovely beech wood, a birch-lined avenue 
—a pond on the Oorsprong’ near Arnhem. Looking back, it 
was like spending a lovely day in the country. Now dearest, I 
have to dash again and must end off quickly — write soon to 


your loving Jo 


75. Theo to Jo. Paris, Thursday 21 March 1889 


1. The Rev. Salles had written 
to Theo on 18 March (inv. b 
1049 V/1962) saying that Vin- 
cent’s condition had suddenly 
improved. On 19 March 1889, 
Vincent wrote Theo a long let- 
ter (De brieven 754/579). For 
the text of Salles’s letter, see 
Jan Hulsker, ‘Vincent’s stay 

in the hospitals at Arles and 
St.-Rémy’ in Vincent. Bulletin of 
the Rijksmuseum Vincent van 
Gogh 1 (1971), no. 2, pp. 30-32. 


2. ‘Levine’ (Levin): a character 
in Leo Tolstoy's novel Anna 
Karenina (1877). 


21 March 1889 


My dearest Jo, 

I’m afraid I am sending only a few words because I’ve sucha 
bad cold I can hardly write, but I don’t want to keep you wait- 
ing any longer. I seem not to be writing anywhere near as 
much as I did only a short time ago. Could it be that I need to be 
closer to you, or what might be the reason? Anyway, you're on 
my mind all the time, and I think constantly of the future. It’s a 
good thing we'll soon be together. The news I have for you to- 
day is that I received a letter from Vincent’s own hand.’ How- 
ever, he is evidently far from better. He’s most upset that the 
neighbours asked for him to be put away & sees it as a whole 
conspiracy. I showed the letter to Rivet, who agrees that he is 
still terribly ill. He also says he doesn’t want me to go there, but 
he asked me to help free him as soon as he’s a bit stronger. 
Poor chap, he must be aware that he’s not all right, even 
though he’s trying to appear normal.— 

After getting your letter I naturally reread your Father’s and 
have concluded that it’s ambiguous. I misunderstood & 
thought that even though he was generous enough to respect 
our views, he nevertheless felt people would think it odd if the 
usual conventions weren’t upheld, and that’s why he wanted 
us to be married in church. I’m very pleased that’s not the case, 
because I prefer your Father like this rather than if he’d not giv- 
enus the liberty. 

Mother will certainly take it very badly but I shall do all I can 
to make her change her mind. It’s an exasperating chapter and, 
if I were there, I should understand perfectly well were you to 
say in an unfriendly tone that you’d made up your mind not to 
go through with it. What I mean to say is that, in certain cir- 
cumstances, I understand your displays of temper. That aside, 
it reminds me of Levine in Anna Karenina,’ who lapsed just as 
soon as he had made the very best resolutions concerning his 
everyday life when, lost in thought, he would have fallen into a 
ditch, cart, horse & all, were it not for his servant’s kind warn- 
ing. I don’t think you’re much like Xanthippe, and if you were 
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3. A visit to The Hague to 
attend the sale of uncle Cent's 
collection. 
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ever to get very angry, I believe I’d be inclined to think that the 
storm was on the surface but that underneath it was still the 
same. After all, we agree about trying to be good to one anoth- 
er au fond, the rest must follow as a matter of course &it’s of no 
importance. It’s just that being even-tempered makes life easi- 
er. In my relationships with friends, if | may also confess, I can 
be rude at times and even harsh ifI’m trying to make a point, so 
that the effect is stronger than I actually intend. There have 
been times that I’ve regretted things I said, because people 
thought me disagreeable when I merely wanted to express my 
dissatisfaction. And often, too, I mean to be kind to someone, 
but nothing comes of my intention because I can’t find a way to 
express it & sometimes I can even be very unpleasant. Let’s just 
try to help one another. In any case, I’m very glad you don’t 
claim to be perfect, for otherwise we'd be too different from 
one another. 

I expressed myself totally inadequately when I wrote re- 
cently that I did not consider the form of art as art. What I 
meant was that the standard or accepted art form is not art & 
closer still to what I had in mind is that what I value more than 
the form of a work of art is the philosophy of life which every- 
one has to a greater or lesser extent & which an artist expresses 
in his work, sometimes consciously, sometimes unconscious- 
ly.— 

Before ending I must say it’s a splendid idea to write to An- 
nie about kitchen equipment. She’ll like it more if you consult 
her as an experienced housewife. Annie thinks our apartment 
is fine, except for the kitchen. She’s worried that it will be too 
small. You'll have to punish me for my carelessness by serving 
up burnt food. Dearest, I’m so glad we'll be together soon. The 
days pass by quickly enough, but they’re boring! How do you 
feel about going to The Hague?? For now, a Dieu 


an affectionate kiss from your Theo 


Regards to everyone.— 


76. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Thursday 21 and Friday 22 March 1889 


1. See letter 73. 


2. The tea table and Japanese 
cups were a gift from Henri 
Bonger (see letters 33, 35 and 
69). 


3. The note from Octave Mir- 
beau (see letter 73) has been 
lost. 


4. Unknown. 


5. The Scottish writer Jane 
Bailey Welsh (1801-1866). 


Amsterdam 21 March’89 


My dearest Theo, 

I do beg your pardon, but I have to begin by contradicting 
you- one certainly can fry a steak with a knowledge of geogra- 
phy. I presume to pride myself on being adept at both.’ Aren’t 
you glad? Oh, but what a dear, caring, clever man you are—you 
do think of everything. It’s reassuring, most of all, to know 
there’ll be someone to do the cooking. I can manage the rest 
myself —but that!! And the new wallpaper in the salon is beau- 
tiful— though I do believe you’re making it all too nice— Shall 
tell you something good as well? I have received the tea table 
and cups, which is to say, when you come they’ll be ceremoni- 
ously presented to us, but they’re here at home all the same — 1 
hope you lllike them as much as I do.’ 

Do take good care of yourself with your cold—as for me, I 
believe it has become a chronic condition, although this is just 
the weather for it. This morning I went out in the finest spring 
weather you can imagine, only to return home an hour later in 
a snowstorm and bitter, piercing wind —real March storms! 
I’m glad you sent me the note from Mirbeau. At first I couldn’t 
quite understand that article, but now it’s perfectly clear.’ 

22 March 

Last night I was interrupted by a visit from Dr Cramer.‘ 
This afternoon I was just about to continue writing, when 
Bertha v. Gogh turned up and later Mrs Schogt. Now I’ve sim- 
ply fled upstairs, because Lida Dirks will be coming soon and 
she would detain me once again. Here I’m safe and sound, and 
can talk to you for a while—Today I read something by Jane 
Welsh,> Carlyle’s wife, who says that if there’s ever a time that 
one should be earnest and reflective, if there’s ever a time one 
should spurn vanity and idle chatter, it’s when two people are 
joined together to share life’s joys and sorrows. I know how 
true that is, and yet I rarely see or hear anything other than 
‘vanity and idle chatter’, indeed, I myself avidly indulge in 
both. But then that thinking ahead doesn’t really help —I some- 
times spend hours worrying whether I’m suitable and sensible 
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6. Wil van Gogh never married. 


7. Jo was an English teacher at a 
girls’ boarding school in Elburg 
from September 1884 to 
December 1885. 


8. A: Amsterdam. 
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sensible enough to fulfil the new duties that await me—and 
then suddenly I feel a thousand pounds lighter when I realise: 
yes, when we’re together I will be, because I want nothing 
more than to make you happy, and if I succeed —in a variety of 
little ways, by making sure things run smoothly —nothing 
could be easier. But I imagine we shall be able to discuss this at 
great length when you’re here. It won’t be like last time, always 
out and about—we shall have far more time and do exactly as 
we please—and we'll go to the museum, won’t we? And stay 
there talking (I do make good use of the museum, don’t I!). 
Well, actually, things will only quieten down after the wedding 
—but then for good—I’ve advised Wil to elope in secret when 
she marries—it would be much easier!° My bridal gown is 
being made, everything has to be ready when you come — then 
I shall be there for you and you alone, dearest, and I expect you 
to put some sense into my head. But I must confess that I enjoy 
all this frivolity —I, who never used to pay any heed and never 
gave it a thought. How a person can change! I wonder whether 
anyone else has gone through as many different stages as I. 
Oh, certainly, a young girl’s life may appear to be peaceful and 
unconstrained, but in reality that’s not the case. There was a 
time when my only ambition was to study, to be clever, to 
know everything (at the very least). That was my ideal—I 
believe Wil is going through a similar stage at the moment. | 
lived in my books up to a point where I felt it wasn’t right — that 
that wasn’t really life. And I always had to make my own 
decisions — others are faced with circumstances which dictate 
that they must do this or that. 1 was completely free to go my 
own way, which was sometimes very hard. My period in 
Elburg was what I would call a time of ‘pleasant reality’. I was 
doing something, not with what I had learnt, I was somebody 
in that small circle, but in the long run it was too confined and 
parochial.’ Then there was a time in A,” when I felt I ought to 
go out ‘into the world’ — see lots of people, get about, be up to 
date on everything, in a word, an ordinary person, but that too 
proved unsatisfying in the long run. And finally, having gone 
through one stage and another, I learnt that happiness, the aim 
of life, is not something distant but actually very close — that I 
can and must devote myself to making both of us happy. I 


g. See letter 71, note 6. 


don’t know how to express this, but it feels as if my real life is 
only about to begin—as if everything up to now has been 
merely a rehearsal from which I hope both of us will benefit. I 
know perfectly well that it’s not like a novel: they marry and 
live happily ever after — but that it will also be difficult at times. 
We shall just have to see that we get through them together. I 
realise I’m preaching, I’m not very good at it.— 

I still have to tell you what we received from uncle Cor and 
his wife this afternoon: a canteen with 12 beautiful little 
spoons. I was so taken aback, I didn’t know what was 
happening. There was a little card with it. So I shall have to go 
and thank them tomorrow-I wish you could be there too. 
This morning I sorted all my books and packed them. I must 
tell you I’m a dreadful hoarder, and I still had all my notes from 
school - essays, exercise books etc. but I’ve destroyed them all 
except for a couple of curiosities e.g. aesthetics, which I want 
to show you. I relived all my schooldays in those few hours — it 
was avery happy time. This morning I received a foot cushion 
from Wil, one she had made herself— people seem to be doing 
all they can to indulge us. Please come soon to see all these 
lovely things. Just one more Sunday without you and then 
never again. Night, my dearest husband — do let me know how 
youre doing in your old quarters. Are they awfully bare? Do 
go out. Have you called on Dries lately? 

Cor is not yet of age so he can’t act as a witness.’ Now I truly 
shall end off. An affectionate kiss from 


your Jo 
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77. Theo to Jo. Paris, Monday 25 March 1889 


1. The new maid was ‘Madame 
Joseph (she is referred to as 
‘Mm/J’ ina letter from Jo to 
Mien Bonger, 26 April 1889, 
inv. b 4285 V/1984, and as ‘Mad 
Joseph’ ina letter from Anna 
van Houten-van Gogh — see 
letter 83, note 5). 


2. mid-Lent. 
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Paris 25 March1889 


My dearest Jo, 

The tone of your last letter was so intimate that I enjoyed it 
twice as much. I was glad you agree that our happiness lies not 
in doing great deeds, but that we must simply try to please one 
another in everyday things. Sometimes I feel so close to you, 
but I’m unable to express my feelings as well as I should like. I 
hope this will be easier when we’re together and indeed I be- 
lieve it will, as letter-writing is not my forte. You write beauti- 
fully, just the way you talk. How kind everyone is to us; the tea 
table and teaspoons are lovely gifts. We’re going to be so spoilt 
that we'll have difficulty remembering we’re just ordinary 
people.— 

Would you believe we already have a new maid? On Satur- 
day evening she came to say that the people for whom she 
works & who were supposed to be going away are staying on, 
so she won’t be able to come. She brought someone else with 
her, who looks a bit over the hill, but evidently possesses every 
possible virtue.’ The first one went to the apartment today to 
clean everything. As for the competence of N° 2, you'll have to 
judge for yourself. Last night I called on Dries & Annie. I asked 
her to help me with the kitchen equipment some time. Next 
Thursday is micaréme’ here and the firm will be closed in the 
afternoon, so they’ll come to the apartment to see what is 
needed. If you have a chance, drop Annie a line before then 
and say something about it, because she seemed worried you 
might not like her interfering. At the moment they’ve decided 
not to come to Holland, but if we insisted they might still 
change their minds. It would be good if they were there too. It 
would be so nice if you were all au compléte. We used to have 
such festive gatherings at home too. That hasn’t happened for 
along time & I suppose it never will again. 

There’s better news from Arles. Signac sent me a letter say- 
ing he had been to see V'and found him very well. They had al- 
lowed him out that day and the two of them went to V® studio. 
He feels that, with proper care, he could make a complete re- 


3. Letter from Paul Signac to 
Theo, 24 March 1889 (inv. b 
640 V/1962). Signac ended as 
follows: ‘ll ne souhaite qu’une 
chose — pouvoir travailler tran- 
quillement. Faits donc en sorte 
de lui arranger ce bonheur. 
Combien cette vie lui doit étre 
triste!’ (There's only one thing 
he [Vincent] wants — to be able 
to work in peace. So do what- 
ever you can to afford him that 
pleasure. How sad this life 
must be for him!’). For the 
complete text, see The com- 
plete letters 581a; see also Dual 


biography, pp. 346-47. 


4. For Vincent’s letter, which 
was probably also written on 
Sunday 24 March 188g, see 
De brieven 756/581 and Dual 


biography, p. 347. 


5. Unknown. 


covery.’ Vincent himself wrote saying that he too had enjoyed 
Signac’s visit. He has come to the conclusion that Arles is 
where he most wants to be at the moment, in spite of all that 
happened there, so his coming here will not be an issue for the 
time. He’ll be less irritable now that the bitter cold is over, 
which was also the case in previous years, & this could hasten 
his recovery. At least he’s not as unhappy at the moment as he 
was a while ago.— 

[just have to tell you I have a beautiful pastel by Degas.° I do 
wish I could show it to you. It’s a dancer, a strange elongated 
figure with her arms above her head as if she were making ele- 
gant gestures of farewell to the audience. What makes it so 
special is the expression in the face & most of all, the colours. 
It is a contrast between superb finesse & the most solid harmo- 
ny. The costume e.g. is all glittery, while the setting is in som- 
bre, almost mournful tones. I can’t describe it, but it’s lovely. 
It’s wonderful that we'll be able to enjoy beautiful things to- 
gether when the occasion arises, if you enjoy art as muchas I, it 
will be a true meeting of minds.— 

What does your wedding gown look like? I can’t wait to see 
jt, but a hundred thousand times more she who is to wear it. 
An affectionate kiss from 


your Theo 
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78. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Tuesday 26 March 1889 


1. Cornelis Bonger (1844-1916, 
probably Jo's second cousin), 
and his wife Joanna Maria Dros 
lived in Leiden. 


2. so much the better. 


3. Jo was replying to letter 76; 
she had not yet received letter 
77. 
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Amsterdam 26 March’89 


My dearest Theo, 

I, too, am much to blame as regards my correspondence re- 
cently. I certainly wouldn’t have allowed a Sunday evening to 
go by without writing (because that’s my favourite time for it) 
had not Cor Bonger and his wife—you know, the relatives 
from Leiden'—come expressly to spend another day with me, 
so I couldn’t possibly closet myself away in the evening. I’m 
worried about your health and long to hear from you. I sup- 
pose there'll be a letter from Paris this afternoon. We can start 
counting them now —I think one reason we’re writing less is 
because we know we'll be together soon—I’m sure that’s also 
why our letters, mine at least, are far less earnest, indeed, or 
should I say positively frivolous, which they might otherwise 
not have been. But I kept thinking: that’s something we'll talk 
about later. However, I regret it now because there are masses 
of subjects one doesn’t normally discuss at length but which 
are suitable for thrashing out in letters. But as usual it’s too late 
for regrets — because, let’s see: yes, perhaps I shall write one 
more letter and then I shall no longer be able to. Tant mieux!’ 

I’m glad you got a letter from Vincent — even though it tran- 
spired that he was far from well yet. In any case, it’s a step for- 
ward and at least you have some idea of what’s going on inside 
him. Is he still in Arles?? Saturday’s his birthday, is it not? I 
should so much like to write to him — do you think I might? and 
what’s the address? 

Did I tell you Dries wrote to say he couldn’t come. He seems 
very concerned about money. Does he talk to you about it as 
well? To me he made much of the fact that everything is very 
expensive and that we should be aware of what we are letting 
ourselves in for. I feel so sorry for him. Yet there must be some 
mistake in his calculations, because one must surely get by, no 
matter how small one’s income — and I’m certain they do noth- 
ing extravagant. I wrote to him yesterday and to Annie as well, 
asking if she’d buy a couple of things for the kitchen — only the 
essentials. I shall get the rest myself in good time. You'll proba- 


4. domestic help. 


s. For the first few months of 
1888, Jo had been an English 
teacher at the state secundary 
school for girls in Utrecht. 


bly want to discuss it with her and arrange when it can be deliv- 
ered etc. And would you do me another big favour and buy a 
gas cooker like theirs? If I have that it will be far easier to do 
things myself and we'll not need to keep the femme de 
menage‘ on so long. But it’s also all right if you think it better to 
wait— perhaps you have an appliance just to boil water or 
something in the mornings. What a domestic letter this is once 
again! 

Last time you wrote you said you were sometimes ‘rude’, 
and I kept wondering whether you really mean it. could never 
imagine that — I had indeed suspected you might be curt and, if 
necessary, disagreeable (it can be such a relief to say some- 
thing disagreeable sometimes). I only hope that if you ever 
mean to be especially nice to me, you'll find a way to show it — 
for I shouldn’t like it if you were unkind instead. Should I be 
out of sorts, just put a book in front of me and the mood will 
pass by itself. I believe we’ve given each other fair warning 
now, haven’t we? 

This afternoon I’m going to call on Stricker and the Keizers- 
gracht and then dine with Mrs Sethe. Apart from that I’ve 
been at home a lot lately, hardly out at all—I preferred it that 
way. The papers for our wedding are in order — our banns have 
to be published in Utrecht as well,> would you believe —I’d for- 
gotten to have my name removed from the municipal register. 
Whata fuss! Goodbye, my love, I can almost say till Sunday 


your Jo 
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79. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Thursday 28 March 1889 


1. Theo was taking the night 
train to Amsterdam on Satur- 
day 30 March 1889. 


2. It is not known how long De 
Haan stayed; he was probably 
no longer living with Theo at 
this stage, as he wrote to him 
from 77 rue de Lafayette, Paris, 
on1 April 1889 (inv. b 1039 
V/1962). Nor is it known pre- 
cisely when Theo gave up the 
old apartment. 


3. Kee Vos-Stricker’s birthday 
was on 20 March. 
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Amsterdam 28 March 


My dearest Theo, 

Just a quick, last little letter now to wish you a pleasant jour- 
ney on Saturday'—there’s not much news but I feel like talking 
to you for a while. Dries and Annie must be with you at the 
moment —I like having some idea of what you are doing, but 
that’s so rare and then you disappear in the bustle of Paris. You 
know, I’m really very pleased that you picked out a quiet little 
spot for us to live —it’s far more home like! 

I’m more than doubly glad it’s nearly Sunday —in the first 
place, of course, because you'll soon be here, but it also means 
an end to all your drudging and slaving away at the apartment, 
and I keep wondering what it must be like at Rue Lepic? Not 
everything has gone, has it? Is it terribly miserable? Where is 
De Haan? Did he loyally keep you company right up to the 
end?’ 

My last letters to you were not half as banal as they ought to 
have been because I should have asked you all this before. I 
hope it won’t be too cold for you in the train on Saturday night. 
Do wrap up warmly in the travelling blanket, will you? Would 
you like them to join you on the train in Breda? Wil suggested 
that I go to Breda on Saturday and we could all travel back to- 
gether on Sunday —I think it might be wiser to wait at the sta- 
tion here and see who arrives on the Paris train. 

Yesterday afternoon I called on Mrs Stricker, which was 
just as pleasant as ever —beautiful flowers at the window and 
flowers on the table that Kee had received for her birthday (to 
my shame] didn’t know it was her birthday.) This afternoon I 
bumped into her in the street again and it was lovely walking a 
little way together. I can’t tell you how much I like her- Wil 
doesn’t feel the same—but we’ve never had a chance to talk 
about it and I simply can’t imagine what she has against her.— 
How very happy she was in the short time she was married — 
whenever she talks about it she still radiates joy through the 
sorrow of her loss. Yesterday she mentioned that 18 April 
was her wedding anniversary as well, so wouldn’t presume to 
ask her to spend that day with us! 


4. A wedding gown was being 
made as it was assumed that a 
church wedding was virtually 
unavoidable because of Theo’s 
mother. 


s. Jo and Theo had not seen 
one another since 13 January 
1889. 


Today I did some sewing on my wedding dress. I’ve gradual- 
ly become reconciled to the prospect of the church, what 
about your* The past few days have been really homely in an 
old-fashioned way. It was just me of course—I was suddenly 
aware of all I had neglected to do for them all, how indebted I 
was— so much affection I hadn’t returned, so many small kind- 
nesses I had failed to show, and I wanted to make up for it allin 
those few days—so the atmosphere left nothing to be desired. 
But now, my love, I’m longing for you to come—now that 
you've had some good news about Vincent I’m sure youre not 
so worried about him. 

Can you believe that these months have already passed —it 
seemed so long when you left — but it has indeed been long — 
not now, in retrospect, but it was at the time—now every- 
thing’s totally different.° 

I suppose I shall hear from you tomorrow and then you'll be 
here in person. — Night very dearest Theo, 


a kiss from your Jo 
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80. Theo to Jo. Paris, Friday 29 March 1889 


1. Inher letter to Theo of 26 
March 1889 (inv. b 2432 
V/1982), Theo's mother had 
said: ‘my thoughts on the 
blessing in church or at home 
after the civil ceremony have 
not changed, you understand. 
Of course | know your objec- 
tions are not ill-considered, 
but that the two of you, who 
submit to convention in other 
respects, won't allow others, 
those you love, to pray for 
God's blessing on the civil 
marriage makes it feel empty 
and incomplete. Of course we 
shall do so in our hearts, but | 
would have liked this opportu- 
nity. But now we need not dis- 
cuss it again, and | do not look 
down on anyone who holds 


different opinions.’ 


2. Presumably Chez Bataille 
(see letter 48). 
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Paris 29 March1889. 


My very dearest Jo, 

I believe this will be my last letter before seeing each other 
again. We’ve put pen to paper quite a lot over the past few 
months, and your letters have done me a great deal of good. I 
certainly know you better than I did before. Perhaps it’s true 
that we commit things to paper that we would not otherwise 
say. In any event, I’m pleased with our correspondence, but 
now that we’ll be together so soon, I would do anything to 
make the time pass even more quickly. In only three weeks or 
so you'll be my very own little wife and we shall face the world 
together. Many things will be different from what we antici- 
pate, but I hope we'll understand each other & then the world 
itself will look quite different. ’m sure my work will be dif- 
ferent too, with you taking an interest in it. To work well I actu- 
ally need constant encouragement and reminding that I’ve 
achieved nothing yet and there is still a lot to be done, and 
you ll bea great help to me. 

I was in the apartment with Dries & Annie yesterday from 2 
o’clock. The kitchen equipment is there and I had ordered the 
gas cooker before receiving your letter. There’s still a great 
deal to prepare before it’s all ready, and to be honest it’s not 
quite as cosy as I had wanted. I was hoping you'd be able to 
move in without further ado, but there’s still a lot left and it 


looks completely unlived-in. 


Now I have some important news for you. Mother accepts 
us not being married in church. It’s a big sacrifice for her but 
I’m very glad she’s come to terms with it; dear Mother!' I’m so 
sorry that Dries & Annie won’t be coming, but it does seem 
quite certain that they won't. I believe they have to live very 
frugally, just as we shall, but there’s no reason to be as gloomy 
about it as Dries tends to be. I don’t know precisely how things 
stand, but Annie assures me that they do manage on what they 
have and that they are spending less rather than more. Dries, 
incidentally, is down in the dumps and was very quiet yester- 
day. We went to my old restaurant for a meal in the evening,’ 


3. Nothing is known about this 
De Haan. 


4. Jo probably did not write to 
Vincent: Theo forgot to give 
her his address. In any event, 
Vincent does not refer to any 
such letter in his (surviving) 
letters to Theo. 


5. Theo apparently travelled 
with the Nederlandsche Rhijn- 
spoorweg Maatschappij (see 
J.H. Nieboer, Geschiedenis der 
Nederlandsche Spoorwegen 
(1832-1938), 1938’). Theo's 
mother had written about the 
last leg of the journey (see note 
1): ‘and now the train. The train 
via Utrecht, which we will join, 
takes you from Rozendaal to 
Breda, where you arrive at 9 
hours 10 and we embark a few 
minutes later. 11-37 in Amster- 
dam. Check this yourself. So 
we expect to see you in Breda 
and travel via Utrecht.’ 


De Haan & Isacson came too, and afterwards to the Boul‘, 
which was very lively because of mi-careme. It was a most 
pleasant evening, you would have enjoyed it. During the meal 
De Haan’s brother from Amsterdam came by quite by chance, 
and that, too, was nice. 

It’s very dear of you to think of writing to Vincent, he’ll cer- 
tainly appreciate it. Do send him your portrait as well.* I know 
he likes to see me happy, and your portrait, which always looks 
out at me with such warmth, will give him pleasure as well. I 
mean the small one. I do like it best, after all. I didn’t like it 
much when I was with you, but I’ve grown fond of it in the 
meantime. If our life together does make you happy, I shall 
consider myself very fortunate. It’s wonderful knowing I shall 
see you in just a few hours. Goodbye, my dearest love, I have to 
end off or this letter will never go. An affectionate kiss from 
your loving 


Theo 


We're arriving by Rijnspoor on Sunday. 
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81. Theo to Jo. Paris, spring/summer before mid-July 1890' 


1. This letter was written after 
the birth of the Van Gogh’s son 
Vincent Willem van Gogh (on 
31 January 1890), in a period 
when Jo and the child were 
apparently alone at home and 
both in good health. The family 
left for Leiden on 15 July (see 
the following letters and the 
Introduction). The envelope is 
addressed to ‘Madame Van 
Gogh / Cité Pigalle’; the writing 
paper bears the letterhead of 
Boussod, Valadon & C*. and 
the address of Theo’s branch at 
19 Boulevard Montmartre. 
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My dear little wife, 

I’m unable to come to lunch. One of the Americans asked 
me to meet him at one o’clock & at two the others Iam to go out 
with will arrive. I’d far rather come to see you, dearest, but if I 
do, there’ll be confusion. 

A thousand kisses for you and the boy. Goodbye, dearest, 

your 


Theo 


82. Theo to Jo. Brussels, Friday 18 July 1890 


1. On Tuesday 15 July 1890, 
Theo had taken Jo and little 
Vincent to stay with his mother 
and Wil in Leiden. He then left 
for The Hague (probably on 16 
July) to discuss a painting by 
Corot with the collector Hen- 
drik Willem Mesdag (1831- 
1915) (see De brieven 905/T 41 
and letter 88). He left The 
Hague on 17 July and travelled 
to Brussels via Antwerp. The 
letter was written on paper 
from the Grand Hotel Men- 
gelle in Brussels (inscribed with 
a printed letterhead to which 
Theo only had to add the date 
and month). 


2. Emile Clarembaux (1844- 
1910, Pabst, no. 46), an art deal- 


erin Brussels. 


3. A painting by Narcisse Vir- 
gile Diaz de la Pefia (1807/8- 
1876), landscape painter of the 
School of Barbizon. 


4. Not only could a letter post- 
ed in Brussels in the morning 
be expected to arrive in Leiden 
the same day, but it could 
apparently be forwarded to 
Amsterdam and still arrive the 
same day. 


5. The new ‘Kunstzaal’, the 
modern art department of the 
Leidse Stedelijk Museum, was 
opened in Leiden on 20 May 
1890. 


Bruxelles, le 18 July 1890' 


My very dearest little wife, 

How strange waking up this morning with no-one there to 
greet me with a sunny smile. I’m glad that you at least have 
those dear people around you, not to mention our little dar- 
ling. Take full advantage & enjoy the peace and quiet in Hol- 
land, which is so refreshing when you’ve had your fill of the 
bustle of Paris. Dearest, I promise to come back just as soon as 
I possibly can. I met Clarembaux’ in Antwerp yesterday, a few 
minutes after I arrived, as he came on the train from Brussels 
which got in a bit later than mine. We lugged the Diaz around 
all day, because the person it was meant for only returned 
home at 6 o’clock in the evening & in the meantime we showed 
it to a few other people. Someone made a bid, but quite unac- 
ceptable, so I’m afraid nothing will come of it. In the evening 
we took it to the admirer in question & the painting’s still 
there, because he wants to invite some friends over to see it at 
his place one evening. I allowed him to do so, who knows what 
it might achieve & now I’m here with Clarembaux who wants 
to show mea few things. 

I was too late to send my letter last night. We only got in at 
half past eleven & I was completely exhausted. I wish I could 
just peek in to see whether our little one is being good and 
whether his eyes are still wide open. What a treasure he is — 
just thinking of him makes me happy. I shall send this to Lei- 
den because it will probably get there before you leave; if not, 
they can forward it & you'll still receive it today.* ’m sure 
youre glad to bein Amsterdam. I’d love to be there with you to 
see Mother & Father & your sisters fight over him. It must be 
quite something to see. Have you had a chance to go to the ex- 
hibition at the Lakenhal?5 In Antwerp I saw M’ Cums’ collec- 
tion,’ which included some nice pieces, old & new, including 
two Millets. One was a woman with milk pails, beautiful.’ But! 
kept thinking of you all the time. I can’t get used to not seeing 
you. I shall be very pleased to receive your letters & promise to 
answer without fail, though I’m afraid there’ll not be much of 
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6. The Antwerp industrialist 
Edouard Pierre Rombaut Kums 
(1811-1891) was a keen art col- 
lector who owned numerous 
works by modern French and 
Belgian painters as well as 
Flemish and Dutch old mas- 
ters. The collection could be 
viewed in Kums’ home on the 


Paardenmarkt. 


7. Kums’ collection included 
Millet’s paintings of A flock of 
sheep leaving the pen and the 
Water carrier that Theo was 
referring to; see M.R. [Max 
Rooses], ‘Het Museum Kums’, 
De Viaamsche School, no. 17, 


1891, pp. 176, 178. 
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interest to you. Tell me all about the little one, what the jour- 
ney was like & whether he’s just as sweet in Amsterdam. Do 
you feel a bit stronger now that you’ve had a chance to relax? 

In my thoughts a thousand kisses to you and the little rascal. 
I expect to be here until Sunday, so if you want to write, send 
your letters here to the Hotel. Goodbye my love, I do hope 
you're happy. Goodbye 


from your Theo 


83. Theo to Jo. Paris, Saturday 19 July 1890 


1. Theo had only expected to 
return to Paris on 20 March 
(see letter 82). 


2. The French landscape 
painter Jean Baptiste Camille 
Corot (1796-1875). 


3. After their wedding Jo and 
Theo had spent a day in Brus- 
sels en route to Paris. 


4. Theo had written to Vincent 
at the end of May 1890 describ- 
ing how he and Jo, who had 
been in St Cloud, had been 
‘caught unawares by a cloud- 
burst, the likes of which | have 
never seen before. The café in 
which we took shelter was 
flooded; the water came right 
up to our ankles’ (De brieven 


880/135). 


5. Victorine, Madame Joseph's 
successor, was engaged asa 
cleaner and housekeeper in 
late May/early June 1890. Jo’s 
sister-in-law Annie wrote 
about her after her visit to Jo 
and Theo in Paris (from 23 May 
to 7 June 1890): ‘I just caught a 
quick glimpse of Victorine. She 
looks far younger than Mad 
Joseph, the genre Parisian 
femme de chambre [chamber- 
maid]. Theo sang her praises; 


Net [Jo] was satisfied as well. 


Paris 19 July 1890 


My dearest, precious little wife, 

I returned from Brussels late yesterday evening and spent 
the night at home again." It’s far more pleasant here than in 
those horrid hétel rooms, but there’s still something missing. 
It feels far more congenial when you're here, and nowit’s all so 
empty. When I got home I couldn’t resist taking a peep in the 
cradle, but I didn’t find what I was looking for there either. The 
weather in Brussels was foul & as I had left the Diaz in 
Antwerp there was nothing for me to do but go to see a couple 
collections with Clarembaux. However I didn’t accomplish 
anything & was bored stiff in Brussels, because Clarembaux, 
dear fellow, is at his best at a table in a good restaurant. But he 
does make a colossal effort to please me & this time too, on his 
recommendation, I saw some beautiful things though not for 
sale, incl. an adorable Corot.’ Brussels seemed like a different 
city from the one where we spent that lovely day, which I’m 
sure you haven't forgotten On Wednesday evening we had 
our first thunderstorm in Antwerp, the one in S' Cloud in 
miniature.* The following day it rained incessantly. Is it so un- 
stable in Holland as well? Because if it is, you'll not be able to 
go out much with the carriage. How was your homecoming? 
I’m longing for a letter from you. Clarembaux will send it on if 
it comes to Brussels. How is our little darling getting along? 
Does he allow let his aunts fuss over him? And is he quiet at 
night? How are you feeling? Are you regaining your strength? 
Try to avoid too much excitement with all these people around 
who are evidently so impressed by our little fellow. 

I should so like to give him a kiss & you, too, my dearest. I’m 
glad things are going well & that they’re all spoiling you, but I 
do miss you terribly & I shall come to be with you just as soon 
as I can. This morning I wrote to Victorine’ instructing her to 
come early tomorrow & to bring me some milk and an egg & to 
make up my bed today. The little garden downstairs is being ti- 
died up & they’re digging the ground. The pots are at the 
concierge for the time being, in the window and rather bedrag- 
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They say she’s very good with 
the child.’ Letter from Annie 
Bonger-van der Linden to Jo’s 


parents, dated 11 June 1890 (inv. 


b 1854 V/1870). 


6. Letter to Jo (undated, ca. 15 
July 1890, inv. b 2884 V/1982) 
from the sculptress Elisabeth 
Sara Clasina de Swart (1861- 
1951), who was living in Paris at 
the time. The postcard from 
Wim has been lost. 


7. The card from Wim proba- 
bly informed them that he had 
passed his year at school ; cf. 
letter from Jo’s mother to Jo 
and Theo, 28 June 1890 (inv. b 
2869 V/1982): ‘Wim receiveda 
good report, will write to you if 
he has passed’. 


8. Wim evidently collected 
postage stamps. 
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gled from the rain. On the way downstairs I found Wim’s post- 
card & a letter from Miss de Swart.° Bravo Wim! that’s splen- 
did.” Do you still have time for your postage stamps? Let me 
know if you do and I shall try to get some before I come, but ’m 
afraid they’re always much the same.—* 

Manzi® invited me to dejeuner today, and afterwards the 
two of us rode out to Rodin."® This evening I have to go out 
with Velten from S' Petersburg.” I believe he’s going to take me 
toatheatre. Dearest, it’s time for the post and I’m ending offin 
a rush. A hundred thousand kisses for the little one and for 
you. Have a wonderful time and don’t tire yourself too much. 
Regards to everyone. Goodbye my treasures 


your Theo 


g. Michel Manzi (1849-1915), engraver and art dealer in Paris (Pabst, no. 164). Manzi was 
the director of the printing works at Boussod, Valadon & C’. and an acquaintance of 
Theo (see Richard Thomson, ‘Theo van Gogh: an honest broker’, in exhib. cat. Theo van 
Gogh (1857-1891): Art dealer, collector and brother of Vincent, Amsterdam (Van Gogh 
Museum) & Paris (Musée d'Orsay) 1999-2000). 


10. The sculptor Auguste Rodin (see also letter 41). 


11. Alfonse Velten, architect, entered in Theo's address book as living in St Petersburg 
(Pabst, no. 28). 


84. Theo to Jo. Paris, Sunday 20 July 1890 


1. Lost. 


2. As can be seen further on in 
the letter, Theo had asked his 
employers for a salary increase 
(around 8 July, setting an ulti- 
matum of eight days for their 
answer, see De brieven 905/141; 
see also the Introduction). His 
threat to resign apparently met 
with indifference. 


3. Theo and Dries had again 
been planning to start their 
own business, but to Theo’s 
great disappointment Dries 
had backed out (cf. De brieven 


gos/T 41). 


4. The letter in question, which 
has since been lost, must have 
been written between 14 and 
20 July; it was forwarded to Jo 
and Theo in the Netherlands, 
but as Theo had left before it 
arrived, Jo sent it on to Paris 
(see De brieven 906/-). 


Paris 20 July 1890. 


My very dearest little wife, 

I received your lovely letter’ yesterday evening and see that 
the two of youare still getting on wellin Holland. Do you think 
it was only the storm that made our little one so restless, be- 
cause the weather was unsettled? Or did it look as if his stom- 
ach might be upset? I do hope not & [hope the weather settles 
before long. I’m sure you'll have a good day today, Father & 
Mother at home. Just don’t tire yourself out too much, my 
love. Mother says she hopes that people will love him as much 
when he grows up as they do now. I agree wholeheartedly. 

Dearest, I do hope this doesn’t bode ill, but my employers 
were extremely cool to me yesterday; it might have been dif- 
ferent if ’d done good business, but they are doing so well that 
they will demand more & more. I’m afraid to ask what they’ve 
decided as far as | am concerned for they may say: do as you 
please, we'll not stand in your way.’ And as they have the mon- 
ey and pull the strings, I’m afraid it could be hard to start up on 
my own. I was a bit too self-assured before my trip to Holland, 
but had Dries stood by me then, I’d have been more confident 
about embarking on something, and it would have been im- 
prudent of me to put my position at risk.5 Let us hope it will all 
come right, but I certainly can’t count on an increase. In spite 
of that, I’d prefer to stay with them for the time being, if they 
let me, until I get help from one source or another. I was a bit 
overtired before going to Holland & rather nervous as a result. 
It would have been better to say nothing & I just hope I’ve not 
gone and ruined everything. I had so much wanted to spare 
you the worry & had hoped they’d appreciate my working as 
hard as I could & realise I could do even better, if they had sim- 
ply helped me along. But what does it matter to them, em- 
ployés are two a penny & they’re not afraid of competition. | 
sincerely hope this cloud blows over, for things will certainly 
be hard for us otherwise & I'd suffer pangs of remorse if I were 
to burden you with cares. 

I understand from Vincent’s letter* that what he means by 
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5. See note 3 and the Introduc- 


tion. 


6. Theo's employers, Boussod 
and Valadon. 


7. Ina letter of 16 July 1890 (inv. 


b 2969 V/1982), Daniél Franken 
had invited Theo (with his wife 
and child) to Le Vésinet on 20 
July; they would go for a stroll 
and stay to dinner afterwards. 
Nothing is known about the 


‘old drawings’. 
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domestic quarrels are my attempts to achieve my own ends in 
the matters I discussed with Dries.° That’s the only explana- 
tion I can think of, it’s certainly not clear. As long as he’s not 
melancholic & heading for another crisis, it was all going so 
well. 

Things often come at the same time. I just hope we'll get 
some clarity, because this uncertainty weighs heavily upon 
me. 

Don’t worry about me, dearest little wife, & enjoy every 
minute of your holiday. I shall let you know what happens. 
Victorine came in this morning & has been busy in the bed- 
room for a good hour. Last time I wrote I forgot to enclose the 
letters from M”™ de Swart & Wim, so I shall send them this 
time. Tell Father I'll write to him soon, but I don’t want to do so 
until the matter concerning Messrs B & V° has been resolved. 
I’m going to Passy for a little while this afternoon & perhaps to 
Vesinet after all to have a word with Franken about those old 
drawings.’ 

Oh, my little treasure, I wish I could give you & the little fel- 
low a hug. A thousand kisses, my beloved little wife. Regards 
to everybody & akiss for the little one from your devoted 


Theo 


85. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Monday 21 July 1890 


1. Saskia Veth (1889-1969), the 
eldest daughter of Jan Veth and 
Anna Veth-Dirks. 


2. Probably the daughter of 


Sien Janse-Dirks. 


3. Aunt Wilhelmine Weiss- 
man-Stoerhaan. 


Amsterdam 21 July 


My very dearest love, 

Just a few words because we’re about to go to bed — the little 
one’s blissfully asleep —but I couldn’t go to sleep without say- 
ing goodnight to you, my love.—I was delighted with your let- 
ter this afternoon. What a faithful correspondent this husband 
of mine is! But you truly mustn’t worry or fret about the future 
~—I thought about it all once again today, but we are doing so 
well really that even if your position were to remain as it was, 
we'd have no reason at all to complain. I shall see to it that I 
learn all sorts of things here and do my best to be more provi- 
dent, because now, in a different environment, I realise just 
how well off I am with you and how you indulge me with so 
many little things I truly don’t need. We could manage with 
less —far less, in fact. So whatever happens, whether you stay 
at Boussod’s or start up for yourself, ’m not worried in the 
least, and I will do my utmost not to be a burden but to help you. 
When I’m just a tiny bit stronger you'll see that I’m not always 
so hard to please. Oh, I do wish I could stop you worrying. 
Please write and tell me everything— however down or de- 
spondent you might feel. If only I could be with you now —at 
least you’d have me to talk to in the evenings — and alittle smile 
from our boy would work wonders. The weather improved 
today and aunt Lien took him out in the carriage. A letter from 
Saskia Veth' arrived for him early this morning and Anna 
came with her this afternoon. I had just gone to lie down (I 
thought I’d stay in bed to be on the safe side, although the 
bleeding has all but stopped). Oh, you have no idea how gor- 
geous that child is—as big as a one-year-old and chubby and 
sturdy — far sturdier than little Lida’ — but she hasn’t such an in- 
telligent face as our little chap and coarse, fat little hands — but, 
oh, what a picture! Anna stayed to chat for a while but had to 
leave again fairly soon. Visitors came and went all day, but I 
only saw aunt Mien,’ who was extremely kind, and Mrs Sethe 
again. I received a lovely warm letter from Mother in Leiden. 
She sends you lots of love. 
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4. Jo may have been referring 
to Henri Marquis de 
Rochefort-Lucgay, a journalist 
and ‘homme politique Frangais’ 
who was living in London (see 
Pabst, no. 1999). Another aris- 
tocratic ‘connection’ of Theo's 
(though not a marquis) was 
Armand Comte Doria, an 
important client (see letter 82, 
note 1). 


s. This remark could refer to 
the sale of a painting (cf. Jo’s 
question about the marquis in 
letter 89). 
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I do hope you went to Vesinet. I’m sure it would have been 
nice—and how is the marquis?* Don’t be upset if nothing 
comes of it*—we can’t have the wind in our sails all the time! 
Dearest husband of mine, how pleased I shall be to see you 
again—are you coming soon? Never again will I leave you— 
never, ever again. 

Don’t laugh at me, but I’ve just come to realise how sacro- 
sanct and inviolable marriage is — how deeply attached one be- 
comes. Oh, how I miss you. When I compare myself to the girl 
of a year anda half ago, who lay in her little bed at night, here in 
this very room, I realise how much you have taught me in the 
time we’ve been together and how much better I understand 
you now —I’m afraid my letter is rather confused —just as long 
as I’ve made it clear that I shall always always be your devoted 


Jo 


86. Theo to Jo. Paris, Monday 21 July 1890 


1. ‘Messrs B’ were Theo’s 
employers, Léon Boussod and 
his son Etienne. 


2. but don’t worry, we shall 
see. 


3. It is not known whom Theo 
had asked for help. 


4. Adrien Louis Herman 
Obreen (1845-1915) was the 
Paris correspondent for the 
Dutch newspaper Nieuwe 
Rotterdamsche Courant (see 
Pabst, no. 174). Neither Mme 
Mouilleron nor Stan Voermans 


are known. 


21 July 1890 


Dear little wife of mine, 

A few words to let you know how things turned out with 
Messrs B. today.’ I went to rue Chaptal around 1/2 past eleven 
and found father and son B. busy looking at paintings. I went 
over to them and had a little chat about business. When nei- 
ther of them broached the subject, I told M" Etienne that he 
had given me time to reconsider & that I had changed my mind 
& if he couldn’t increase my remuneration I would see what 
economies I could make to get by, and that for my family’s sake 
I'd prefer not to venture anything for the time being, so [asked 
if I might keep my position. Etienne seemed pleased that I had 
presented him with such a resolute decision & said very warm- 
ly: oh, mais ne vous inquiétez pas, nous verrons.* At which 
point I excused myself. I got the impression that he hadn’t said 
a word about it to his father, because I think he asked what it 
was all about after I left. So we shall see what comes of it. But I 
was so fazed at the thought of having thrown away a position 
such as the one I have for something less secure, and muchas I 
would like to be independent, I shall refrain from pursuing this 
now. We'lljust have to wait for amore favourable opportunity 
to present itself, when I’m not entirely on my own but have 
found one friend or another who will lend me a hand. Those 
I’ve spoken to have been encouraging, but no-one has come up 
with a specific proposition.’ Yesterday I did what I wrote to 
you about, first went to Duval for dejeuner, then took the train 
to Passy, but it was early so first I went for a long walk in the 
woods & then spent an hour talking to them afterwards. Then 
back to town & to Vesinet. M™ Mouilleron [?] was there with 
another lady and two delightful children, M‘ Obreen, Stan 
Voermans.* So, quite acompany, you'd have thought, but they 
insisted I stay for dinner anway. It was a bit dull, though the 
time went by quite quickly. How are you, my love? I’m longing 
to hear from you. Do write when you have amoment. 

How is our little fellow? Give him a kiss for me. I shall end 
off now or my letter won’t go. I’m less worried than I was the 
last time I wrote. A hundred kisses to you & our little boy from 
your 


Theo 
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87. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Tuesday 22 July 1890 


1. The Weteringplantsoen, a 
small public garden near the 
Bonger’s home. 


2. Johan Abraham Gampert 
(1808-1901, see Pabst, no. 95). 


3. Beb was in Leiden, probably 
staying with her second cousin 
Cornelis Bonger (1844-1916, 
Pabst, no. 32). 


4. This is Jo’s second surviving 
letter since Theo’s departure 
from Leiden on 17 July 1890. As 
she says she wrote every day, 
several letters have been lost. 
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Amsterdam 22 July 


My dearest, 

I’m downstairs again and can write to you more comfort- 
ably. I’ve just received your letter and am glad you're feeling 
more relaxed. I do hope everything works out well, that you'll 
have fewer worries. I wager they'll give you more, and even if 
they don’t, we’re doing very well as things are — so please don’t 
fret. Come here soon and have a bit of a break —you’ve been 
working extremely hard lately and certainly deserve a holiday 
— good heavens, what an easy time people have here. But let me 
tell you quickly how the little one is coming along. He wakes 
up at his usual hour, at 5 o’clock every morning, then I give him 
the breast and he takes another little nap. Up to now I’ve been 
taking my breakfast upstairs, then I give him his bath and he 
goes back to sleep. The weather is better today, and Lien and 
Mien took him out to the public garden for a while,’ but they 
returned at half past three because he was crying. I shall be 
very glad when I can take him out myself again, he never cries 
in the street when I am with him. The girls have gone to visit 
Uncle Gampert, who is celebrating his birthday today.’ Beb is 
still in Leiden but will be coming home this week —I look for- 
ward to hearing her sing.’ Dearest, please tell me when you get 
my letters—I’m probably not posting them in time, because I 
write every day (and think of you every hour).* 

Do you still hear from Vincent? Tell him we will resolve our 
querelle domestique — because we still love one another, do we 
note 

There’s not much to report from here yet because this tire- 
some indisposition has kept me from doing anything except 
dressing and undressing the child—that’s something I cannot 
resist, much as Mother would like to help. Mien looks poorly, 
the others are fine. Mother was meaning to write to you but I 
don’t know whether she'll be done, and I don’t want my letter 
to wait—I so much want you to receive one every morning at 
breakfast. Is the house not dreadfully quiet? Is Victorine taking 
good care of you? Are you still wearing the watch and does it 


make you think of me? What did Mme Bataille say when you 
saw her again? Are you eating well there, and how do you 
spend your evenings? Have you been sleeping well? Do you go 
to bed early—oh, husband of mine, please write and tell me 
everything—though the occasional postcard would also be 
fine! 

I talk to the little one about his father all day long—come to 
us soon. Goodbye, my love — lots and lots of kisses from 


your wife 
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88. Theo to Jo. Paris, Tuesday 22 July 1890 


1. Theo had evidently written 
to his father-in-law — in letter 
84 he said he was intending to 
do so—about the talk with his 
employers (this letter has been 
lost). He enclosed this letter to 
Jo with it. 


2. The letter Theo received 
‘this morning’ cannot have 
been Jo’s letter of Monday 21 
July (letter 85); in any event, 
Theo discusses several matters 
that are not mentioned in let- 
ter 84. The letter from Jo that 
Theo refers to here and the 
one she sent to Brussels have 
been lost. 
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Paris 22 July 1890 


My very dearest, 

I’m enclosing a few words for you so that a letter doesn’t ar- 
rive from Paris with nothing for you inside & also because then 
I shall be in your thoughts.’ Dearest, I feel the same as you do 
and I think of you constantly. I received your letter this morn- 
ing; the one from Brussels hasn’t arrived yet, so I shall write to 
the hétel because they must have lost my address.’ I’m delight- 
ed that our little one tolerates that prepared milk, but if you see 
it’s not sufficient for him, don’t hesitate to give him extra. He’s 
completely well again & you'll know soon enough whether it’s 
suitable for him. I have nothing against rusk porridge, but if 
the cows’ milk in Holland is good, I should let him benefit from 
it. How unfortunate that the weather is so foul & that the two 
of you can’t be outdoors much, but do take him out in the fresh 
air when the weather permits. The cold won’t do him any 
harm; there are lots of children out in the street here, even in 
this weather. But, my love, take good care of yourself above all 
& if you haven’t recovered completely, spend a day in bed & 
don’t tire yourself out talking to everyone, you’re not accus- 
tomed to it any more. 

I’m glad you’ve not forgotten your own little home and that 
you still want to come back. I shall be over the moon having you 
here again so I can feel you lying beside me with your head on 
my shoulder. As it is, there’s something missing all the time 
and I know what it is, but I just remind myself that she’s busy 
getting healthy & strong. I haven’t indulged myself yet, my 
love, & Imiss your cooking terribly, though I’m not the epicure 
you believe me to be. I dined with Dries & Annie yesterday & 
expect I shall go again tomorrow. Today at Mme Bataille, who 
kept asking after you. And now I shall go to bed, it’s a quarter 
past ten. I do wish you were with me. Give our little one oh 
such a big kiss from me. I shall content myself looking at your 
portrait, but it’s not the same. A thousand kisses, dearest, & 
with that goodnatured little woman of mine in my thoughts, I 
look forward to being back here with you. Night kisses from 


your Theo 


Will the little one still remember me? I do hope so. 


89. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Wednesday 23 July 1890 


1. Jo had not yet received letter 
88 nor, probably, letter 86. 


2. Jo’s parents’ home on 
Weteringschans looked out on 
the nearby Rijksmuseum. 


3. On Corot’s painting, see let- 
ter 82, note 1. 


Amsterdam, 23 July’90 


Dearest husband of mine, 

Here] am to say good night again, although Wim is doing all 
he can to prevent me. He’s as high-spirited as he is big and calls 
little Vincent the eighth wonder of the world. Our little darling 
is gradually becoming his old self—this evening he went into 
his cradle wide awake and fell asleep without a peep. They say 
that I spoil him but, in fact, they all come running the very mo- 
ment he starts crying. Every night and morning I give him a 
couple of extra kisses from his father-whom we both miss 
very much. Is my faithful correspondent letting me down? I’ve 
heard nothing yet today —but that’s what comes of spoiling 
people, it makes them ungrateful.’ The weather is still unset- 
tled, but aunt Lien nevertheless took the little one out for a 
while when there was a fine spell. I’ve not been out yet as ’ma 
bit nervous of the stairs — though I’m as good as better —just a 
little tired still. I have no idea what I do all day—I don’t feel 
quite at home yet. The nice thing, you know, is not having to 
plan menus, but it’s strange sitting at table with so many peo- 
ple, and when the little one sits with Mother or Lien I some- 
times feel for a moment as if I’m back at home, just like in the 
old days— but then I remember I have my own lovely home in 
Paris with a naughty husband whom]! don’t love at all, but miss 
terribly all the same. We saw a mouse just a moment ago and 
everyone leapt on to their chair, but the panic has subsided and 
Ican get back to my letter. 

While I was undressing the boy this evening I happened to 
glance out the window and saw something beautiful. A tall 
church spire in the distance, rising up over the red rooftops, 
solemn and melancholy in the grey evening mist—there’s a 
lovely view of the museum as well,’ but the trees are nowhere 
near as nice as ours. I can’t wait to hear whether you'll have to 
bring the Corot to The Hague—have you asked the marquis 
yet? My dearest, I’m dreadfully sleepy — my usual complaint — 
but it’s so dreary going to bed alone. I shall be so glad when 
youre back with me— night my beloved — don’t forget 


your Jo 
lots of kisses from us both. 


25/7 


90. Theo to Jo. Paris, Thursday 24 July 1890 


1. Probably letter 87. 


2. Theo’s previous letter (88) 
was from 22 July. 


3. See letters 81 and 82. 


4. telegram 


5. unknown. 
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24 July 1890. 


Dearest little wife of mine, 

I’m writing a few words from work to say how delighted I 
was with the letter I received from you this morning.’ Yes, 
dearest, I miss you too, and I picture you and the little one be- 
fore me a hundred times a day. It’s true that you only appreci- 
ate one another fully when you’re separated & realise that love 
can be indestructible. My dearest, I’m sure it will do you good 
to spend some time at home & that it will enable you to recover 
your strength. Don’t exhaust yourself & don’t go to bed too 
late. ’'m so curious to know whether the little one will recog- 
nise me when I get back and kiss him, but one can expect any- 
thing of these little urchins & J shall be perfectly content if he 
makes friends with me again soon. Just as long as you recog- 
nise me & always feel the same about me. Oh my beloved, I 
want your life to be pleasant and full of things that make it in- 
teresting for you. That’s what I shall always strive for; I’m no 
great mind, as you know, but my heart is in it. Talking to you 
like this makes me feel as if we’re still engaged, when I'd far 
rather give you a good hug. Then I wouldn’t need to say this 
all & you’d understand even better. You'll probably feel I’ve 
kept you waiting a long time for a letter,’ but le bon Clarem- 
baux kept me on tenterhooks regarding the Diaz,’ or rather, it 
wasn’t his fault but the concierge Boul* Montmartre had for- 
gotten to give mea telegram, or rather, the name was wrong & 
he had told the man who delivered the telegraph to come back 
with the dépéche‘ which, of course, he did not do & reported it 
inconnu.° [ sent another telegraph but Clarembaux had al- 
ready left for Antwerp to pack the painting. A combination of 
unfortunate circumstances. Fearing that something had hap- 
pened to the painting, I took a return to Antwerp yesterday 
morning & sent a telegraph to Clarembaux asking him to meet 
me at Brussels station. He was there & the matter was more or 
less cleared up. I was able to leave again at 6.40 with my mind 
at ease, and without even having set foot in Antwerp. If you 
had been there, my love, who knows, I may have gone. Iam so 


6. L. Meganck, a friend of 
Theo’s, was employed at the 
Paris office of the insurance 
company Daverveldt & Co. 
The picture was of his son 
René, who was probably born 
in late 1889. See Pickvance, ‘A 
great artist is dead’, p. 136, and 
Pabst, no. 165. 


nervous and when I’m worried about something I’m easily 
thrown off balance, but I'd rather it were like this with every- 
thing all right than that what I imagined had actually hap- 
pened. Mad. Bataille was most cordial. I’m going to her for 
dinner this evening because I shall take this to the gare du 
Nord, otherwise you'll not hear from me for ages. I had the 
covers of the canape & the chairs removed, because they 
looked rather sinister and it’s not particularly cheerful any- 
way. Fouache is going on holiday tomorrow and if nothing 
prevents me you can count on my being there 2 weeks on Sun- 
day. What a long time! He asked for leave because his sister’s 
daughter was on holiday as well & Isold another small painting 
today & I would prefer to take leave when things are complete- 
ly quiet here. Dearest, don’t think I’m not missing you. How | 
wish I could hold our little darling in my arms & gaze into his 
lovely blue eyes, with you right there at my side! This morning 
Meegank came to show mea small portrait of his boy who, of 
all the children I know, looks most like ours, an angel of a 
child.° My letter is a hodgepodge but tomorrow you'll receive 
one I’ve spent more time on. A big kiss on your neck from your 
ever loving 


Theo 
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91. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Thursday 24 July 1890 


1. Letter 88. 


2. The wife of uncle Gampert, 
Louise Georgette Felicie Gam- 
pert-Lalance (1804-1900). 


3. ‘Mrv.d. Mey’ is unknown; he 
may have been Jo’s mother’s 
doctor. 


4. Beb was staying in Leiden 
for a while (see letter 87). 


Amsterdam 24 July 


Dear, dear husband, 

Thank you for the pleasant note you enclosed with your let- 
ter to Father and Mother.’ You know, I opened the letter with- 
out looking at the address. I could see from a mile away who it 
was from and fell upon it straight away. I took the little one out 
for the first time today — wonderful to take him myself again. It 
was a bit windy, but nevertheless pleasant, and we found a 
warm, sunny spot in Vondel Park. 

Mrs Sethe and her girls came as well; she comes every day 
and is most kind. On the way back we called on Gampert be- 
cause it was Uncle’s birthday recently and of course I hadn’t 
been there yet. They were delighted that I came and thought I 
looked very welland the little one very sweet. 

Aunt’ even took him on her lap and he smiled at her. Jo 
Weissman dined with us today and Jeanette Weissman came 
for coffee and Mr v.d. Mey’ had already called early this morn- 
ing. But he said to Mother, ‘my good woman, from what you 
told me I expected your daughter to look like a wraith, but 
she’s turned into a fine, strapping woman’. (Dearest, I’m re- 
peating literally what he said). 

I was glad, because here they keep nagging about me being 
frail. It’s unkind of me to say so, because they do all they can for 
me, but it is tiresome! Beb’s coming tomorrow, I’m looking 
forward to it— even though it will be very busy.‘ 

And when will you start making plans to come over? Do 
you realise it’s nearly the end of July? How do you spend your 
day? Have you seen many people? You'll have so much to tell 
me when you come, will you not? I never actually write any- 
thing sensible to you, because I always think—we’ll discuss 
that together some time — dearest, do you truly miss me a lit- 
tle? Do you not sometimes think—ah, wonderful to be free 
again? I imagine you might not tell me if you did, but I really 
would like to know. As soon as I’ve recovered my strength I 
shall honestly be less of a burden and more help to you, believe 
me, my love. Now I have to get back to bed again —I look for- 
ward to tomorrow’ letter. 

Night my beloved. I wish I were lying beside you and could 
give youanight kiss. A kiss from our little one and from 


your Jo 


92. Theo to Jo. Paris, Friday 25 July 1890 


1. Letter 89. 


2. Vincent's letter of 24 July 
18890 (De brieven 908/651). 


3. See the Introduction. 


4. Theo had in fact written this 
to Vincent on 14 July (see De 
brieven 905/141). 


5. The letter in question con- 
tains sketches after Daubigny’s 
garden (F777 JH2105), Wheat 
fields (F781 JH2102), Cottages 
with thatched roofs and figures 
(F780 JH2115), and Wheat fields 
(F782 JH2099). 


25 July 1890 


Dear, dear wife of mine, 

I finished yesterday’s letter in a rush & the ending seemed 
very cold! It feels as if I shan’t be seeing you for ages, and | al- 
most regret having given Fouache permission. If you feel it’s 
too long, I shall ask him to take his holiday in two halves. He’ll 
not mind, since he’s staying in Paris in any case, & then I shall 
come 8 days earlier. Your lovely letter arrived here early this 
morning,’ I’d love to see the little fellow now that he’s becom- 
ing his old self. Does he leave you time for yourself now & how 
often do you still give him the breast? Don’t tire yourself, my 
love, & do go out into the fresh air as soon as the weather per- 
mits. That’s why I don’t mind you staying in Amsterdam for a 
while, because you needn’t occupy yourself so much with the 
household & as soon as you're back here it will all start again. If 
you could arrange to go out with the boy every morning, then 
you could lie down for a while in the afternoons. But you'll 
probably say he’ll make sure he keeps your hands full. 

The laundress came this morning and promised to bring 
everything back on Saturday, a week tomorrow. I packed the 
clean linen into the cupboard as best I could, all sorted out. 
There was a letter from Vincent which again I find incompre- 
hensible.? We’ve not fallen out, either with him or with each 
other.> He wasn’t even aware that Dries had refused to enter 
into ajoint venture.‘ His letter included a couple of sketches of 
paintings he’s working on, which look very nice.’ If only he 
could find someone to buy a couple from him, but I’m afraid 
this could still take a very long time. But one cannot drop him 
when he’s working so hard & so well. When will a happy time 
come for him? He’s so thoroughly good & helped me so much 
to keep going. I also received a very warm letter from Mother 
this morning & a few words from Wil. Mother advises you to 
consult a Dutch doctor as well about your lack of energy. I ex- 
pect he would say fresh air & rest. Wasn’t it pleasant seeing 
Anna Dirks and her child? I should love to have seen the 4 of 
you together. Is she happy? 
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6. See letter 87. 


7. ‘Hirsch’ was a clothes shop in 
Leidseplein, Amsterdam. 
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Well, dearest, it’s time for the post again. Thank Mother for 
her note. Are they all being kind to you? Poor Mien, what a 
shame that she looks so bad.° My love, do you not need any 
money? Shall I send you some in case you see something you 
need at Hirsch’ or wherever? What do they think of your 
wardrobe? Goodbye, dearest, I miss you every day. A thou- 
sand kisses from your ever loving 


Theo 


I’m going to Dries for dinner this evening. Give everyone my 
regards. 


93. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Saturday 26 July 1890 


1. Aletter from Theo to Jo of 25 
July 1890 has been lost. 


2. The child’s bottle-feed con- 
sisting of ‘milk and barley 
water’ (see letter 95). 


Amsterdam 26 July’90 


My dearest, 

I do apologise for yesterday’s letter, what must you have 
thought!" I was tired and toothachey and ill-humoured, but to- 
day things look brighter and far more cheerful again. That’s 
the drawback of letter-writing—one day you’re out of sorts 
and write a letter in that mood and a couple of days later, when 
you've forgotten all about it, someone else reads it and, if that 
someone happens to be your husband, he might think it nasty 
or worry about it, when it’s really not worth it. Beb cheered me 
up completely — she stayed last night and, as if a spell had been 
cast, the little one woke up twice, but I thought it better not 
to breastfeed him because I had been quite upset. So she very 
kindly helped me warm up the bottle, though she was drop- 
ping from exhaustion, and then early this morning we took 
him to bed with us and he was just like a little cherub. At 8 
o’clock I gave him the breast again and he fell asleep in my 
arms; we slept on like that until half past nine when he woke up 
with a little smile on his face and in his eyes. I took him out 
again this morning and he always sleeps quite peacefully in his 
carriage. Now Mother and Mien have taken him to the Vondel 
Park and I’ll go to fetch them in a while. Oh, dearest, they’re all 
very kind to me. Lien and Mien always cook that stuff? (and it’s 
a lot of work) and do all they can— but whose fault is it that my 
husband indulges me so that no-one else can match up? 

Your lovely letter has just arrived, and when | read about 
your coming 8 days earlier my heart leapt with joy. Do whatey- 
er you can and whatever you think best —I shouldn’t want you 
to miss anything for my sake, but wouldn’t I be thrilled if you 
came! I keep reproaching myself for not telling you enough 
about our boy — but you have to see him. How can I describe his 
dear, contented little face—I believe he behaves better here — 
he loves distraction and company, and when people around 
him are talking he looks at each of us in turn, very politely; and 
frequent outings break the day up nicely for him. Dearest, I 
don’t need any money whatsoever — I’ve not spent a single sou 
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3. The paint merchant and art 
dealer Julien Tanguy (1825- 
1894) stored paintings by Vin- 
cent in the attic of his shop at 
14 rue Clauzel. Tanguy’s shop 
was a meeting place for mod- 
ern painters (and Theo), whose 
work — including Vincent's — 
was exhibited there (Pabst, 
no. 225; see Dual biography, 
pp. 238, 379, 416). Itis not 
known why Theo was going 
to Tanguy on this occasion. 


4. Jean-Louis Forain (1852- 


1931), French painter, designer, 
engraver and lithographer. 
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except ten cents to Wim for a glass of beer. Jeannette, the 
seamstress, came this morning and she'll repair all the bits and 
pieces for me—the red dress, the morning gown and, if you 
would bring it, the dyed dress as well. Everyone loves my hat, 
though I’ve not been out once yet in all my finery. It will be 
wonderful walking out arm-in-arm with you again. What 
might be the matter with Vincent? Did we go too far the day he 
came? My dearest, I have firmly resolved never to squabble 
with you again—and always to do what you wish. With that 
good resolution I shall end off for today. I wish I could be with 
you tomorrow — will you call on Tanguy in the morning?? and 
afterwards? Have lots of your socks got holes? I’ve 2 more 
pairs for you here when you come. Have you been in pain and 
how is the cough? Please tell me all about yourself.— 

There’s a piece on Forain in the Spectator.‘ I’ve not read 
anything else. Would you take the books back to the library if 
you have time? Is Victorine looking after you well? Have you 
got a little pot of honey for breakfast? I have to end off now. 
Goodbye my dearest, dearest love—in my thoughts I lay my 
head lightly on your shoulder — and feel at peace. Lots of kisses 
from little Vincent and from 


your Jo 


94. Theo to Jo. Paris, Saturday 26 July 1890 


1. administrator 


2. At the beginning of July, 
Theo had decided to rent the 
larger apartment on the first 
floor of 6 Cité Pigalle. He now 
had to sign the contract. 


3. grate. 


4. Alfred Chauchard (1821- 
1909) was one of the founders 
of the exclusive department 
store Grand Magasin du Lou- 
vre (1854). From 1885 on, he 
devoted himself to building up 
a collection of French Realists. 
He bequeathed his collection 
to the Musée du Louvre. 


s. The firm Boussod, Valadon 
& C'*. had three premises in 
Paris: the main office at 9 rue 
Chaptal, a branch at 2 Place 
de |'Opéra and another at 

19 Boulevard Montmartre. 


26 July 1890. 


Dear little wife of mine, 

I wish you were here to advise me & help me decide what is 
best. I so much wanted to plan our lives so that abject worries 
about money wouldn’t stand in the way of our happiness. This 
morning I went to the gérant' of the building to sign every- 
thing’ & something turned up that I hadn’t counted on. The 
last time he came to the apartment with me, remember, I told 
you he promised to put floorboards in the bedroom in front of 
the area where there used to be a cabinet & the same in the two 
cabinets as well. 

What does the rotter do? He has parquet laid in the bed- 
room only & denies having promised the rest. Moreover, 
when we were there I did not discuss the fireplace in the dining 
room, remember, there was only a bouche de chaleur.’ When I 
was in that room the concierge’s bed was in front of it & I failed 
to notice there wasn’t a flue. As soon as I returned from dé- 
jeuner I told the concierge’s wife to summon him and before 
we arrived at the apartment the matter was settled. Well, he’s 
prepared to do it but at our expense. He says each repair will 
cost around f* 50-—. Then it occurred to me, my love, should we 
really move elsewhere? Bearing in mind that Dries & Annie 


are looking all over for a cheaper place to live & our apartment 


wouldn’t be that bad after all, with a couple of sturdy shelves 
put up in the room. How do you feel about this? Moreover, in 
the new apartment we’d have to commit ourselves for three 
years, which would be a problem if we were to hit a difficult 
patch. They’ve done such good business at Rue Chaptal, main- 
ly with Chauchard,‘ that it seems to have gone to their heads. 
They’re talking about closing down the two retail branches 
and doing everything from rue Chaptal.° It’s enough to drive 
one out of one’s mind. But it’s important to be cautious, that’s 
certain, & if we move there'll not only be removal costs & the 
expense of putting up coat racks etc but, in addition to extra 
tax, another f* 130 a year in rent & I’m afraid it will be far more 
work to keep up the apartment & that you'll not be able to 
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manage. What do you think? I’ve not taken a decision, nor 
have I signed anything. He has given me until Thursday morn- 
ing to decide which of the two apartments we want. I said | 
would consult you. So tell me what we should do & discuss it at 
home again. The difference doesn’t seem big, if you like, but 
I'm thinking of Dries & Annie, who are obliged to make 
economies. Dearest, what a banal affair money is. I’m glad v.d. 
Meijj thinks you look like a healthy woman. Enjoy it yourself, 
too, your health. Yesterday I had dinner with Dries & Annie, it 
was quite lively. We arranged to meet at the passerelle® in 
Passy at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning, if it’s not raining, & go 
out of town to Meudon. Annie would bring déjeuner. But to- 
day the sky is grey & it remains to be seen whether we go ahead 
with the plan. I would rather go for a stroll with you, my love, & 
tell you how much I need you. You asked whether I was 
pleased to be free for a change. What do you take me for! Iam 
so flustered & don’t feel I belong anywhere, so I’m all too 
aware of your absence and would be, even without this power- 
ful feeling, which doesn’t deceive me. Oh my dearest, I shall be 
so happy when we’re back together in our own little home 
again, but I do think I need a break from work and a chance to 
catch my breath. When you’re with me I’m sometimes over- 
confident, but left to myself I keep brooding & fretting. But 
don’t concern yourself about me, dearest, just enjoy yourself 
as much as you can. Have you recovered completely? 

Tell me about all that’s been happening. How often do you 
still breastfeed the little one? Every day? And have you more 
milk than in Paris? If the prepared milk is all right for him, just 
let him get accustomed to it. Have you started with rusks? 
Now, my precious, a thousand kisses in my thoughts, give our 
little fellow a hug & think of me. Adieu, 


your ever devoted husband. 


Regards to everyone. 


1. branches. 


95. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Sunday 27 July 1890 


Amsterdam 27 July 
Sunday evening 


My very dearest love, 

I'm so glad I waited for your letter before writing this 
evening because now I can reply straight away. Oh, my love, 
I’m sorry you're brooding so over those tiresome money mat- 
ters and that you’re left worrying about it all on your own 
while I’m having such an easy time of it here— only one more 
week and you'll be sitting here with me and we shall think of 
nothing except how fine it is to be together again. And when 
you've had a good rest and feel more relaxed, you'll see every- 
thing in a different light and stop fretting. I think you’re ab- 
solutely right about moving -—our little apartment is far too 
pleasant and cosy for us to go rushing out of it, and it would 
certainly be wiser to keep our expenses as low as possible. I 
shall honestly do my best as well. But, dearest, there’s one 
thing I do object to— your comparing us to Dries & Annie. I re- 
alise that you’re seeing them quite often and, listening to all 
Dries’s sombre musings, you can’t help but be influenced by 
him —I remember the same thing happening once before — but 
you mustn’t allow it to. Dries always paints things blacker than 
they are—you’ve seen that yourself, and he’s like that in every- 
thing. Did he not tell me that Mother had to live more frugally 
than in the past and that Henri would help out when she could- 
n’t make ends meet? And nota word of it is true. I realise this is 
different, but I know how he makes things look gloomy, and 
he mustn't. I do wish I could give you some of my own peace of 
mind as far as that’s concerned. Truly, my dearest, there’s no 
point worrying — there'll be time enough when the problem’s 
on our doorstep. 

Do you really believe they’ll close the succursales?’ Don’t 
torment yourself before it actually happens —and even then? 
Who can predict how things will work out? Just promise you'll 
think of nothing this week except your trip to Holland—you 
need it so badly, my love, and if you weren’t coming on Sun- 
day, I wouldn’t manage without you any longer either. We're 
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2. Johannes Sebastiaan Brak 
(1820-?) and Marie Henriétte 
Brak-d’Ailly (1820-1892) were 
close acquaintances of the 
Bonger family (see Pabst, no. 
31). Brak was an insurance bro- 
ker anda partner in the insur- 
ance company Brak & Moes in 
Amsterdam, of which H.C. 
Bonger Sr. was to become 
director in 1896. 
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doing very well now — little Vincent and I—he grows sweeter 
by the day. This morning he fell asleep in bed with me with his 
hand on my face-—like a little cherub. I take him to the park 
every morning straight after breakfast and he sleeps all the 
way through. You asked about the milk—I have less than in 
Paris rather than more — in fact I only feel it coming twice a day 
and even then it’s scarcely enough for him. But fortunately 
that milk with barley water is working out well—his bowel 
movements are better than ever, which is a good sign, is it not? 
At night I always give him the breast as usual. We’ve not tried 
rusk porridge yet — it can still wait a while. 

Guess who was here today. Isaacson —he was friendly and 
very kind and thought the child was adorable. He thought 
you might be angry with him because you’d not replied, but I 
hadn’t much time to talk to him. Mr and Mrs Brak’ were here 
too and a few other people as well.— Around 4 o’clock I took 
the tram and popped round to aunt Mien, and promised to call 
on her for coffee on Thursday and take the child. This morning 
I received a letter from Mother from Leiden— whether I could 
say anything about our plans because aunt Mina and Kee Vos 
would be at their home on Tuesday a week. Well, that works 
out perfectly—you’re coming here a week today —then we'll 
spend a week in Amsterdam and go on to Leiden, won’t we? 
That’s what ’'ll write and tell her, shall I? [do hope you all hada 
pleasant day out in the country. The weather here is finer than 
it has been. Dear husband, isn’t this actually a quiet time at 
work or do you still have a lot to do? What time do you have 
dinner and how do you spend the evenings? Aunt Gampert 
told me you spent a night in Passy. Did you? I still have to write 
a few quick words to Mother, so I shall say good night. So 
that’s all arranged — we'll stay in our little nest and I shall do my 
best to be as thrifty as can be—but don’t worry too much, my 
love. Oh, if only I were with you. You don’t feel ill, do you? 
Write and tell me all about yourself -— you'll cheer up as soon as 
you take the little one on your lap again. A kiss on your lips, my 
very dearest husband, just keep thinking of 


your Jo 


96. Theo to Jo. Auvers-sur-Oise, Monday 28 July 1890 


1. The Dutch painter Anton 
Hirschig (1867-1931), who had 
been in Auvers since 16 June 
1890 (see De brieven 892/T37 
and 894/642). Gachet wrote a 
letter (27 July 1890, inv. b 3265 
V/1966) informing Theo that 
Vincent had wounded himself 
and advising him to go to 
Auvers. Gachet urged Theo to 
be tactful when breaking the 
news to Jo, as she was still 


breastfeeding. 


2. Theo was referring to Jo's 
(lost) letter of 25 July, in which 
she evidently complained 
about the overbearing atten- 
tions of her mother and sisters 
(see letter 93). 


3. Jo’s ‘second letter’, letter 93, 
expresses her regret at having 
written the previous (lost) let- 
ter. Jo's mother had been in 
Paris during and after the birth 
of little Vincent. 


Auvers 28 July 1890 


Dearest, dearest little wife, 

These are trying times for us, dearest, one thing after anoth- 
er that we hadn’t anticipated. This morning a Dutch painter 
who is also in Auvers brought a letter from D* Gachet convey- 
ing bad news about Vincent and asking me to go there.’ I 
dropped everything and went immediately and found him bet- 
ter than I had expected, although he is indeed very ill. I shan’t 
go into detail, it’s all too distressing, but I should warn you, 
dearest, that his life could be in danger. 

What should we think and what should we hope for him? 
He was pleased I had come and we’re together almost con- 
stantly. If he’s better tonight, I'll go back to Paris early tomor- 
row morning, but if not, I shall stay on here. Poor fellow, he 
wasn’t granted a lavish share of happiness and he no longer 
harbours any illusions. He was lonely, and sometimes it was 
more than he could bear. Don’t be too sad, my love, you know I 
tend to paint things blacker than they are. Perhaps he'll recov- 
er yet and see better times. 

I was just writing to you this morning when I was interrupt- 
ed by Tanguy. I was telling you how I enjoyed going to the 
woods of Meudon with Dries and Annie yesterday. Oh my 
beloved, I kept thinking of you & was worried about the things 
you had written about your family.’ I discussed it with Dries, 
who said, oh well, she must have written it on the spur of the 
moment. I had a mind to chide Mother when I came to Ams- 
terdam, but after reading your second letter I realised what 
was happening. It must be much like the winter when the little 
one was born, when Mother nearly killed me with kindness.’ 
Dearest, ifanything should happen to Vincent it would be bet- 
ter for you to be in Holland & I shall be strong. Is it not strange 
that I was so nervous & uneasy all of last week, as if I had a pre- 
monition that something would happen. 

He talks to me so pleasantly & kept asking after you and the 
little one & said you had no inkling of all life’s sadness. If only 
we could give him more faith in life. Once again, don’t let this 
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4. Theo was referring to the 
doctors in Arles (Félix Rey) and 
Saint-Rémy (Théophile Peyron, 
1827-1895). 
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upset you too much because it might not be good for you. Rest 
assured that I will manage, no matter what may happen, after 
all, I have you to live for; Pll not be alone as long as I have my 
wife & my little boy. We might be sad, but we won’t give up 
hope. Now my dearest, I have to attend to the patient and I 
want this to get to you, so adieu, my love. In my thoughts I hold 
you close to my heart, my one and only comfort. Don’t worry 
too much, it was just as desperate before, and the physicians 
were surprised by his strong constitution.* Adieu dearest, kiss 
my little boy & a thousand & thousand embraces from your 
ever & always devoted 


Theo 


97. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Monday 28 July 1890 


1. Wim played the violin. 


2. Andries and Annie had spent 
two weeks with the Bonger 
family in Amsterdam at the 
end of June (see Dries’s letter 
to his parents, 8 June 1890; inv. 
b 1853 V/1970). 


Amsterdam 28 July. 


My dearest, 

Here I am again to assure you that we’re getting on very 
well. The little one was in the park by 9 o’clock this morning, I 
had taken a book and sat reading until 12 o’clock, then after 
coffee Lien took him to the Vondel Park — where Sethe’s girls 
always reserve a bench for us and then faithfully escort the car- 
riage. Lize Schogt called and the two of us went to fetch Lien 
from the park —so there you have it, an account of our day. The 
weather seems to be clearing up. Today was warm, but now 
we’re plagued by mosquitoes. They’ve had a nasty go at little 
Vincent — three bites on his cheek and a whole lot on his fore- 
head — Mien says it suits him, but I cannot stand it and went on 
a furious hunt this evening. Everyone says I’m looking so 
much better—far better than before our wedding. And how 
did you spend your Sunday? I look forward to hearing about it. 
It was wonderful yesterday to be able to say ‘Theo will be here 
in eight days’ time’ — only then will I truly be on holiday. Even 
so, I’m far more at ease than I was those first few days — good- 
ness, it was wretched at times — but now everything’s pleasant 
and back to normal. 

Beb sang yesterday evening — she sings far more calmly and 
naturally than she used to, though it’s not very different. 
Wim’s playing quite nicely now,’ but he’s scarcely home- 
they’re all mad about walking, there are always a couple out 
walking until 10 in the evening — I think it’s odd. Beb is sitting 
beside me and keeps teasing me and laughing. She says, ‘that’s 
going to be a very coherent letter’ and I’m afraid she’s right. 
Dear husband, it’s good to be ina different environment again 
—it’s refreshing — you'll see when you’re here. Mother asks if 
you'd get the house key from Dries, the one he took with him 
from Amsterdam — I’m just mentioning this while I think of it.’ 
Shall I bring the little one to meet you at the station? I’m long- 
ing to know whether you'll find him grown? He’s become far, 
far cleverer, he clutches everything and knows exactly how to 
show us what he wants—and he talks so sweetly — chatting 
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away while he’s being undressed at night. I do wish tomorrow 
were here and that the letter from Paris had come. Night my 
dearest one, lots and lots of kisses— please come soon—are 
you also looking forward to it? 

your loving 


Wife 
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98. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Wednesday 30 July 1890 


1. Theo’s letter of Monday 28 
July (letter 96) had not yet 
reached Jo—however, see the 
postscript to this letter. 


2. Philippine Henriétte ten 
Sijthoff-Westernenk (1830-?). 


3. Willem Christiaan Haberling 
(1861-1912) was an acquain- 
tance of the Bonger family. 

He had lived at 143 Wetering- 
schans until 1886 and then 
moved to Paris to 35 rue 
Delambre (Pabst, no. 118). 


Amsterdam 30 July ’90 


My dearest husband, 

Last night I was too sleepy to write, but now, after coffee, 
my first job is to sit down and ask how you are. Monday no let- 
ter. Tuesday no letter. There’s nothing the matter, is there? 
But no, there’ll soon be something from you in the post.—' Our 
little fellow’s coming along very well—he’s growing as fat and 
round as a barrel and cleverer by the day; he’s stopped throw- 
ing tantrums and is as gentle and sweet as a lamb. But then he’s 
also kept busy all day—at the moment he’s out with Mother 
and Beb. Have I told you the story about the carriage? Imagine, 
they weren’t able to borrow or hire one, and now Father has 
just bought a cheap carriage (though it did cost 9 guilders) just 
like the one Mother has in Leiden —then they’ll sell it again lat- 
er. Yesterday we received a couple of tiresome visits, then 
Mother and I called on Mrs Sijthoff,* but she wasn’t in. In the 
evening Willem Haberling.’ An elderly lady whom you don’t 
know is coming to dine with us today, so there’s one thing or 
another every day—but it’s not really too busy and far, far 
more pleasant now than it was the first few days. Even so, it’s 
not home as it used to be— Beb is the hub at the centre of every- 
thing and everything’s fine when she’s there infecting us all 
with her madcap cheerfulness and gaiety — but no Beb and it’s 
dull—the house has a different feel to it. Father has aged and 
doesn’t assert himself any more, none of the others are inter- 
ested in anything —-there’s an emptiness. But I wish you could 
see how sweet Father is with his grandson. He takes him on his 
lap gently and carefully so as not to break him, and he comes to 
see him early every morning and smiles and romps with him. 

Oh, my dear husband, how wonderful it will be when you're 
here again in the morning when he wakes up—it feels as if 
we've been separated for so, so long. Did Fouache agree to 
take his leave in 2 halves? I can’t wait to hear whether you're re- 
ally coming on Sunday. I shall leave my letter open until three 
o’clock—unless the post comes in the meantime. Goodbye, 
my dearest, do you think of me often? I think of you—some- 
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4. Letter 96. 


5. See De brieven 908/651 
(see also letter 91). 
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times, just for fun, I pretend we’re still engaged — but I’m glad 
it’s not true. Lots of kisses from your son and 


your very loving wife 


p.s. Your letter has just arrived with the sad news about Vin- 
cent.‘ J also had a premonition — his last letter really was rather 
extraordinary.’ Poor Vincent and poor, dear husband —in- 
stead of a rest you’ve got troubles and worries again. But for 
heaven’s sake, don’t think the worst and don’t worry too 
much. It’s awful being so far from you now—Id give anything 
to be with you~after all, we belong together—why did I go 
away. 

And now I’m totally in the dark—I don’t know whether 
you're in Auvers or back in Paris. Did the same thing happen 
to him as last time? Is he in bed? Is Dr Gachet good to him? Do 
you have any idea how it happened? And there was | thinking 
he was cured once and for all— thank God you’re no longer so 
far away from him —at least that’s a comforting thought. My 
heart is with you, my beloved, if only I could do something for 
you or comfort you. Don’t fret too much, dearest, and do take 
care of yourself. Say hello to the poor patient for me and wish 
him a speedy recovery. Do let me know what’s happening, I’m 
thinking of you both constantly, goodbye, goodbye — 


your Jo 


99. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Thursday 31 July 1890 


1. The main reason for Theo's 
silence on the subject of Vin- 
cent’s self-inflicted wound and 
his death on Tuesday 29 July 
(according to Pickvance, ‘A 
great artist is dead’, pp. 25, 39, 
note 1) was Dr Gachet’s letter 
urging him to be careful about 
breaking the news to Jo (see 
also letter 96, note 1). 


2. Jan Veth was president of 
the Dutch Etching Club, which 
organised the Blanc et Noir 
exhibiton at Arti et Amicitiae in 


Amsterdam in August 1890. 


Amsterdam 31 July ’90 


My beloved, 

I’m anxious about the two of you, as I’ve heard nothing from 
you today, but on the other hand, I know all too well that hun- 
dreds of things can crop up and keep you from writing.’ I think 
of you both all day long—are you still in Auvers or back in 
Paris? I am going to address my letters to our apartment be- 
cause I don’t know Vincent’s exact address. Uncle Gampert re- 
ceived a letter from Annie also saying that Vincent was ill- 
from this I gather that you are back in Paris, or how else would 
she know? What a worrying, sad time for you again— when 
will you ever get any rest? As if clutching at a straw, I keep hop- 
ing you'll come on Sunday — oh, my love, I do miss you so—I 
haven’t seen you for such a long time, after all. But I under- 
stand perfectly well that you can’t go far if Vincent is seriously 
ill. If had only stayed with you! I cannot tell you how much I 
regret it Our little one’s birthday today, or at least, he’s six 
months old—he looks gorgeous and he’s adorable. I expect it 
won't be long before he says Mama, because the sounds he 
makes are becoming increasingly distinct and it already 
sounds very much like ‘Mam’. I took him with me to aunt Mien 
for coffee today — they were all extremely kind both to me and 
to him. Aunt Mien herself is so at ease and comfortable and 
dear with a small child—he loved being with her! But I shan’t 
g0 to visit anyone else with him, because it’s not really good for 
him and it upsets him. And, do you know, Anna Dirks turned 
up at 11 o’clock this morning. I had written to say I was intend- 
ing to call on her next week and at the same time I asked her for 
a certain type of child’s garment—and she came to deliver it 
herself. It was unfortunate, because I had to take the child out 
at 12 o’clock. She is still unhappy. The Blanc et noir exhibition 
opens here on Sunday — Jan is president.* Hen, Mien and Beb 
have gone to the Concertgebouw—I don’t know why, but I 
can’t get along with them as I used to do. This nagging about 
the child’s feeding is wretched. Lien e:g: says she can see that I 
never have enough milk for the child, that I’m empty etc etc. 
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3. Vincent had visited Jo and 
Theo in Paris on 6 July. 
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Why are they so annoyed about it? When you come, you can 
tell them — they act as if the child arrived here starved and is on- 
ly starting to perk up now because of them and their bottles. 
And to think how well he looked in Paris before he took ill! Oh 
well, it’s too childish to talk about and I’m doing my best not to 
get cross. My love, you shall think Jo’s letters a waste of time, 
but there’s nothing I can say except that I love you very dearly 
and miss you dreadfully. Do you know what Anna said this 
morning? ‘Oh, yes, you’re looking forward to Theo coming, I 
feel the same when Jan’s away, but it’s never as nice as you 
imagine’.—I don’t believe her—I always loved it when you 
came home in the afternoon, and now that I’ve not seen you in 
all this time —how happy I shall be when you take me in your 
arms again. I’m far stronger now and well again. When we’re 
back in our own dear home I shall be able to do things again to 
make it more pleasant for you and not always complain so. 

What a wonderful thought, being together again in our own 
little nest, rested and well— Vincent better! Oh I do hope Vin- 
cent is better — had I only been a bit kinder to him when he was 
with us!3 Night my dearest beloved, lots and lots of kisses from 
us both. Hurry back to your very loving 


Jo 


Don’t tell Dries too much about what I say in my letters, for it 
might be passed on again. 


100. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Friday 1 August 1890 


1. Jo had heard that (and how) 
Vincent had died on 29 July 
1890. 


Amsterdam 1 August 


My beloved— my poor dear Theo’ 

words fail me. I am so sad, so profoundly sad, and I can’t 
even put my arms around you and share in your grief. If only I 
had stayed there so I could at least be with you in these sad 
hours of your life. 

And I knew nothing about it! I received that first letter from 
Auvers and was so sad to hear that Vincent was ill. I didn’t re- 
alise it was so bad, you said, ‘we'll talk about it’, and I felt reas- 
sured. I did worry when no news came after that, but I kept 
telling myself ‘I would hear about it if it were very bad’. And 
now I have just received a letter from Mother in Leiden and 
poor Wil, who is also grief-stricken—and they have told me 
the truth.” 

Has he finally found peace after all his struggling and worry- 
ing and suffering — but he was still so young and what might he 
not have done in his life—all his marvellous gifts, his great 
mind, his wonderful talent — is that all gone, buried for ever? I 
have always thought death was the worst thing that could hap- 
pen to us. Oh my love, how we shall miss him. I still cannot 
grasp that it’s true and that we shall never again receive those 
dear letters from him-—never hear about his work any more. 
Oh, how I should have liked to see him again and say how sorry 
I was for having been impatient with him the last time. I wish I 
could fly to you, my dearest. There’s nothing at all that I can do 
or say to comfort you—I would do anything, if I only could, to 
make up for his loss—love you far, far more even, if that were 
possible. 

Just think of our darling, of our little Vincent, the treasure 
you still have. If we can only spare him the sorrow poor Vin- 
cent suffered. I cannot write any more because the post is 
about to go—I long to hear from you-will you come here or 
shall I come to you? All I want is to be with you now, to put my 
arms around you and show you how much share in your grief 
and how dearly I love you. Goodbye, my dearest love, my 
thoughts are always with you-— 


your Jo. 


Our darling is fine 
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2. Letter to Jo from Vincent’s mother and sister Wil, 31 July 1890 (inv. b 1003 V/1962): 
‘Dear Jo, Just a few words, as | can’t really write. You can imagine how sad we are. | was 
expecting to hear from you, but I shall make a start now, perhaps tomorrow morning. 
Jo van Houten called last night, he’d had a letter from Theo. He was to break the news 
to us gently and said that all was not well with Vincent again. The next morning we 
would hear more. He wanted to wait the night — and when Wil came into my room 
weeping this morning, | said straight away Oh is Jo there, Is Vincent dead, alas, it was 
SO.— 


Oh, dearest Jo, we are heartbroken, but what a blessing that his dear brother, our dear- 
est Theo, was with him and at his side to the end. Theo wrote to tell us all about it, how 
peacefully he passed on, and now heis at rest after all his tireless fighting and suffering. 
You know, he wrote saying he had found a peace he had never known, and that the 
thought of being closer had put his mind at rest. Oh, dear Jo, it’s so nice that you've 
called your dear little child Vincent Willem, and that he was able to see it. How sad 
Theo must be, how we miss him. Do you think he'll still come on Sunday? Do write to 
us know if you hear anything. We're so anxious to hear the details. What a blessing that 
Theo was in Paris. The good Lord, who was ever at his side, has taken him. Who would 
deny him that peace, but oh, how it hurts! How kind of your Father to send me sucha 
warm letter. And now, dear Jo, | can’t continue, but miss you very much. I’m so grateful 
to Theo, who was always so very good to him. Your child will be blessed for it, | hope 
and pray. Wil is devastated. You know how much she loved him. It will come as a shock 
for Cor and Lies and Anna. Give Theo our warmest regards. We wrote to him straight 
away. How kind the doctor was! And now, good night, regards to your family and a kiss 
for you and little Vincent from 


your sorrowful Mother 


Dear Jo, How you must long to be with Theo in his grief. But what a blessing that he was 
in Paris and could be with Vincent. Will Theo still come on Sunday? I’ve written so 
much that | actually can’t write any more. A kiss from 


your Wil.’ 


The only relative Theo told about Vincent’s death on 29 July (earlier that day, at 01.30 
hours) was his brother-in-law Joan van Houten (the letter has been lost). Theo asked 
him to convey the news to his mother and sister Wil who, like Van Houten, lived in Lei- 
den. This letter, which Jo received from Leiden, shows how solicitously Van Houten 
carried out his mission (See Pickvance, ‘A great artist is dead’, pp. 52-53). 


101. Theo to Jo. Paris, Friday 1 August 1890 


1. Joseph Mazery (1859-1920). 
See Dual biography, p. 445. 


2. Pickvance (see ‘A great artist 
is dead’, p. 39, note 4) has iden- 
tified seven of the eight friends 
referred to here: Emile 
Bernard, Charles Laval (1862- 
1894), Auguste M. Lauzet 
(1863-1898), Julien Tanguy, 
Lucien Pissarro, Anton Hirschig 
and Dr Gachet. 


3. Letter to Theo from his 
mother and sister Wil, 31 July 
1890 (inv. b 1009 V/1962). See 
Pickvance (note 2), pp. 48-51; 
see also letter 100, note 2. 


Paris 1 Aug 1890 


Dearest wife of mine, 

I am sure you will have realised from my silence that I’ve 
been very busy & oh, my love, it was so terribly hard. Fortu- 
nately, he was still alive when I reached Auvers & I didn’t leave 
his side until it was all over. I can’t write about it all, but I shall 
be with you soon and [ll tell you everything. One of his last 
words was: this is how I wanted to go & it took a few moments 
& then it was over & he found the peace he hadn’t been able to 
find on earth. The two doctors were marvellous. D™ Gachet 
had summoned the village doctor’ because he didn’t trust him- 
self, but nevertheless it was he who did everything. After- 
wards, he scarcely left me alone for amoment & was extremely 
kind. Everyone was splendid. The following morning 8 
friends arrived from Paris & elsewhere, and in the room where 
the coffin had been placed they hung his paintings, which 
looked so very beautiful.’ There were masses of bouquets and 
wreaths. D' Gachet arrived first with a magnificent bunch of 
sunflowers because he loved them so much. There are lots of 
artists living in Auvers and many of them came. Dries came, 
too. There was much to be done to have the funeral take place 
on time, but it was all arranged, & waiting the last hour was 
hard. He is buried in a sunny spot among the wheatfields, & the 
churchyard hasn’t the unpleasantness of Parisian church- 
yards. D’ Gachet spoke beautifully; I said a few words of 
thanks & then it was over. I managed to leave in the evening, 
but oh, how empty it is everywhere. I miss him so; everything 
seems to remind me of him. I don’t like being at home, so I ac- 
cepted Annie’s invitation to stay with them. 

My plan is still to leave on Sunday morning and, if you 
agree, as much as I long to come to you in Amsterdam, I feel I 
ought to go to Leiden first to tell Mother all about it. She al- 
ready knows & wrote straight away, she’s devastated.’ If you 
can, come to Leiden as soon as you can (Sunday if possible) 
and we'll go back to Amsterdam afterwards. Oh, how happy I 
shall be to be close, very close, to you again. Splendid that the 
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4. Letter from Theo to his 
mother, 1 August 1890 (inv. b 
934 V/1962). See Pickvance 


(note 2), pp. 56-59. 


5. Itis not known whether Jo 
did send ‘a few words’. 


6. Jo’s father had probably 
written to Theo on 31 July after 
hearing the bad news about 
Vincent; the letter has been 
lost. See also Pickvance (note 
2), p. 40, note 12. 
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little one is growing so nicely and that you're starting to feel 
better. Goodbye, my beloved, kiss little Vincent for me & a 
warm embrace from your ever loving husband 


Theo 


I asked Mother whether we might come on Sunday,’ but send 
her a few words as well.5 Give my regards to everyone at home 
& thank Father for his letter.° 


NOTE TO THE READER 


This publication deals with the correspondence between Theo van Gogh 
(1857-1891) and Johanna Bonger (1862-1925). A total of 101 letters and post- 
cards have been handed down: 55 from Theo to Johanna and 46 from Jo- 
hanna to Theo. From the letters that have been preserved one can deduce 
that a small number of letters have gone astray. It is exceptional to find that 
the accompanying envelope has been saved. The correspondence covers 
the period July 1887 — August 1890; all the letters have been written by the 
signatory, in ink. 

The documents published here are all to be found in the Van Gogh Muse- 
um collection in Amsterdam on permanent loan from the Vincent van 
Gogh Foundation. A survey of all the letters and their inventory numbers 
can be found on pp. 285-87. 


Textual presentation 

In this edition no alterations or corrections, which occur in the letters, 
have been given, in that they are not changes which would help the reader to 
understand the text better. Furthermore, the correspondents wrote their 
letters quite neatly. It is for this reason that, in principle, the original texts of 
the letters could be left unaltered. 

What had an influence on Theo van Gogh’s language usage and spelling 
was the fact that he lived in Paris for quite a long time and while living there 
spoke and wrote almost everything in French. In the English translation, 
however, most of these idiosyncrasies are bound to be lost. Some small im- 
provements to language or punctuation have been made tacitly only where 
they were considered to be useful i.e. where they made the text more legible 
or more accessible. Generally speaking interventions have been kept to a 
minimum. 

The form of the letters has been standardized; no attempts have been 
made to imitate the style of handwriting in any way. Any dates and places, 
as well as the opening words have been placed top left. The signature has 
been placed bottom left. White lines in the letters have been left as they 
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were; new paragraphs have been indented. The underlining which appears 
in the letters is shown in italics. In a few cases Theo van Gogh wrote his let- 
ters on notepaper with a pre-printed letter heading from the firm of art 
dealer’s for which he worked: Goupil & C*, Boussod/ Valadon & C*. Letter 
headings like this have not been included in the printed texts of the letters; 
they are mentioned in the annotations and in the survey of the letters in- 
cluded on pp. 285-87. 


Numbering and dating 

The letters in this edition are ordered chronologically and numbered 
consecutively. The number and the complete date of the letter are printed 
in the running title at the start of each letter. A great number of letters have 
been given a complete date by the writers, otherwise only the day and 
month has been mentioned. It has only been necessary to reconstruct the 
date in a few cases, whilst in a number of letters the date written was 
demonstrably incorrect or incomplete. In cases like this the discrepancy is 
explained in an annotation. 


Annotations 

In the annotations explanations are to be found about people, business- 
es, works of art and titles of publications which are not considered to be 
widely known. The explanations have been given in a concise form. Fur- 
ther, necessary background information has been given to clarify the 
events described, often using passages from letters from members of the 
family or contemporaries. In the Van Gogh Museum a large number of let- 
ters have been preserved from Jo to other people and from her and Theo’s 
relatives. For this kind of documentation the annotation gives the invento- 
ry number. 

Further, textual clarifications are given, like solutions to uncommon ab- 
breviations and translations of French expressions or passages. 

Explanations are positioned at the place where a person, work of art or 
whatever is mentioned for the first time. In the largest part of the corre- 
spondence letters go to and fro at great speed, and all sorts of matters are 
spoken about repeatedly. References to letters in which the same matter 
has been discussed are only given when it is not possible to discover from 
the text of the letter itself to which earlier letter (or which matter) they are 
referring. 

Citations from De brieven are translated into English, and may differ 
from the previous English editions. 


References 

In the annotations the references are given in full, with the exception of a 
few frequently consulted works described below. 

—Verzamelde brieven: Verzamelde brieven van Vincent van Gogh. Ed. J. van 
Gogh-Bonger and V.W. van Gogh. 4 vols. Amsterdam / Antwerp 1974. 
—De brieven: De brieven van Vincent van Gogh. Ed. Han van Crimpen and 
Monique Berends-Albert. 4 vols. ’s-Gravenhage 1990. The second of the 
two numbers refers to The complete letters of Vincent van Gogh, 3 vols. 
Greenwich (Conn.) 1958. 

—The complete letters: The complete letters of Vincent van Gogh, 3 vols. Green- 
wich (Conn.) 1958. 

—Dual biography: Jan Hulsker, Vincent and Theo van Gogh. A dual 
biography. Ann arbor 1990. 

—Pabst: ‘Le carnet d’adresses de Theo van Gogh’ (ed. Ronald de Leeuw 
and Fieke Pabst). exh. cat. Van Gogh a Paris. Paris (Musée d’Orsay) 1988, pp. 
348-69. 

—Pickvance, A great artist is dead: Ronald Pickvance, ‘A great artist is dead’. 
Letters of condolence on Vincent van Gogh’s death. Ed. Sjraar van Heugten and 
Fieke Pabst. Zwolle 1992. Cahier Vincent no. 4. 

—Pickvance, in Monet in Holland: Ronald Pickvance, ‘Monet and Theo van 
Gogh’, in exh. cat. Monet in Holland, Amsterdam (Rijksmuseum Vincent 
van Gogh) 1986-87, pp. 83-96. 

—A retrospective: Susan Alyson Stein (ed.), Van Gogh. A retrospective. S.I. 
1986. 

F-numbers in the text refer to the relevant catalogue numbers in J.-B. De 
la Faille, The works of Vincent van Gogh. His paintings and drawings, Amster- 
dam 1970; JH-numbers to Jan Hulsker, The new complete Van Gogh. Paint- 
ings, drawings, sketches, Amsterdam/Philadelphia 1996. 


Index 

In the index everyone has been included who appears in the letters with 
the exception of Theo van Gogh and Jo van Gogh-Bonger. If they are men- 
tioned in the introduction or annotations the page number concerned has 
been written in italics. 


Illustrations 


The works illustrated are to be found in the Van Gogh Museum, unless 
otherwise stated. 
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SURVEY OF THE LETTERS 


1. Theo to Jo. Breda, Tuesday 26 July 1887, b 4284 V/1984 

2. Theo to Jo. Paris, Monday 1 August 1887, b 4283 V/1984 

3. Theo to Jo. Paris, Monday 24 December 1888, b 2018 V/1982 (letterhead: ‘Goupil & C° / Tableaux Objets 
d'Art / Boussod, Valadon & C* / Successeurs / 19, Boulevard Montmartre, Paris / Adr. Télégr. Boussoval. 
Paris.’) 

4. Theo to Jo. Paris, Monday 24 December 1888, b 2019 V/1982 

5. Joto Theo. Paris, Tuesday 25 December 1888, b 4246 V/1984 

6. Theo to Jo. Paris, Friday 28 December 1888, b 2020 V/1982 

7. joto Theo. Amsterdam, Saturday 29 December 1888, b 4247 V/1984 

8. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Saturday 29 December 1888, b 4249 V/1984 

9. Theo to Jo. Paris, Sunday 30 December 1888, b 2021 V/1982 

10. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Monday 31 December 1888, b 4248 V/1984 

11. Theo to Jo. Paris, Tuesday 1 January 1889, b 2022 V/1982 

12. Joto Theo. Amsterdam, Wednesday 2 January 1889, b 4251 V/1984 

13. Theo to Jo. Paris, Thursday 3, Friday 4 January 1889, b 2023 V/1982 

14. Joto Theo. Amsterdam, Sunday 13 January 1889, b 4250 V/1984 

15. Theo to Jo. Paris, Monday 14 January 1889, b 2024 V/1982 (letterhead Boussod [etc.]) 

16. Theo to Jo. Paris, Wednesday 16 January 1889, b 2025 V/1982 

17. Joto Theo. Amsterdam, Wednesday 16 January 1889, b 4252 V/1984 

18. Theo to Jo. Paris, Saturday 19 January 1889, b 2026 V/1982 

19. Joto Theo. Amsterdam, Saturday 19 January 1889, b 4254 V/1984 

20. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Saturday 19 January 1889, b 4253 V/1984 

21. Theo to Jo. Paris, Sunday 20 January 1889, b 2027 V/1982 

22. Theo to Jo. Paris, Monday 21 January 1889, b 2028 V/1982 (letterhead Boussod [etc.]) 

23. Joto Theo. Amsterdam, Tuesday 22 January 1889, b 4255 V/1984 

24. Theo to Jo. Paris, Wednesday 23 January 1889, b 2049 V/1982 

25. Theo to Jo. Paris, Thursday 24 January 1889, b 2029 V/1982 

26. Theo to Jo. Paris, Thursday 24 January 1889, b 2048 V/1982 

27. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Friday 25 January 1889, b 4256 V/1984 

28. Theo to Jo. Paris, Saturday 26 January 1889, b 2030 V/1982 

29. Theo to Jo. Paris, Sunday 27 January 1889, b 2031 V/1982 

30. Joto Theo. Amsterdam, Sunday 27 January 1889, b 4257 V/1984 

31. Theo to Jo. Paris, Monday 28 January 1889, b 2032 V/1982 

32. Joto Theo. Amsterdam, Tuesday 29 January 1889, b 4258 V/1984 

33. Joto Theo. Amsterdam, Thursday 31 January 1889, b 4259 V/1984 

34. Theo to Jo. Paris, Thursday 31 January 1889, b 2033 V/1982 
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35. Theo to Jo. Paris, Friday 1 February 1889, b 2034 V/1982 

36. Joto Theo. Amsterdam, Saturday 2 February 1889, b 4260 V/1984 

37. Theo to Jo. Paris, Monday 4 February 1889, b 2007 V/1982 

38. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Tuesday 5 February 1889, b 4261 V/1984 

39. Theo to Jo. Paris, Wednesday 6 February 1889, b 2008 V/1982 (letterhead Boussod [etc.]) 
40. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Friday 8 February 1889, b 4262 V/1984 

41. Theo to Jo. Paris, Saturday 9 en Sunday 10 February 1889, b 2009 V/1982 

42. Joto Theo. Amsterdam, Sunday 10 February 1889, b 4263 V/1984 

43. Theo to Jo. Paris, Monday 11 en Tuesday 12 February 1889, b 2010 V/1982 

44. Joto Theo. Amsterdam, Tuesday 12 February 1889, b 4264 V/1984 

45. Theo to Jo. Paris, Wednesday 13 en Thursday 14 February 1889, b 2011 V/1982 
46. Theo to Jo. Paris, Thursday 14 February 1889, b 2035 V/1992 

47. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Friday 15 February 1889, b 4265 V/1984 

48. Theo to Jo. Paris, Saturday 16 en Sunday 17 February 1889, b 2036 V/1982 

49. Joto Theo. Amsterdam, Sunday 17 February 1889, b 4266 V/1984 

50. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Wednesday 20 February 1888, b 4267 V/1984 

51. Theo to Jo. Paris, Wednesday 20 February 1889, b 2037 V/1982 (letterhead Boussod [etc.]) 
52. Jo to Theo. Breda, Friday 22 February 1889, b 4268 V/1984 

53. Theo to Jo. Paris, Friday 22 February 1889, b 2038 V/1982 

54. Theo to Jo. Paris, Sunday 24 February 1889, b 2039 V/1982 

55. Jo to Theo. Breda, Monday 25 February 1889, b 4269 V/1984 

56. Theo to Jo. Paris, Wednesday 27 February 1889, b 2040 V/1982 

57. Jo to Theo. Breda, Thursday 28 February 1889, b 4270 V/1984 

58. Theo to Jo. Paris, Thursday 28 February 1889, b 2041 V/1982 

59. Theo to Jo. Paris, Friday 1 March 1889, b 2042 V/1982 

60. Jo to Theo. Breda, Saturday 2 March 1889, b 4272 V/1984 

61. Theo to Jo. Paris, Tuesday 5 March 1889, b 2043 V/1982 

62. Joto Theo. Breda, Wednesday 6 March 1889, b 4273 V/1984 

63. Theo to Jo. Paris, Thursday 7 March 1889, b 2044 V/1982 

64. Jo to Theo. Leiden, Saturday 9 March 1889, b 4274 V/1984 

65. Theo to Jo. Paris, Sunday 10 March 1889, b 2045 V/1982 

66. Joto Theo. Amsterdam, Sunday 10 March 1889, b 4275 V/1984 

67. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Monday 11 March 1889, b 4276 V/1984 

68. Theo to Jo. Paris, Monday 11 March 1889, b 2046 V/1982 

69. Joto Theo. Amsterdam, Thursday 14 March 1889, b 4277 V/1984 

70. Theo to Jo. Paris, Thursday 14 March 1889, b 2047 V/1982 

71. Joto Theo. Amsterdam, Saturday 16 March 1889, b 4278 V/1984 

72. Theo to Jo. Paris, Saturday 16 March 1889, b 2050 V/1982 

73. Theo to Jo. Paris, Monday 18 March 1889, b 2051 V/1982 

74. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Monday 18 and Tuesday 19 March 1889, b 4279 V/1984 
75. Theo to Jo. Paris, Thursday 21 March 1889, b 2052 V/1982 

76. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Thursday 21 and Friday 22 March 1889, b 4280 V/1984 
77. Theo to Jo. Paris, Monday 25 March 1889, b 2053 V/1982 

78. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Tuesday 26 March 1889, b 4281 V/1984 

79. Joto Theo. Amsterdam, Thursday 28 March 1889, b 4282 V/1984. 


80. Theo to Jo. Paris, Friday 29 March 1889, b 2054 V/1982 

81. Theo to Jo. Paris, spring/summer before mid-July 1890, b 4565 V/1982 (letterhead Boussod [etc.]) 

82. Theo to Jo. Brussels, Friday 18 July 1890, b 2056 V/1982 (letterhead Grand Hotel Mengelle / Ascenseur / 
Rue Royale / Bruxelles, le 18 July 1890) 

83. Theo to Jo. Paris, Saturday 19 July 1890, b 2057 V/1982 

84. Theo to Jo. Paris, Sunday 20 July 1890, b 2058 V/1982 

85. Joto Theo. Amsterdam, Monday 21 July 1890, b 4237 V/1984 

86. Theo to Jo. Paris, Monday 21 July 1890, b 2061 V/1982 

87. Joto Theo. Amsterdam, Tuesday 22 July 1890, b 4238 V/1984 

88. Theo to Jo. Paris, Tuesday 22 July 1890, b 2059 V/1982 

89. Joto Theo. Amsterdam, Wednesday 23 July 1890, b 4239 V/1984 

90. Theo to Jo. Paris, Thursday 24 July 1890, b 2062 V/1982 

91. Joto Theo. Amsterdam, Thursday 24 July 1890, b 4240 V/1984 

92. Theo to Jo. Paris, Friday 25 July 1890, b 2063 V/1982 

93. Joto Theo. Amsterdam, Saturday 26 July 1890, b 4241 V/1982 

94. Theo to Jo. Paris, Saturday 26 July 1890, b 2065 V/1982 

95. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Sunday 27 July 1890, b 4242 V/1984 

96. Theo to Jo. Auvers-sur-Oise, Monday 28 July 1890, b 2066 V/1982 

97. Joto Theo. Amsterdam, Monday 28 July 1890, b 4243 V/1984 

98. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Wednesday 30 July 1890, b 4244 V/1984 

99. Joto Theo. Amsterdam, Thursday 31 July 1890, b 4245 V/1984 

100. Jo to Theo. Amsterdam, Friday 1 August 1890, b 2060 V/1982 

101. Theo to Jo. Paris, Friday 1 August 1890, b 2067 V/1982 
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INDEX 


References to the original documents are in Roman type, 
those to the Introduction and notes are italicised. 


Aristotle, 113 
Aurier, Georges-Albert, 37, 40, 46, 57, 59 


Bataille, Louis, 165 

Bataille, Mme, 255, 259 

Bec or Beck, cousin, 124, 124, 130 

Beethoven, Ludwig von, 112, 119, 148, 180 

Begemann, Margot, 199, 199 

Bergeret, Gaston, 143, 143 

Bernard, Emile, 45, 47, 53, 59, 130, 279 

Bismarck, Otto von, 115 

Blommers, Bernardus Johannes, 124, 124 

Bock, Théophile Emile de, 210, 210, 230 

Boele van Hensbroek, Pieter Andreas Martin, 31, 56, 82, 82, 84 

Bonger, Andries (Dries, Dré or André), 11-15, 17, 20-26, 29, 32, 
34, 35, 38, 40-43, 46-50, 52-55, 57-60, 63, 64, 67, 68, 69, 73, 
77, 78, 78, 79, 80, 80, 82, 86, 87, 94, 95, 96, 104, 105, 107, 115, 
115, 118, 121, 122, 124, 128, 128, 130, 130, 135, 138, 141, 141, 144, 
14.4, 149, 151, 166, 170, 171, 172, 175, 175, 177, 180, 183, 185, 193, 
196, 197, 199, 201, 206, 209, 217, 220, 223-226, 235, 236, 240, 
242, 249, 249, 250, 256, 261, 262, 265-267, 269, 271, 271, 276, 
279 

Bonger, Cornelis, 238, 238, 254 

Bonger, Elizabeth Hortense (Beb, Betsy), 10, 52, 57, 82, 82, 119, 
121, 134, 157, 164, 171, 254, 254, 260, 260, 263, 271, 273, 275 

Bonger, Hendrik Christiaan (Father), 10, 11, 13, 14, 53, 54, 66, 66, 
71,71, 72, 72, 73, 751 76, 76, 78, 80, 94, 136, 144, 151, 151, 155, 
159, 169, 171, 192, 194, 196, 199, 201, 204, 204, 210, 210, 215, 
220, 221, 223-226, 226, 228, 229, 231, 245, 248, 249, 250, 256, 
260, 268, 273, 278, 280, 280; see also Bonger, parents 

Bonger, Hendrik Christiaan (Henri, Hen), 10, 52, 114, 116, 120, 
126, 133, 135, 209, 215, 220, 220, 230, 233, 267, 275 


Bonger, Carolina (Lien), 10, 51, 56, 80, 80, 127, 135, 168, 189, 216, 
219, 220, 228, 251, 254, 257, 263, 271, 275 

Bonger, Hermina (Mien), 10, 27, 30, 32-39, 52, 55-58, 112, 175, 181, 
189, 194, 219, 220, 236, 254, 262, 263, 271, 275 

Bonger, Willem Adriaan (Wim), 10, 52, 82, 82, 97, 98, 135, 137, 
183, 248, 248, 250, 257, 264, 271, 271 

Bonger, parents, 11-16, 23, 25, 31, 38, 45, 48, 49, 52-56, 58-60, 74, 
7579, 14 

Bonger-Dros, Johanna Maria, 238, 238 

Bonger-van der Linden, Anne Marie Louise (Annie), 14, 17, 21, 
23, 26, 32, 34, 36, 37, 38, 40, 41, 48, 53, 57, 60, 67, 69, 73, 73, 78- 
80, 79, 80, 82, 87, 115, 115, 118, 121, 122, 124, 130, 138, 149, 154, 
157, 164, 166, 170, 171, 171, 177, 180, 183, 185, 196, 199, 201, 206, 
209, 224, 225, 230, 232, 236, 239, 240, 242, 248, 256, 265- 
267, 269, 271, 275, 279 

Bonger-Weissman, Hermine Louise (Mother), 10, 15, 16, 31, 35, 
36, 52, 54, 56-59, 72, 75, 91, 99, 121, 140, 151, 164, 170, 170, 171, 
172, 188, 188, 189, 192, 205, 220, 221, 225, 226, 228, 245, 248, 
249, 254, 257, 260, 260, 263, 267, 269, 269, 271, 273; see also 
Bonger, parents 

Boulanger, Georges Ernest Jean Marie, 118, 118, 136, 169 

Bourget, Paul, 12, 52 

Boussod, Etienne, 185, 185, 253, 253 

Boussod, Léon, 185, 253, 253 

Brak, Johannes Sebastiaan, 268, 268 

Brak-d’Ailly, Marie Anne Henriétte, 268, 268 

Breitner, George Hendrik, 103, 103 

Briét, Arthur Henri Christiaan, 105, 105 

Busken Huet, Conrad, 12, 52,120, 120 

Bussy, J.H. de, 212 

Byron, Lord George Gorden Noel, 102, 102, 107 


Calcar-Schidtling, Eliza Carolina Fernanda van, 228, 228 
Carbentus, Anna Cornelia (see Gogh-Carbentus, Anna 
Cornelia van) 
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Carbentus, Cornelia (see Gogh-Carbentus, Cornelia van) 

Carbentus, Willemina Cornelia Gerardina (see Stricker- 
Carbentus, Willemina Cornelia Gerardina) 

Carlyle, Thomas, 80, 80, 95, 111, 233, 233 

Chauchard, Alfred, 265, 265 

Clarembeaux, Emile, 245, 245, 247, 258 

Cohen Gosschalk, Johan, 49-51 

Cormon, Fernand, 15, 53, 105 

Corot, Jean Baptiste Camille, 245, 247, 247, 257, 257 

Cramer, Dr, 233 

Cums, (see Kums) 


Degas, Edgar, 77, 77, 108, 109, 111, 142, 142, 147, 158, 220, 223, 227, 
237 

Delacroix, Eugéne, 13, 53 

Deyssel, Lodewijk van, 103, 103, 108, 140, 140 

Derkinderen, Antoon, 140 

Diaz de la Pefia, Narcisse Virgile, 245, 245, 247, 258 

Dirks, Anna (see Veth-Dirks, Anna) 

Dirks, Lida, 112, 112, 143, 233 

Doria, Armand Comte, 252 

Dros, Johanna-Maria (see Bonger-Dros, Johanna Maria) 

Durand-Ruel, Paul, 45-47, 59 

Dusseau-Reijdon, Mrs, 143 


Edmond, Loulou, 79, 79 

Eeden, Frederik van, 60 

Eliot, George, 229, 230 

Evans, Mary Ann (see Eliot, George) 


Franken, Daniél, 115, 115, 118, 171, 250, 250 

Franken, Johanna (see Gogh-Franken, Johanna van) 
Forain, Jean-Louis, 264, 264 

Fouache, Aimé, 206, 206, 259, 261, 273 


Gachet, Paul-Ferdinand, 37, 38, 44-48, 58-60, 269, 269, 274, 275, 
279, 279 

Gampert, Johan Abraham, 254, 254, 260, 260, 275 

Gampert-Lalance, Louise Georgette Félicie, 260, 260, 268 

Gauguin, Clovis, 138 

Gauguin, Paul, 55, 67, 77, 81, 81, 121, 122, 126, 130, 138, 138, 160 

Gauguin-Gad, Mette-Louise, 138 

Geffroy, Gustave, 209 

Genkama Bakker, 90, 92 

Gerritsen, 203 
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Girodet, Anne-Louise, 140 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von, 113 

Gogh, Anna Cornelia van (see Houten-van Gogh, Anna 
Cornelia van) 

Gogh, Cornelis Marinus van (uncle Cor), 115, 120, 171, 171, 175, 
183, 197, 216, 216, 221, 226, 235 

Gogh, Cornelis Vincent van (Cor), 32-34, 52, 54, 82, 82, 155, 175, 
180, 197, 198, 220, 226, 235, 278 

Gogh, Elisabeth Huberta van (Lies, Lize), 15, 18, 19, 25, 27, 44, 
52-55, 59, 72, 75, 90, 90, 91, 100, 106, 110, 110, 14.4, 14.4, 155, 
157, 157, 162, 175, 175, 180, 194, 194, 278 

Gogh, Elisabeth Huberta Vincentia van (Bertha), 90, 90, 233 

Gogh, Hubertina Marie Mathilde Normance van , 53 

Gogh, Johanna Hendrina van, 175 

Gogh, Theodorus van (Father), 11, 13, 52, 53, 64, 82, 96, 106, 106 
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